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REMARKS 
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For the ATTAainmenT of uſeful 
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FOE 


DN the laſt Dag — 
dhe Treatiſe of Log 
M2038 which I publiſh'd m ma- 
any Years ago, it is 
A obſerved that there are 
ſcreral other Things which might 
aſſiſt the Cultivation of the Mind 
and its Improvement in Knowledge, 
which are not uſually repreſented a- 
mong the Principles or Precepts 
of that Art or Science. Theſe are 
the Subjects which compoſe this 
Book; theſe are the Sentiments 
and Rules, many of which I had 
A 3 then 


i PREFACE _ 
then in View, and which I now 


venture into  publick Liga. 


Tux alter Treatiſe, if it may 
aſſume the Honour of that Name, 
is made up of a Variety of Re- 
. marks and Directions for the Im- 
provement of the Mind in uſefedl 
Knowledge. It was collected from 
the Obſervations which I had made 
on my own Studies, and on the 
Temper and Sentiments, the Hu- 
mour and Conduct of other Men 
- in their: Purſuit of Learning, or 
in the Affairs of Life; and it has 


been conſiderably aſſiſted by o 


Defects that will be found in theſe 


fional Collections in the Courſe of 
my reading, from many Authors and 
on different Subjects. I confeſs in far 
the greateſt Part I ſtand bound 
to anſwer for the Weakneſſes or 


Papers, not being able to point to 
© r | | other 3 
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other Writers, whence the twen- 
tieth Part of them are derived. 


Tur Work was compoſed at 
different Times and by ſlow 

Now and then indeed it ſpread 
itſelf into Branches and Leaves 
pril, and ad- 


like a Plant in A 
vanced ſeven or eight Pages in 

aà Week; and ſometimes it lay by 
without Growth, like a Vegetable 
in the Winter, and did not in- 
creaſe half ſo much in the No 
lution of a Year. 


As theſe Thou ghts ord to 
me in Reading or Meditarion, or 
in my Notices of 'the various Ap- 
es of Things among Man- 

ind, they were thrown under 
thoſe Heads which make the pre- 
ſent Titles of the Chapters, and 
were by _— — to ſome- 


A4 — thing 


vi PREFACE. 
thing like - a Method, ſuch as the 


Subſet would admit. 


T6 ON theſe 3 it is not to 
be ed that the ſame accurate 
Order ſhould be obſerved either 


in the whole Book, or in the parti- 
cular Chapters thereof, which is 


neseſſary in the Syfem of any 
Science, whoſe Scheme is pro- 


jected at once. A Book which 
has been twenty Vears a writing 


may be indulged in ſome Variety 


of Style and Manner, though 1 
hope there will not be found any 
great Difference of Sentiment; for 


wherein I had improved in later 
Years beyond what I had firſt 
written, a few Daſhes and Altera- 
tions have corrected the Miſtakes : 
And if the Candor of the Reader 
will but allow- what is defective | 


in one Place to be 11 by 


Additions from. another, | hope 
there 


PREFACE. ix 
there will be found a ſufficient Re- 
conciliation of what might ſeem 
at firſt to be Fare conſiſtent. 


Tur x RSS _ Be of 
theſe Sentiments is ſuch as the 
preſent Temper of Mind dictated, 
whether it were grave or pleaſant, 
ſevere or Amiling. If there has 
been any thing expreſsd with 
too much Severity, I ſuſpe& it will 
be found to fall upon thoſe ſneer- 
ing or daring Writers of the Age 
againſt Religion and againſt the 
Chriſtian Scheme, who ſeem to 
have left Reaſon or Decency or 
both behind them in ſome of their 
; 1 | | 


Tus Seeg e of the Length 
of Vears in compoſing this Book 
may ſerve alſo to excuſe a Repeti- 
tion of the ſame Sentiments which 
. „ to be found in diſ- 


ferent 


x BFA 
ferent Places without the Author's 
Deſign; but in other Pages it was 
intended, fo that thoſe Rules for 
the Conduct of the Underſtanding 
which are moſt ſhould 
be ſet in ſeveral Lights, that they 
might with more Frequency and 
more Force impreſs the Soul. I ſhall 
be ſufficiently ſatisfy d with the good 
Humour and Lenity of my Rea- 
ders, if they will pleaſe to regard 
theſe Papers as Parcels of i 
Sketches, which were deſign'd by 
a a ſudden Pencil, and in a thouſand 
leiſure Moments, to be one Day | 
collected into Landiſkips of ſome 
little Proſpects in the Regions of 
Learning and in the World of 
common Life, pointing out the 
faireſt and moſt. fruitful Spots, as 
well as the Rocks and Wilderneſles 
and faithleſs Moraſſes of the Coun- 
try. But I feel Age advancing 
uw me, 2 my Health is inſuf- 


ficient 


PREFACE x 
ficient to perfect what I had de- 
fign'd, to increaſe and amplify theſe 
Remarks, to confirm and im- 
prove theſe Rules, and to illuminate 
the ſeveral Pages with a richer and 
more beautiful Variety of Exam- 
ples. The Subject is almoſt end- 
leſs, and new Writers in the preſent 
and in following Ages may ſtill find 
ſufficient Follies; Weakneſſes and 
Dangers among Mankind to be re- 
preſented in ſuch a Manner as to 
guard Youth againſt them. 


Taztss Hints, ſuch as they are, 
I hope may be render d ſome way 
uſeful to Perſons in younger 
Years, who will favour them with 
a Peruſal, and who would ſeek 
the Cultivation of their own Un- 
derftandings in the early Days of 
Life. Perhaps they may find 


ſomething here which may waken 


8 


xiĩ REFA 

a latent Genius, and direct the 
Studies of a willing Mind. Per- 
haps it may point out to a 
Student now and then, what may 
employ the moſt uſeful Labours of 
his Thoughts, and accelerate his 
Diligence in the moſt momentous 
Enquiries. Perhaps a ſprightly 
Youth may here meet with ſome- 
thing to guard or warn him ag 
Miſtakes, and withold him at o- 
ther Times from thoſe Purſuits 
which are like to be fruitleſs and 
PC 


** it be . allo that 
in our Age ſeyeral of the Ladies 
purſue Science with Succeſs ; and 
others of them are deſirous of 
improving their Reaſon even in 
common Affairs of Life, as well 
as the Men : Vet the Characters 
which are here drawn occaſionally 


PREFACE Xii 
are almoſt univerſally apply d to 
one Sex; but if any of the other 
ſhall find a Character which ſuits 
them, they may by a ſmall Change 
of the Termination apply and 
aſſume it to themſelves,” and accept 
the Inſtruction, the Admonition or 
the Applauſe ſe wh ich is deſigned 


in it. 


Tux is yet another Thing 
which it is neceſſary my Reader 
ſhould be informed of; but whe- 
ther he will call it fortunate or un- 
happy, I know not. Tis ſuffi- 
ciently evident that the Book con- 
fiſts of two Parts: The fr lays 
down Remarks and Rules how we 
may attain uſeful Knowledge our 
ſelves; and the Second, how we 
may beſt communicate it to others. 
Theſe were both deſign'd to be 
printed in this Volume: But a 

Manuſcript 


r 
Manuſcript which hath been near 
twenty Years in Hand, may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed to allow of boch 
difference in the Hand- writing, 
ſo many Lines altered, ſo many 
Things interlined, and ſo many 

Paragraphs and Pages here and 
there inſerted, that it was not cafy 
to compute the Number of Sheets 
that it would make in Print: And 
it now appears that the Remarks 
and Rules about the Communication 


, Knawledge being excluded here, 


they muſt be left e another 


Volume ; ; wherein will be con- 
tain d various Obſervations relating 
to Methods of Inſtruction, the Styls 
and . Manner of it, the Way of 
convincing other Perſons, of — 
Yauth again} Prejudices, of treat. 
ing and managing the Prejudices of 
Men, of ihe Uſe ond Abuſe of 
Authority, of Education and 155 


PREFACE. xv 
the various Things in which Chili. 
dren and Youth ſhould be inſtructed, 
of their proper Buſineſs and Diver. 
fons, and of the Degrees of Liber- 
ty and Reftraint therein, &c. of 
all which I had once defigned a 
more compleat Treatiſe; but my 
Years advancing I now deſpair to 
finiſh it. 


by 
2 + 


Tus Eſſays or Chapters on theſe 
Subjects being already written, if I 
am favoured with a tolerable De. 
gree of Health, will be put to the 
Preſs when the favourable Accep. 
tance of this firſt Part ſhall give 
ſufficient Encouragement to pro- 
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The Trrixs of the Chapters, or a 


General View of the ConTanTs 
of the BOOK. 

Page 
N : > SY 
| CHAP: d 
General CR Os 

HA. II 

Five Methods of I deſcribed and 


compared, viz. Obſervation, Reading, In- 
ſtruction by Lectures, Converſation, and 


Study, with their ſeveral Advantages and 
Defetts. Av 30 
CHAP, III. | 
. 


CHAP. IV. of 
of Reading and Boks, with Direct re 
iating thereto. 15 60 


a CHAP. 


The Titles of the 


: —; 
The Judgment of Books, both Approbation 
= Cenſure. | 


CHAP. VI. 
| Of living Inftruftions and Lectures, of 
Teachers and Learners. 98 
CHAP. vn. 


Of larning a Language, particularly the 
Latin. 104 
Feen 
O Enquiring into the Senſe and Meaning f 
3 Writer or Speaker, whether human or 
_ divine. 13 
— SALTS. 1 


O Converſation and profiting by it, and 
of — or unfit for free Converſe. ©.4 


| CHA'P. X. 
"Of Diſputes, and general Rules relating to 
them. . | : 149 
CHAP. XI. * 
Of Socratical Diſputation, by Queſtion and 
— wm ö 
| C H AP- 


| Chapters, &c. 


Page 

CHAP. XII 
Of Forenſic Diſputes, in Courts of Fuſtice 
1 emblies. | 7 173 


CHAP. XIIE - 


07 Academick or Scholaftick Diſputes, hey” 
tte Rules of them, and how far they may 


be uſeful. 177 
CHAP nn 
Of Study or Meditation, ond the fa! De- 
termination of Things by our own Fudgment. 
> I 
CHAP. XV, 2 
Of fixing the Attention. 6 211 
CHAP. XVI. 


Of enlarging the Capacity of the Mind. 217 
Cc HAP. XVI. | 

Of the Memory and the Improvement thereof. 
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determining a Rye, eftzon ; everal Cautions 
3 about it; of Reaſon Revelation ; of 
, 232 
3 281 
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The Firſt PART. 


DireRons' for che | Attainment of 
_ uſeful Knowledge. 


INTRODUCTION. 
* 'O Man is obliged to learn 


4 


. og 1 5 and know every thing; this 
an neither be ſought or re- 
' 2 . 2 for * 
2 * poſlible : Yet all Perſons are 
| under ſome Obligation to im- 

their own Underflanding, otherwile it 
will be a barren Defart, ora Foreſt over- 
g . yon 


2 INTRODUCTION 


grown with Weeds and Brambles. Uni- 
verſal Ignorance or infinite Errors will over- 
ſpread the Mind, which is utterly neglected 
and lies without any Cultivation. 

-SK1LL in the Sciences is indeed the Bu- 
ſineſs and Profeſſion but of a ſmall Part of 
Mankind: But there are many others placed 
in ſuch an exalted Rank in the World, as 
allows them much Leiſure and large Op- 
portunities to cultivate their Reaſon, and to 
beautify and enrich their Minds with various 
Knowledge. Even the lower Orders of 
Men have particular Callings in Life, where- 
in they ought to acquire a juſt Degree of 
Skill, and this is not to be Sh well with- 
out thinking and reaſoming about them. 

Tux common Duties nd Benefits of So- 
ciety, which belong to every Man living, 
as we are ſocial Creatures, and even our 
native and neceflary Relations to a Family, 
a Neighbourhood, or a Government, oblige 
all Perſons whatſoever to uſe their reaſoning = 
Powers upon a thouſand Occaſions ; every 
Hour of Life calls for ſome regular Exer- 
ciſe of our judgment as to Times and 


Things, Perſons and Actions; without a 
prudent and diſcreet Determination in Mat- 
ters before us, we ſhall be plunged into per- 
petual Errors in our Conduct. Now that 


which ſhould always be — muſt at 
oe time be E : 


to the Mind's Improvement. 3 
- Bzs1Des, every Son and Daughter of 
Adam has a moſt important Concern in the 
Affairs of a Life to come, and therefore it 
is a Matter of the higheſt Moment for every 
one to underſtand, to judge, and to reaſon 
right about the Things of Religion. Tis 
in vain for any to ſay, We have no Leiſure or 
Time for it. The daily Intervals of Time 
and Vacancies from neceſſary Labour, to- 
gether with the, one Day in ſeven in the 
Chriſtian World, allows ſufficient Time for 
this, if Men would but apply themſelves to 
it with half as much Zeal and Diligence as 
they do to the Trifles and Amuſements of 
this Life; and it would turn to infinitely 
better Account. | | 5 
Tuvus it r to be the neceſſary Duty 
and the Intereſt of every Perſon living to im- 
prove his Underſtanding, to inform bis Fudg- 
ment, to treaſure up uſeful Knowledge, and 
to acquire the Skill of good Reaſoning as 
far as his Station, Capacity and Cir- 
cumſtances furniſh him with proper means 
for it. Our Miſtakes in Judgment may 
lunge us into much Folly and Guilt in 
Pradtice. By acting without Thought or 
Reaſon, we diſhonour the God that made us 
reaſonable Creatures, we often become inju- 
rious to. our Neighbours, Kindred or Friends, 
and we bring Sin and Miſery upon owr/elves : 
For we are accountable to God our Judge 
for every Part of our irregular and miſtaken 
Conduct, where he hath given us ſufficient 
? | — 
B 2 Advan- 
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Advantages to guard againſt thoſe Mif- 
takes. 

Ts the Defign of Lygic to give this Im- 
provement to the Mind, and to teach us 
the right Uſe of Reaſon in the irement 
and Communication of all uſeful Knexoledge : - 


| Tho! the greateſt Part of Writers on that 


Subject have turned it into a Compoſition 
of hard Words, Trifles and Subtilties for 
the meer Uſe of the Schools, and that on- 
to amuſe the Minds and the Ears of 
en with empty Sounds, which flatter their 
Vanity, and puff up their Pride with a 
- pompous and glittering ſhew of falſe Learn- 
ing; and thus they have perverted the great 
and valuable Deſign of that Science. 
A few modern Writers have endeavour- 
ed to recover the Honour of Zogic, ſince 
that excellent Author of the Art of Think- 
ing led the Way : Among the reſt I have 
preſumed to make an Attempt of the ſame 
Kind, in a Treatiſe publiſhed ſeveral Years 
ago, wherein it was my conſtant Aim to 
alſiſt the Reaſoning Powers of every Rank 
and Order of Men, as well as to keep an 
Eye to the beſt Intereſt of the Schools and 
the Candidates of true Learning. There I 
have endeavoured to ſhew the Miſtakes we 
are expoſed to in our Conception, Tudgment 
and Reaſoriing g; and 1 Us ion 
Springs of them, I have alſo laid down many 
general and particular Rules how to eſcape Er- 


to the Mind's Improvement. 5 
ror, and attain Truth in Matters of the 
civil and religious Life, as well as in the 
By T there are ſeveral other Obſervations 
very pertinent to this Purpoſe, w which have 
not fallen ſo directly under any of thoſe 
Heads of Diſcourſe, or at leaſt they would 
have ſwelled that Treatiſe to an im 
Size; and therefore I have made a di- 
ſtinct Collection of them here out of various 
Authors, as well as from my own Obſervation, 
and ſet them down under the following 
Heads. 
| Tat learned World who has done ſo much 
unmerited Honour to that Logical Treatiſe, 
as to receive it into our two flouriſhing 
Univerſities, may poſſibly admit this as a 
Second Part or Supplement to that Treatiſe. 
And I may venture to perſuade myſelf, that 
if the common and the buſy Ranks of 
Mankind, as well as the Scholar and the 
Gentleman, would but tranſcribe ſuch Rules 
into their Underſtanding, and practiſe them 
upon all Occaſions, there would be much 
more Truth and Knowledge * 
Men; and tis reaſonable to hope 


ice, Vertue and Goodneſs —— * 5 
happy Conſequents. 
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Genera! Ru ls for the Improve- 
ment of KNOWII DoE... 


I. Rule. EEP LV poſſeſs your Mind 
| with the vg Importance of 
@ good Judgment, and the rich and ineſtima- 
ble Advantage of right Reaſoning. Review 
the Inſtances of your own Miſconduct in 
Life ; think ſeriouſly with yourſelves how 
many Follies and Sorrows you had eſcaped, 
and how much Guilt and Miſery you had 
wented, if from your early Years you 
d but taken due Pains to judge aright 
concerning Perſons, Times and Things. 
This will awaken you with lively Vigour to 
addreſs yourſelves to the Work of improving 
your reaſoning Powers, and ſeizing every 
Opportunity and Advantage for that End, 
II. Rule, Consipgr the Weakneſſes, 
 Frailties and Miſtakes of Human Nature in 
general, which ariſe from the very Conſti- 
et? | Y tut ion 


ho the moſt of theſe following Rules are chiefly 
addreſs'd to thoſe whom their Fortune or their Station re- 
; _ quire to addict themſelves to the peculiar Improvement of 
their Minds in greater degrees of Knowledge, yet every one 
| who has Leiſure and Opportunity to be acquainted with 
ſuch Writings as theſe may find ſomething among than for 


to obtain Knowledge. 7 
Fution , a Soul united to an animal Body, 
and ſubjected to many Inconveniences there- 
by. Conſider the many additional Weak- 
neſſes, Miſtakes and Frailties which are de- 
riv d from our original Apoſtacy and Fall from 
a State of Innocence; how rauch our Powers 
of Underſtanding are yet more darkened, 
enfeebled, and impoſed upon by our Senſes, 
our Fancies and our unruly Paſſions, Ge. 
Conſider the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths, and to” r ances of 
Falſhood, whence ariſes an infinite Variety 
of Dangers to which we are expoſed in our 
udgment of Things. Read with Greedi- 
neſs thoſe Authors that treat of the Doctrine 
of Prejudices, Prepoſſe/Jrons and Springs of 
Error, on purpoſe to make your Soul watch- 
ful on all Sides, that it ſuffer itſelf as far as 
ED to be impoſed upon by none of them. 
more on this Subject, Logic Part II. Chap, 
3. and Part III. Chap. 3. 

III. Rule, A $L16HT View of Things fo 
momentous is not ſufficient, You ſhould 
therefore contrive and practiſe ſome 
Methods to acquaint elf with your own 
Jenorance, and to impreſs your Mind with 
a deep and painful Senſe of the low and im- 

perfect Degrees of your preſent Knowledge 
that you may be Bette with Labour ms 
AQuvity to purſue after greater Meaſures. 
Among others you may find fome ou 
| Methods as theſe ſucceſsful. - 
| B 4 1. Tas * 


8 General Rules CA. I. 

1. Tax a wide Survey now and then 
of the vaſt and unlimited Regions of Learn- 
ing. Let your Meditations run over the 
Names of all the Sciences, with their nu- 
merous Branchings, and innumerable 
ticular Themes of Knowledge; and then 
reflect how few of them you are acquaint. 
ed with in any tolerable Degree. The moſt 
learned of Mortals will never find Occafion 
to act over again what is fabled of Alexander 
the Great, that when he had conquered 
what was called the Eaſtern World, he wept 
for want of more Worlds to conquer. 'The 
Worlds of Science are immenſe and end- 
leſs. 
30 Tu [Nx what a numberleſs Variety of 
Queſtions and Difficulties there are belonging 
even to that particular Science, in which you 
have made the greateſt Progreſs, and — 
few of them there are in which you have 
arriv'd at a final and undoubted 8 0 : 
excepting only thoſe Queſtions in the pure 
and fimrhle Mathematicks, whoſe Theorems 
aredemonſtrable and leave ſcarce any Doubt; 
and yet even in the Purſuit of ſome few of 
theſe Mankind haye been firangely be- 
wilder c. 

3. SPEND. a few Thoughts ſometimes on 
the puzzling Enquiries concerning Vacuums 
and Atoms, the Doctrine of Infinites, Indi- 
viſibles and Incummenſurables in Geometry, 
en there TA lome inſolvable Diffi- 


culties: 


2 


1 to obtain Knowledge. 9 
culties : Do this on purpoſe to give you a 
more ſenſible Impreſſion of the Poverty of 
your Underſtanding, and the Imperfection 
of your Knowledge. This will teach you 
what a vain Thing tis to fancy that you 
know all Things, and will inſtruct you to 
think modeſtly of your 1 Attainments, 
when every Duft of the Earth and every 
Inch of empty Space ſurmounts your Under- 
ſtanding and Triumphs over your Preſump- 
tion. Arithmo had been bred up to Ac- 
counts all his Life, and thought himſelf a 
compleat Maſter of Numbers. But when 
he was puſh'd hard to give the Square Root 

of the Number 2, he try'd at it, and labour d 
long in milleſimal Fractions, till he confeſs'd 
there was no end of the Enquiry; and yet 
he learnt ſo much modeſty by this perplex- 
ing Queſtion, that he was afraid to fay, 
I was an impoſſible Thing. "Tis ſome good 
Degree of Improyement when we are afraid 
to be poſitive. | 
4. Reap the Accounts of thoſe ug 
Treaſures of Knewledge which ſome of the 
Dead have poſſeſſed, and ſome of the Liv- 
ing do poſſeſs. Read and be aſtoniſh'd at 
the almoſt incredible advances Which have 
been made in Science. Acquaint your 
ſelves with ſome Perſons of great Learning, 
that by converſe among them, and compar- 
ing your ſelf with them, you may acquire 
a mean Opinion of your own Attainn 8 
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and may thereby be animated with new 
Teal, to equal them as far as poſſible, or 
to exceed; thus let your Diligence be quick - 
ned by a generous and laudable Emulation. 
If Vanillus had never met with Scitorio and 
Polydes, he had never imagin'd himſelf a 
meer Novice in Philoſophy, nor ever ſet 
| himſelf to ſtudy in good earneſt. 
REMEMBER this, that if upon ſome few 
ſuperficial Acquirements you value, exalt 
and ſwell your ſelf as tho' you were a Man 
of Learning already, you are thereby build- 
ing a moſt unpaſſable Barrier againſt all 
Improvement ; you will lie down and in- 
dulge Idleneſs, and reſt yourſelf contented 
in the midſt of deep and ſhameful Ignorance. 
Multi ad Scientiam perveniſſent ſi ſe illuc per- 
veniſſe non putaſſent. 
IV. Rule. PRESUME not too much upon 
a bright Genius, a ready Wit and good Parts, 
for this without Labour and Study will never 
make a Man of Knowledge and Wiſdom. 
This has been an unhappy Temptation to 
Perſons of a vigorous and gay Fancy to de- 
ſpiſe Learning and Study. They have been 
acknowledged to ſhine in an Aſſembly and 
. in Diſcourſe on common Topics, and 
they took it into their Heads to a- 
bandon Reading and Labour, and grew old 
in Ignorance ; but when they had loſt the 
Vivacities of animal Nature and Youth, they 
became ſtupid and ſottiſh even to Contempt 
and 
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and Ridicule. Lucidas and Scintillo are 
young Men of this Stamp: They ſhine 
in Converſation, they ſpread their native 
Riches before the Ignorant ; they pride them 
ſelves in their own lively — of Fancy, 
and imagine themſelves Wiſe and Learned; 
but they had beſt avoid the Preſence of the 
SR Yul and the Te, of Reaſoning ; and I 
would adviſe them once a Day to think for- 
ward a little, what a contemptible Figure 
they wall make in Age. 

Tux witty Men ſometimes have Senſe 
enough to know their own Forble, and 
therefore they craftily ſhun the Attacks of 
Argument, or boldly pretend to deſpiſe and 
renounce them, becauſe they are conſcious 
of their own Ignorance, and inwardly con- 
feſs their want of Acquaintance with the 
Skill of Reaſoning. 

V. Rule. As you are not to fancy your 
ſelf a learned Man becauſe you are bleſs d 
with a ready Mit, ſo neither muſt you ima» 
gine that large and laborious Reading and a 
ferong Mow can denominate you #ruly 

72 

Wu ar that excellent Critic has deter- 
mined when he decided the Queſtion, 
whether Wit or Study makes the beſt Poet, 
may well be — to every Sort of Learn» 
ing 


— 
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= — — e e be onite vend, 
Nec rude quid profit, video tngenium : alterius fic 


| Altera Peet ow res, & conjurat amice. 
For. de Art. Poet. 


Thus made Engliſh : 
Concerning Poets there has been Conteſt, | 
Whether they're made by At, or Nature beſt : 
But if I may preſume in this Affair, 
Among the reſt my Judgment to declare, 
No Ari without a Genius will avail, 
And Parts without the help of Art will fail: 
But both Ingredients jointly muſt unite, 
Or 4: 66 will never ſpine 9 4 1 Light, 
- | | n. 


*T'rs Meditation and odious Thought, 
*tis the Exerciſe of your own Reaſon and 
Judgment upon all you read, that gives good 
Senſe even to the beſt Genius, and affords 
Ny e + want Improvement. 
A a ſtron e may repeat a 
| whole Bock of Burks, yet be E Geome- 
 #rician; for he may not be able perhaps to 
demonſtrate one fingle Theorem. Memorina 
has learnt half the Bible by heart, and is 
become a living Concordance and a fi 
Index to Theological Folios, and oo he un- 
| tie little of Divinity, 

A 
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A well-furniſh'd Library and a capacious 
Memory, are indeed of angular Uſe toward 
the Improvement of the Mind; but if all 
your Learning be nothing elſe but a meer 
Amaſſment of what others have written, 
without a due Penetration into their Mean- 
ing, and without a judicious Choice and De- 
termination of your own Sentiments, I do 
not ſee what Title your Head has to true 
Learning above your Shetves, Tho you 
have read Philoſophy and Theology, Morals 
and Metaphy/icks un abundance, and every 
other Art and Science, yet if your Memory 
is the only Faculty imploy d, wth the Neg- 
le& of your reaſoning Powers, you can juſt- 
ly claim no higher Character but that of a 
good Hiſtorian of the Sciences. 

Herz Note, many of the foregoing Ad- 
vices are more peculiarly proper for thoſe 
who are conceited of their Abilities, and-are 
ready to entertain a high Opinion of them- 
ſelves. But a modeſt humble Youth, of a 
good Genius, ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be 
diſcouraged by any, of theſe Conſiderations. 
They are geg gad only as Spur to Diligence, 
and a Guard — Vanity and Pride. 

VI. Rule. Bx not ſo weak as to imagine 
that a Life of Learning is a Life of Lazimeſs 

and Eaſe: Dare not give up ee eee 
the learned Profeſſions unleſs. you are reſolv- 
ed to labour lurd at Study, and can make 
i your Deg and the T5 dr Lil, 


accord- 
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according to the Motto of our late Lord, 
Chancellor K:ng, | 
Labor ipſe Voluptas. 
Tis no idle thing to be a Scholar indeed. 
A Man much addicted to Luxury and Plea- 
ſure, Recreation and Paſtime, ſhould never 
tend to devote himſelf entirely to the 
Sciences, unleſs his Soul be fo reform'd and 
refin'd that he can taſte all theſe Entertain- 
ments eminently in his Cloſet, among his 
Books and Papers. Sobrins is a temperate 
Man and a Philoſopher, and he feeds up- 
on Partridge and — Veniſon = 
Ragofits, and every Del 
Underſtanding and a . and ha a 
tho he dines on a Diſh of Sprouts or Nr. 
nips. Languinus lov d his Eaſe, and there- 
fore choſe to be brought up a Scholar; he 
had much Indolence in his Temper and as 
he never cared for Study, he falls under uni- 
verſal Contempt in his Profeſſion, beca 
Has nothing but the Gown and the Name. 
VII. LET the Hope of new Diſcoveries, 
as well as the Satisfaction and Pleaſure of 
8 Truths, animate your daily Induſtry. 
Don't think Learning in general is arrived 
at its Perfectim, or that the Knowledge of 
any particular Subject in any Science cannot 
be improved, meerly becauſe it has lain five 
| hundred or a thouſand Years without Im- 
ora, The: pls Aga by the he 
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ſing of God on the Ingenuity and Dili- 
gence of Men, has brought to light ſuch 
Truths in natural Philoſophy, and fuch Diſ- 
coveries in the Heavens and the Earth, as 
ſeem'd to be beyond the Reach of Man. 
But may there not be Sir Jaac Neutons in 
every Science? You ſhould never deſpair 
therefore of finding out that which has ne- 
ver yet been found, unleſs you fee ſome- 
thing in the Nature of it which renders it 
unſearchable and above the reach of our 
Faculties. 

Nox ſhould a Student in Divinity ima- 
gine that our Age is arrived at a full under- 
ſtanding of every thing which can be known 
by the Scriptures. Every Age fince the Re- 
formation hath thrown ſome further Light 
on difficult Texts and Paragraphs of the 
Bible, which have been long obſcur'd by 
the early Riſe of Antichriſt : And ſince there 
are at preſent many Difficulties, and Dark- 
neſſes hanging about certain Truths of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and fince ſeveral of theſe 
relate to important Doctrines, ſuch as the 
Origin of Sin, the Fall of Adam, the Perſon of 
Chrift, the Bleſſed Trmity, and the Decrees 
of God, &c. which do ſtill embarraſs the 
Minds of honeſt and enquiring Readers, and 
which make Work for noiſy Controverſy ; 
it is certain there are ſeveral Things in the 
Bible yet unknown and not ſufficiently ex- 
plain d, and it i certain that mow is fome 

" 
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way to ſolve theſe Difficulties and to recon- 
cile theſe ſeeming Contradictions. And why 
may not a ſincere Searcher of Truth in the 
preſent Age, by Labour, Diligence, Study 
and Prayer, with the beſt Uſe of his rea- 
ſoning Powers, find out the proper Solution 
of thoſe Knots and Perplexities which have 
hitherto been unſolved, and which have af- 
forded Matter for angry Quarrelling ? Hap- 
py is every Man who tal be favour'd of 

eaven, to give a helping Hand towards 


the Introduction of the bleſſed Age of Light 
and Love... 5 
VII. DO not hover always on the Surface 
of Things, nor take up ſuddenly w_ meer 
Appearances ; but penetrate into the Depth 
of Matters, as far 29 — Time and Cir- 
cumſtances allow, eſpecially in thoſe Things 
which relate to your on Profeſſion. Do 
not indulge yourſelves to judge of Things 
by the firſt Glimpſe, or a ops) ſuperficial 
Viewof them; for this will fill the Mind with 
Errors and Prejudices, -and give it a wr 
Turn and ill Habit of Thinking, and make 
much Work for Retractation. Subito is carry'd 
away with Title Pages, ſo that he ventures 
to pronounce. upon a large Ofavw at once, 
to recommend it wonderfully when he 


had read half the Preface. Another Volume 
of Controverſies of equal Size, was diſcard- 
ed by him at once, becauſe it pretended to 
treat of the Trinity, and yet he could Ca 

£ ther 
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ther find the Word Eſſence nor Suchßſtences in 


the twelve firſt Pages: But Subito changes 


his Opinions of Men and Books and Things 


ſo often that no body regards him. 


As for thoſe Sciences, or thoſe Parts of 
Knowledge, which either your Profeſſion, 


your Leiſure, your Inclination, or your In- 


capacity, forbid you to purſue with much 
Application, or to ſearch far into them, you 
muſt be contented with an'b;forical and ſu- 
perficial Knowledge of them, and not pre- 
tend to form many Judgments of your own 


on thoſe Subjects which you underſtand very 


imperfectly. 


IX; Once a Day, eſpecially in the car- 


ly Years of Life and Study, call yourſelves 
to an Account what neu Ideas, what new 
Propofition or Truth you have gained, awhat 
further Confirmation f known Truths, and 


auobat Advances you have made in any Part of 


Knowledge; and let no Day if poſſible paſs 
away without ſome intellectual Gain: Such 

@ Courſe well purſued muſt certainly ad- 
vance us in uſeful Knowledge. It is a wiſe 
Proverb among the Learned, borrow'd from 
the Lips and Practice of a celebrated Painter, 
Nulla Dies fine Lined; let no Day pals 
without one Line at leaſt; And it was. a 
facred Rule among the Pythagoreans, that 


they ſhould every Evening thrice run over 


the Actions and Affairs of the Day, and 
examine what their Conduct hath been, What 
| | 8 a » 4 WON 18g C- ELLEN they 


— —— —— — — — — —— — 
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had done, f What they have neglected; 
— fed affured = Pk wat by this 
Method they would mike a noble Progreſs 
in the Path'6f Vertue. | 


Mid" dm F * *Yuddr ede 

Nb +8 fucptray ther el Grave l · 
rn #aicw ; Ti dS" Vita; Ti wor Sov wor ruled 
Tavie ci Tis Stins dęiſñt & Tones Oer. | 


Ne te faft Slunber tloſe your Eyes 

Before yu be recollefled thrice © 

' The Train of Aftions thro the By:. 

Where have ny Feet boſe vus their Way 2. | 

dur have I lamm, where Ver Por bern, 
From all Pe beard, FP Ur Pye fits 9 

What bes I more dn nth the ang, 

IV bat have I done that's worth the doing 7. _ 


Mlat bave I. fought that I ſhould frun ? _ 5 


I bat Duty have I left undone 2 
O mio what new Flies rum © 
Thoſe Sdlf-enguiyies are the Road 
| That leads to Lem nd 10 Gol. 


1 woviy be 20 
Ebriftianis, to fin Ss beartily en- 
e What this Heather 
Writer teaches. 

X. l a conftant With at all 


' 


a Wat of 
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your Aſſent to any Propoſition in a firm 
and unalterable Manner, till you have fome 
fim and unalterable Ground for it, and 
till you have arrived at fome clear and furs 
Evidence; till you have turned the Propos 
ſition om all Sides, and fearched the Matter 
thro and thro, ſo that you cannot de mi- 
ſtaken. And even where you may think you 
have full Grounds of Aſſurance, be not too 
eatly, nor too frequent in this Af 
ſurance in too petemptory and poſitive 4 
Manner, remembering that human Nature 
is always liable to miſtake in this 
| and feeble State. A dogmutical Sporit has 
a Inconveniences attending it: * 


Knowledge F you have —— 74 
r Opinion, tho it be upon too flight and 
ficient Grounds, yet you- will ftand de- 
termin'd to renounce the ſtrongeſt Reaſon 
brought for the e , and'grow 
againſt the ee of the cleareſt 
Pofitivo is a Man of this CR. 


obſtinate 


— * —— 


rance of the Carteſian Vortexes: 12 Un. 


forn — Wer broke h. — — 
S 

daten ede ar ure Pore, by 
phy ; yet having afferted his former Opti- 


NN 
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ed now to gk a little againſt the Truth, 
or to prevaricate in his Diſcourſe upon that 
Subject, leſt by admitting Conviction, he 
ſhould expoſe himſelf to the Neceſſity of 
confeſſing his former Folly and Miſtake ; and 
he has not Humility enough for that, 
| 2. A dogmatical. Spirit "oowenlly leads us 
to Arrogance of Mind, and gives a Man 
ſome Airs in Converſation, which' are too 
haughty and aſſuming. — 2a0f is a Man 
of Learning and very good 44. but 
his infallible Aſſurance renders his 
ſometimes unſupportable. 
3. A degmatzical Spirit inclines a Man to 
EE be cenſerious of lis Neighbours. Every one 
af. his Opinions appears to him written as 
it were with Sun- beams, and he grows an- 
gry that his Neighbour does not ſee. it in 
| the ſame Light. He is tempted to diſdain 
3 his Correſpondents. as Men of a low and 
dark Underſtanding,. becauſe they will not 
believe what he does. Furio goes further in 
| this wild Track, and charges thoſe whe 
| refuſe his Notions, with wilful Obſtinacy and 
vile Hypocriſy. ; he tells them boldly, that 
they refiſt the Truth, and fin in thei 
onſcienecs... . 
Turs are the Men, that when they 
deal; in Controverſy, delight in Reproaches. 
They abound in toſſing about Ab/ardity 
and Stupidity among their Brethren : They 
of the * e of Ka and Nen 


bis ; P lenti- 
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plentifully upon their Antagoniſts; and in 
Matters of ſacred Importance they deal out 
their Anathemas in abundance upon Chri- 
ſtians better than themſelves; they denounce 
Damnation upon their Neighbours without 
either Juſtice or Mercy, and when they 
pronounce Sentences of Divine Wrath a- 
gainſt ſuppoſed Heretics, they add their 
own human Fire and Indignation. A Dog- 
matiſt in Religion is not a great way off 
from a Bigot, and is in high Danger of grow 
ing up to be a bloody Perſecutor. 
XI. Tno' Caution and flow Aſſent will 
_ guard you againſt frequent Miſtakes and Re- 
tractations, yet you ſhould get Humility and 
Courage enough to retract any Miſtake, and 
confeſs an Error : Frequent Changes are 
Tokens of Levity, in our firſt Determina- 
tions; yet you fhould never be too proud 
to change your Opinion, nor frighted at the 
Name of a Changeling. Learn to ſcorn. 
thoſe vulgar Bugbears which confirm fooliſh 
Man in his ald Miſtakes, for fear of being 
charg'd with Inconſtancy. 1 confeſs tis 
better not to judge than to judge falſly, and 
'tis wiſer to withold our Aſſent till we ſee 
compleat Evidence ; but if we have too 
ſuddenly given up our Aſſent, as the wiſeſt 
Man does ſometimes, if we have profeſſed 
what we find afterwards to be falſe, we 
ſhould never be aſhamed nor afraid to re- 
- gounce a Miſtake, That's a noble Eflay 
Ny -W.3 | that 
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that is found among the Occafonal Papers 
to the World to practiſe Rerrac- 
tations; and I would recommend it to 
the Peruſal of 2— 7 Scholar and every 
Chriſtian. | 
XII. He that would raiſe his Judgment 
above the vulgar Rank of Mankind, and 
learn-to paſs a ju iſt Sentence on Perſons and 
Things, muſt "rake beed of a fanciful Tem- 
per of Mind, and @ bumorous Conduft in 
bes Aﬀarrs. Fancy and Humour early and 
conſtantly i _— may expect an old Age 
over- run with 
Tur Notion of a N eden is 
atly pleaſed or greatly difpleaſed with little 
g, who ſets his Heart much upon 
Matters of very ſmall Importance, who has 
his Will e every Day by Trifles, 
his Actions ſeldom direQed by the Reaſon 
and Nature of Things, and his Paſſions fre- 
quently raifed by T * of little Moment. 
Where this Practice is allowed, it will in- 
ſenſibly warp the judgment to pronounce 
little eat, and t you to lay a 
— — — ſhort, * 
Temper will incline you to paſs an unjuſt 
Value on almoſt every y Thing that occurs; 
and every Step you take in this Path is juſt 
fo far out of the way to Wiſdom. 
XIII. For the fame Reaſon have 2 care 
of trifling avith Things i tand momen- 
fax, or of fporting Lid Things awful and 
facred > 
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facred : Do not indulge a Spirit of Ridicule 
as ſome witty Men do on all Occaſions and 
Subjects. This will as unhappily biaſs the 
Judgment on the other Side, and incline 
you to paſs a low Eſteem on the moſt va- 
luable Objects. Whatſoever evil Habit we 
indulge in Practice, it will inſenſibly obtain 
a Power over our Underſtanding, — betray 
us into many Errors. Yocander is ready 
with his Jeſt to anſwer every Thing that he 
Hears ; he reads Books in the ſame jovial 
Humour, and has got the Art of turning 
every Thought and Sentence into Merri- 
ment. How many awkward and irregular 
Judgments does this Man paſs ſolema 
is, even when he deſigns to be grave 
and in earneſt? His Mirth and laughi 
Humour is formed into Habit and Temper, 
and leade his Underſtanding ſhamefully a- 
ſtray. Vou will ſee him in pur- 
ſuit of a gay flying Feather, and he is drawn 
by a Sort of Eis fatuus into Bogs and 
Mire almoſt eyery Day of his Life. 
XIV. Evgr maintain @ virtuous and 1 
ous Frame Spirit; for an Indu 
vicious Inclinations debaſes the Vn. 
ing and perverts the Jud . Whoredom 
and Wine, and new Wine take away the 
Heart and Soul and Reaſon of a Man. Sen- 
ſuality ruins the better Faculties of the Mind : 
an Indulgence to Appetite and Paſſion en- 
feebles the Powers of Reaſon, it makes the 
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Judgment weak and ſuſceptive of every Falſe- 
hood, and eſpecially of ſuch Miſtakes as 
have a Tendency toward the Gratification of 
the Animal; and it warps the Soul aſide 
ſtrangely from that ſteadfaſt Honeſty and 
Integrity that neceſſarily belongs to the Pur- 
ſuit of Truth. It is the virtuous Man who 
is in a fair way to Wiſdom. God gives to 
thoſe that are good in his Sight, Wiſdom, and 
Knowledge and Joy, Eccl. ii. 26. 
"PIETY towards God as well as Sobriety 
and Virtue are. neceflary Qualifications to 
make a truely wiſe and judicious Man, 
He that abandons Religion muſt a& in ſuch 
a Contradiction to his own Conſcience and 
beſt Judgment, that he abuſes and ſpoils the 
Faculty itſelf. It is thus in the Nature of 
Things, and it is thus by the righteous Judg- 
ment of God: Even the pretended Sages 
among the Heatbens, who did not hke to re- 
tain God in their Knowledge, they were given 
uß to a reprobate Mind, - & vir adn, an un- 
diſtinguiſhing or injudicious Mind, fo that 
they judged inconſiſtently and practiſed meer 
"Abſurdities, 724 drixare, Rom. i. 28. 
Ap it is the Character of the Slaves 
of Antichrift, 2 Theſ. ii. 10, &c. that thoſe 
- who. receive. not the Loue of tbe Truth were 
expoſed tothe Power of diabolical Sleights and 
Hing © Wonders. ' When divine Revelation 
_thines and blazes. in the Face of Men with 
«glorious Evidence, and they wink their Eyes 
SITIO | 1 2 againſt 


— 
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againſt it, the God of this World is ſuffered 
to blind them even in the moſt obvious, 
common and ſenſible Things. The great 
God of Heaven for this Cauſe. ſends them 
ſtrong Delufions that they ſhould believe a Lye ; 
and the Nonſenſe of Tranſubſlantiation in 
the Poiſo World is a moſt glaring Accom- 
pliſhment of this Prophecy beyond ever 
what could have been thought of or ex- 


peed amongſt Creatures who pretend to 
Reaſon. 


XV. WATCH againſt the Pride of your 


own Reaſon, and a vain Conceit of your own 
intellectual Powers, with the Neglect of di- 
vine Aid and Bleſſing. Preſume not upon 

eat Attainments in Knowledge by your own 
Self-ſufficiency : Thoſe who truſt to their 
own Underſtandings entirely, are pronounced 
Fools in the Word of God, and it is the 
wiſeſt of Men gives them this Character, 
he that truſteth in his own Heart is 4 Fool, 
Prov. xxviii. 26. And the ſame divine Wri- 
ter adviſes us to truſ in the Lord with all 
our Heart, and nat to lean to our own Under- 
landings, nor to be wiſe in our own Eyes, 
Chap. iii. 5, 7. " ved | 

TrosE a with a Neglect of Religion 


and Dependance on God apply themſelves to 


ſearch out every Article in the Things of 
God by the mere. Dint of their own Reaſon, 
have been ſuffered to run into wild Exceſſes 
of Foolery, and ſtrange Extravagance of 

| Opinions, 


* 
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General Rules 
Opinions. Every one who purſues this vain 
Courſe, and — not aſk for the Conduct of 
, Has juſt Rea- 
ft of God, and 
up a Prey to a und Prejutices; 
the all be edge d over to the Fol- 
lies of his own Heart, and purſue his own 
temporal and eternal Ruin. And even in 
common Studies we ſhould by Humility and 
Dependence engage the God of Truth on 


our Side, 
XVI. Orrs up therefore your daily 
s to God the Father of Lights, that he 
would bleſs all your Attempts and Labours 
in Reading, Study and Converſation. Think 
with yourſelf how eaſily and how inſenſibly 
by one turn of Thought he can Jead you 
into a Scene of uſeful Ideas: He can 
II Wn Oy Width | 
22 your Thoughts with Safety and Ea 
rough all e an intricate Sub- 
ject. Gr Gy the Antepat you 
ings can direct your Motions by his Pro- 
vidence, ſo that the Glance of an Eye or a 
Word the Ear, or a ſudden Turn 
of the Fancy, ſhall conduct you to a Train 
of | Sentiments. By his ſecret and ſu- 
preme of Government he can draw 
you bo read ach 5 or converſe with 
ſuch a Perſon, gie you more 


1 ö 
than 


26 


* 2. | 
ImeLoRE conſtantly hi 


Books and 
have a fatal Effoct, and rod you nent 


A mere Piece of Bigotry or Enthu 
rived from Faith and the Bible: 


Reaſons which 1 hve pine 60/6 


en, which might ee 


or 


Operations of the Mind, and in the ſearch 


Learning they thought it neceſſary to begin 
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pious Practice of invoking the Bleſhng of 
God on our Studies ate derived from the 

of Nature as well as Revelation. He 
that made our Souls and is the Father of 
Spirits, ſhall he not be ſuppoſed to have a 
moſt friendly Influence toward the Inſtruc- 


tion and Government of them? The Au- 


thor of our rational Powers can involve them 
in Darkneſs when he pleaſes by a ſudden 


Diſtemper, or he can abandon them to 


wander into dark and fooliſh Opinions when 


they are filled with a vain Conceit of their 


to be acknowledg- 


own Light. He expects 


ed in the common Affairs of Life, and he 


does as certainly expect it in the ſuperior 


of Knowledge and Truth. The very Greek 


 Heathens by "ths Light of Reaſon were 


taught to lay, Ex ois Ne, and the La- 
tins, ¶ Jove principium, Muſe. In Works of 


with God. Even the Poets call upon the 
ene 


| Compoſitions. 


Tux firſt Lines of Hamer in his Ziad and 
his Och fee, the firſt Line of Muſeus in his 
Song of Hero and Leander, the Beginning 
of Heſud in his Poem of | Works Days, 
and ſeveral others furniſn us with ſufficient 


Examples of this Kind; nor does Ovid leave 


out this Piece of Devotion as be begins his 


Stories of the Meramorphyſis. Chriflzanity 2 


* 


-< 
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much the more obliges us by the Precepts 


of Scripture to invoke the Aſſiſtance of the 


the true God in all our Labours of the Mind, 
for the I Nee of ourſelves and others. 


Biſhop Sanderſon ſays, that Study withont 


Prayer is Atheiſm, as well as that Prayer 
wick Study 1s 33 And we are 
ſtill more abundantly encouraged by the 
Teſtimony of thoſe who have acknowledged 
from their own Experience, that ſincere 
Prayer was no Hindrance to their Studies: 
they have gotten more Knowledge ſometimes 
upon their Knees than by their Labour in 


ruſing a variety of Authors, and they have 


ft this Obſervation for ſuch as follow, Bene 
ordſſe eſt bene ſtuduiſſe. Praying is the beſt 
ſtudying. 

To conclude, let Induſtry and Devotion 
join together, and you need not doubt the 
happy Succeſs. Prov. ii. 2. Incline thine Ear 
to Wiſdom, apply thine Heart to Underſtand- 

Cry. after Knowledge, and lift up thy 
2 1 ber as Silver, and ſearch for — 
as for hidden Treaſures; then ſbalt . 
derſtand the Fear of the Lord, &c. Ae is 
the Beginning of Wiſdom. It is the Lord who 


gives Wiſdom even to the Simple, and out of 


bis Mouth cometh Knowledge and . 
ing. 


CHAP. 


-. 
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CHAP. II. 


Obſervation Reading, I. nſtruftion 
y Leftures,, Converſation and 


Study compared. 


HER E are five eminent Mears or Me- 
thods whereby the Mind is imptoved 
Knowledge of Things, and theſe are 


of T 
— Reading, Fiſt rub lion Ler- 
tures, 1 430 10 Meditation ; ? which 
laſt in a i 
* us —_— 
2 
| worn n 
oe 7dke of "all Orcurrentes in human Life, 
whether ns ab, 
ther yelti or Things, + bes 
or others... tit" furniſhes us even 
from — 0 with 2 rich variety of Ideas 
and Propoſitions, Words and Phraſes : TI 
by. this we know that Fire will burn, that 
n that Horſe eats Graf? 


Nr e. _ 
iſcour-ſe, 
. bs 
are many, 22 are great, ” hk 
our Badies die, and are carry'd to the Grave, 
and tht one Generation ſucceeds another, All 


220 Things which we ſee, which we hear, 
or 


| | : 03 
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or feel, which we perceive by Senſe or 
Conſciouſhels, or which we know in a di- 
rect Matmer, with ' ſcarce any Exerciſe of 

our reflecting Faculties or our reaſoning 
Powers, may be included under the general 
Name of Obſervation. 

WH tn this Obſervation relates to any thing 
that ithmediately concerns e and of 
which we are conſcious, it may be called 
Experience. 80 I am faid to know or ex- 

that T be in myſelf a Proer of 
thinking, feuring, loving, &c. chat I lu 
Appetites and Paſſions working in me, and 
- perſonal Occurrentes — attended me 


Life. 
Mr. Locke means by Segſatiam and Nefleion 


Objervation therefore includes all that 


5 Wurx we ate out the Nature 
or Properties of atiy Being, by vatious Me- 


thods of Trial, 65 when we apply fome 
active Powers or ſet op on Cauſes at work, 
to q what Effects would uoe, 
th Bin of tion is © CAP” Eg 
ment. So when throw a Bullet into Water, 
I find it Hals: : And when Ithrow the fame 
Bullet intv Quick-floer, J fee it fem: 
But if 1 beat out Tur Bullet into = thin bol 
ny Shape lis « Dich, chen it will form ir 
the N. 1 1 Re | Arie bob Frs 


1 16 44 they — 
4 Re 
Into @ Plant,” 7 
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AI. theſe belong to the firſt Method of 
Knowledge, which I call Oœer vation. 
II. READING is that Means or Me- 
thod of Knowledge whereby we acquaint 
ourſelves with what other Men have written 
or publiſhed to the World in their Writings. 
Theſe Arts of Tl and Mriting are of 
infinite Advantage; for by them we are 
made Partakers of the Sentiments, Obſerva- 
tions, Reaſonings and Improvements of all 
the learned World, in the moſt remote Na- 
tions, and in former Ages, almoſt from the 


Beginning of Mankind. 8 
III. PUBLICK or private Lectures, are 
ſuch verbal Inſtruftions as are given by a 
Teacher while the Learners attend in Silence. 
This is the Way of learning Religion from 
the Pulpit, or of Philoſopby or Theology from 
the Profeflor's Chair, or of Mathematicks by 
a Teacher ſhewing us various Theorems or 
Problems, i. e. Speculations or Practices, by 
Demonſtration and Operation, with all the 
Inſtruments of Art neceſſary to thoſe Ope- 
rations. e tbo: 24 Lama, 
IV. CONVERSATION. is another 
Method of improving our Minds, wherein 
by mutual Diſcourſe 'and Enquiry we learn the 
: Sentiments of others, as well as communicat 
b our Sentiments to others in 17. Manner. 
Sometimes indeed, though both Parties ſpeak 
by turns, yet the Advantage is only on one 
Side; as, when a Teacher and a Learner 


— 


32A meet 
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meet and diſcourſe together: But frequently 
the Profit is mutual. Under this Head of 
Converſation we may alſo rank Diſputes of 


various Kinds. 


V. MEDITATION or Study in- 


cludes all thoſe Exerciſes of the Mind where- 


by we render all the former Methods uſeful for 
our Increaſe in true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 

Tis by Meditation we come to confirm our 
Memory of Things that paſs through our 
Thoughts in the rn Oe of Life, in our 
own Experiences, and in the Obſervations 
we make: "Tis by Meditation that we draw. 
various Irene and eſtabliſh in our 
Minds general Princi ples of Knowledge. 

Tis by Meditation tat we compare the va- 
rious Ideas which we derive from our Senſes, 

or from the Operations of our. Souls, and 
join them in Propoſitions. It is by Medita- 
tion that we fix in our Memory whatſoever 
we learn, and form our own Judgment of 
the Truth or Falſhood, the Strength or 
Weakneſs of what others ſpeak or write. It 
is Meditation or Study that draws out long 
Chains of Argument, and ſearches and finds 
deep and difficult Truths which before lay 
concealed in Darkneſs. 

IT would be a needleſs Thing to prove 
that our own ſolitary Meditations, together 
with the few Obſervations that the moſt Part 
of Mankind are capable of making, are not 
ſufficient, of themſelyes to lead us into the 

_— Attain- 
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Attainment of any confiderable Propottion 
of Knowledge, at leaft in an Age fo much 
improved as ours is, without the Aſſiſtance 
of Converſation and Read; , and other pro- 
5. Hiſtructions that are to be attained in our 
ys. Vet each of theſe five Methods have 
their peculiar Advantages, whereby they afſiſt 
each other; and their ** Defz#ts, which 
have need to be ful pply'd by the others Aſ- 
fiſtance. Let us trace over ſome of the par- 
ticular Auantages of each. 
I. Onz Method of improving the Mind 
W and the Advantages of it are 
e 
I. IT is owing ; to Objervation that our 
Mind is furni eee fample and com- 
plex Ideas. the Ground-work 
25 Foundation of Knowledge, and 
makes us capable of uſing an! 5A the other 
Methods for improving the : For if 
we did not attain a Variety of Katt and 
intellectual Ideas by the Senſation of outward 
Objects, by the Con/ciouſne/s of our own 
Appetites and Paſſions, Pleaſures and Pains, 
and by inward Experience of the Actings of 
our own Spirits, it would be impoſſible ei- 
ther for Men or Books to teach us any thing. 
It is Obſervation that muſt. give us our firſt 
Ideas of Things, as it includes in it Senſe and 
„„ 
AL IL our Knowledge deriy'd from 
Objervation, whether-it be of fingle Ideas - 
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of Propofitions, is Knowledge gotten at firſt 
Hand, Hereby we ſee and know things as 
they are, or as they to us; we take 
the Impreſſions of them on our Minds from 
the original Objects themſelves, which give 
a carer and ſtronger ion of Things: 
"Theſe Ideas are more lively, and the Pro- 
poſitions (at leaſt in many Caſes) are much 
more evident. Whereas what Knowledge 
we derive from Lectures, Reading and Con- 
wer/ation, is but the Copy of other Mens 
Ideas, that is, the Picture of a Picture; and 
tis one Remove further from the —— 
3. ANoTHER Advantage of Ob 
is, that we may gain Knowledge all the Day 
hong, and every Moment of our Lives, and 
every Moment. of our Exiſtence we may be 
adding ſomething to our intellectual Trea- 
ſures thereby, except while we are a- 
fleep ; and even then the Remembrance of 
our Dreamings will teach us ſome Truths, 
and lay a Foundation for a better Acquaint- 
ance with human Nature both in the Powers 
and in the Frailties of it. 
II. Tur next —9 — — the 
Mind is by Reading, an * 
of it are ſuch as theſe. 
1. By Reading we acquaint ourſelves in a 
very extenſive Manner with the ¶ fairs, Ac- 
tions and Thoughts of the Living and the 
Dead, in the moſt remote Nations nds in nas 
difn Ages ; and that 5 as much Eaſe 
| 2 28 
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as though they lived in our own Age and 
Nation. By reading of Books we may learn 
ſomething from all Parts of Mankind; where- 
as by Obſervation we learn all from ourſelves, 
and only what comes within our own direct 
Cognizance; by (unverſation we can only 


enjoy the Aſſiſtance of a very few Perſons, 


viz. thoſe who are near us and live at the 
fame Time when we do, that is, our Neigh- 
bours and Contemperaries : But our Know- 
ledge is much more narrowed ſtill, if we 
confine ourſelves merely to our own ſolitary 
Reaſonings without much Obſervation or 
Reading; for then all our Improvement 
muſt ariſe only from our own ward 
Powers, and Meditations, _ - 

2. By Reading we learn not woly the 
Actions and the AT of diſtant Na- 
tions and Ages, but we transfer to ourſelves 
the Knowledge and Improvements of the 


moſt learned Men, the wiſeſt and the beſt of 


Mankind, when or whereſoever they lived: 

For though many Books have been written 
by weak and injudicious Perſons, yet the 
moſt of thoſe Books which have obtain'd 
great Reputation in the World are the Pro- 
ducts of great and wiſe Men in their ſeve- 


ral Ages and Nations: Whereas we can ob- 


tain the Conver/ation and Inſtruction of thoſe 
only who are within the reach of our Dwell- 
ing, or our Acquaintance, whether they are 
ie or unwiel and ſometimes that narrow 
2 2 Q „ 
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Sphere ſcarce. affords any Perſon. of great 
Eminence in Wiſdom or Learning, unleſs. 
our Inſtruffor happen to have this Character. 
And as for our own Study and Meditations, 
even when we arrive at ſome good Degrees 
of Learning, our Advantage for further im- 
provement in Knowledge by them 1s {till far 
more contracted than what we may derive 
3. Warn we read Authors we learn the 
beft, the moſt labour d and moſt reſm d Senti- 
ments even of thoſe wiſe and learned Men ; 
for they have ſtudy'd hard, and have com- 
mitted to writing their matureſt Thoughts, 
and the Reſult of their long Study and Ex- 
ferience: Whereas by Converſation, and in 
ſome Lefures, we obtain many times only 
the preſent Thoughts of our Tutors or 
Friends, which (tho' they may be bright and 
uſeful) yet at firſt perhaps, may be ſudden 
and indigeſted, and are meer Hints which 
have riſen to no Maturity. 1 

4. TIs another Advantage of Reading. 
that we may review what vue have read; 
we may conſult the Page again and again, 
and meditate on it, at ſucceſſive Seaſons in 
our ſereneſt and retir'd Hours, having the 
Book always at Hand: But what we obtain 
by Converſation and in Lectures, is oftentimes 
Joſt again as ſoon as the Company breaks 
up, or at leaſt when the Day vaniſhes; un- 
Jels we happen to have the Talent of a good 

| 1 
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Memory, or quickly retire and note down 
what Remarkables we have found in thoſe 
Diſcourſes. And for the fame Reaſon, and 
for want of retiring and writing, many a 
learned Man has loſt ſeveral uſeful Medi- 
tations of his own, and could never recal 
them again. | 

HI. T HE Advantages of verbal Infliruc- 

tions by publick or private Lectures are theſe. 

1. THERE is ſomething more ſpright- 

ly, more delightful and — in the 
living Diſcourſe of a wiſe, a learned, — 
well- qualified Teacher, than there is in the 

| filent and ſedentary Practice of Reading. 
The very Turn of Voice, the good Pro- 
nunciation, and the polite and alluring Man- 
ner which ſome Teachers have attained, 
will engage the Attention, keep the Sout 
fixed, and convey and infinuate into the 
Mind, the Ideas of Things in a more lively 
and forcible Way, than the meer reading of 
Books in the Silence and Retirement of the 
Cloſet. 

2. A Tutor or Inſtructor, when he pa- 
raphraſes and explains other Authors, can 
mark out the preciſe Point of Difficulty or 
Controverſy, and unfold it. Fe. can ſhew 

which P hs are teſt Im- 
5 nd" which are of Ick Moment, 
He can teach his Hearers what Authors, or 
what Parts of an Author, are beſt worth 


reading on any particular Subject; and thus 
ſave 


2 


_— 
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fave his Diſciples much Time and Pains by 
ſhortning the Labours of their Cloſet and 


private Sadics. He can ſhew you what 
were the Doctrines of the Antients in a 
um, which perhaps would coſt much 
Labour and the Perufal of many Books to 
attain, He can inform you what new Doc- 
trines or Sentiments are riſing in the World, 
before they come to be publick ; as well as 
int you with his own private Thoughts 
his own Ex ts and Obſervations, 
which never were and perhaps never will be 
publiſhed to the World, _ yet m be 


very valuable and uſeful. 


3. A LIVING Inſtructor can convey to 
our Senſes thoſe Notions with which be would | 
iſb our Minds, when be teaches us natural 


Philoſophy, or moſt Parts of mathematical 


Learning. He can make the 
before our Eyes. He can deſcribe Hgures 
and Diagrams, point to the Lines and Augles, 
and make out the ation in a more 
intelligible manner by ſenſible Means, which 
cannot be done fo well 2 
even though we ſhould have the fame Fi- 
gures lying in a Book before our Eyes. 


4 


A 


living Teacher therefore is ann 
Help in theſe Studies. 


ö e u 
Subject of Diſcourſe is Moral, Logical or 


Rbetorical, &c. and which does not directly 


come under the Notice of our Senſes, Aa 
D 4 Tutor 
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Tutor may explain his Ideas by ſuch fami- 
liar Examples and plain or ſimple Similitudes 
as ſeldom find F in Books and Writ- 
ings. 
4. WHEN an Inſtructor in his Loftus 
delivers any Matter of Difficulty, or expreſ- 
ſes himſelf in ſuch a Manner as ſeems ob- 
ſcure, ſo that you don't take up his Ideas 


clearly or fully, you have opportunity, at leaſt 


when the Lecture is finiſhed, or at other 
proper Seaſons, to enquire how fuch a Sen- 
Fence ſhould be underſiood, or how ſuch a Dif 
. may be explained and removed. 

Ix there be Permiſſion given to free Con- 


verſe with the Tutor, either in the midſt 


of the Lecture or rather at the End of it 
concerning any. Doubts or Difficulties that 
occur to the Hearer, ee beings if very near 


to Converſation. or Diſcourſe. 


IV. CONVERSATION is the next 


Method of Improvement, and it is attended 


with the following Advantages. 
1, WHEN we converſe familiarly with a 


learned Friend, ue have bis own Help at hand 


to explain to us every Word and Sentiment that 
Jeems-obſcure in his Diſcourſe, and to inform 
us of his whole M , ſo that we are in 
much leſs Danger of miſtaking his Senſe ; 


whereas in Books whatſoever is really ob- 
ſcure, may alſo abide always obſcure with- 
out Remedy, ſince the Author is not at 


hand, that we may enquire his Senſe. p 
| F. 


1 
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Ip we miſtake the Meaning of our Friend 
in Converſation, we are quickly ſet right 
again; but in Reading we many times go 
on in the fame Miſtake, and are not capable 
of recovering ourſelves from it. Thence it 
comes to paſs that we have ſo many Con- 
teſts in all Ages about the Meaning of an- 
cient Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Wri- 
ters. Happy ſhould we be could we but 
converſe with Moſes, Eſaiab and St. Paul, 
and conſult the Prophets and Apoſtles, when 
we meet with a difficult Text! But that 
glorious Converſation is reſerved for the Ages 
of future Bleſſedneſs. 

2. WHEN we are diſcourſing upon any 
Theme with a Friend, - ” uy” our 
Doubts and Objections aint bis his Sentiments, 
and have them ſolved and anſwered at once. 
The Difficulties that ariſe in our Minds may 

be removed by one enlightning Word of our 
Correſpondent ; whereas in Reading, if a Dif- 
ficulty or Queſtion ariſe in our Thoughts 
which the Author has not hap to men- 
tion, we muſt be content without a preſent 
Anſwer or Solution of it. Books cannot ſpeak. 

3. Nor only the Doubts which ariſe in 
the Mind upon any Subject of Diſcourſe are 
eaſily propoſed and ved i in 3 but 
the very Difficulties ue meet with in Books 
and in our private Studies may find a Relief 
by friendly Conference. We may pore upon 
a knotty Point in ſolitary Meditation many 

Months 
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Months without a Solution, becauſe perhaps 
we have got into a wrong Tract of Thought; 
and our Labour (while we are purſuing a falſe 
Scent) is not only uſeleſs and unſucceſsful, 
but it leads us perhaps into a long Train of 
Error for want of being corrected in the firſt 
Step. But if we note down this Difficulty 
when we read it, we may propoſe it to an in- 
genious Correſpondent when we ſee him, we 
may be relieved in a Moment, and find the 
Difficulty vaniſh: He beholds the Object 
perhaps in a different View, ſets it before us 
in quite another Light, and leads us at once 
into Evidence and Truth, and that with a 
delightful Surprize. : 
4. CONVERSATION calls out in- 

to Lale what has been lodged in all the Ne. 
ceſſes and ſecret Chambers of the Soul : By 
occaſional Hints and Incidents it brings old 
uſeful Notions into Remembrance; it un- 
folds and diſplays the hidden Treaſures of 
Knowledge with which , Obſerua+- 
tion and Study had before furniſhed the 
Mind. By mutual Diſcourſe the Soul is 
awakened and allured to bring forth its 
Hoards of Knowledge, and it learns how 
to render them moſt uſeful to Mankind. A 
Man of vaſt Reading without Converſation 
is like a Miſer who lives only to himſelf, 

5. In free and friendly Converſation our 
intellectual Powers are more animated and our 
Spirits ad with a ſuperior Vigour in — 
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is a Shaypneſs and Sagacity of Thought that 
attends Coyverſation beyond what we find 
whilſt we are ſhut up reading and 7 
in our Retirements. Our Souls may be e- 
rene in Solitude, but not /park/mg, though 
perhaps we are employed in reading the 
Works of the brighteſt Writers. Often 
has it happened in free Diſcourſe that new 
Thoughts: are ſtr ſtruck out, and the 
Seeds of Truth ſparkle and blaze through 
the Company, which in calm and ſilent 
Reading would never have been excited. 
By Corverſation you will both give and re- 
ceive this Benefit; as Fints when put into 
Motion and ſtriking againſt each other pro- 
duce living Fire on both Sides, which would 
never have riſen from the ſame hard Ma- 
terials in a State of Reſt. 

6. In generous Converſation amongſt in- 
genious and learned Men we have a great 
Advantage of propoſing our private Opini- 
ons, and of bringing our own Sentiments to 
the Teft, and learning in a more compendi- 
ous and a. ſafer Way what the World will 
judge of them, how Mankind will receive 
them, what Objections may be raiſed againſt 
them, what Defects there are in our Scheme; 
and how to correct our own Miſtakes ; which 
Advantages are not fo eaſy to be obtained 
by our own. private Meditations : For the 
Pleafure we take in our own Notions, * 
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the Paſſion of Self-love, as well as the Narrow- 


mne of our own Views, tempt us to paſs too 
favourable an Opinion-on our own Schemes ; 
whereas the variety of Genius in our ſeveral 
Aſſociates will give happy Notices how our 
— will ſtand in the View of Man- 


i: TI alſo another conſiderable Ad- 
vantage of Converſation that it furniſhes the 
Student with the Knowledge: of Men and 
the Affairs of Life, as Reading furniſhes 
him with Book- Learning. A s who 
dwells all his Days among Books may have 
amaſs d a vaſt heap of Notions, 
but he may be a Ki ae FI which is a 
contemptible ſort of Character in the World. 
A Hermit who has been ſhut up in his Cell 
in a College, has contracted a ſort of Mould 
and Ruſt upon his Soul, and all his Airs of 
Behaviour have a certain aukwardneſs in 
them; but theſe aukward Airs are worn 
away by degrees in Company: The Ruſt 
and the Mould are filed and bruſht off by 
polite Converſation, The Scholar now be- 
comes a Citizen or a Gentleman, a Neigb- 
bour and a Friend; he learns how to dreſs 
his Sentiments in the faireſt Colours, as well 
as to ſet them in the- ſtrongeſt Light. Thus 
he brings out his Notions with Honour, he 
makes {ome uſe of them in the World and 
unproves the Theory by the Practice. 
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Bu T before we proceed too far in finiſh- 
ing a bright Character by 8 we 
ſhould conſider, that ſomething elſe is neceſ- 
ſary beſides an Acquaintance with Men and 
Books : And therefore I add, 

V. MERE Lectures, Reading, and Con- 
verſation without Thinking, are not ſuffi- 
cient to make a Man of Knowledge and 
Wiſdom. It is our own Thought and Re- 
flexion, Study and Meditation muſt attend 
all the other Methods of Improvement, 
and perfect them. It carries theſe Advan- 
tages with it: | 

1. Tho Obſervation and Inſtruftion, 
Reading and Converſation may furniſh us with 
many Ideas of Men and Things, yet it is 
our own Meditation and the Labour of our 
own Thoughts that muſt form our Judgment 
of Things. Our own Thoughts ſhould 
join or diſ- join theſe Ideas in a Propoſition 
for ourſelves: It is our own Mind that mu? 
judge for aurſelves concerning the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of Ideas, and form Pro- 
poſitions of Truth out of them. Neading 
and Converſation may acquaint us with many 
Truths and with many Arguments to ſupport 
them, but it is our own Study. and Reaſoning 
that muſt, determine whether theſe Propoſi- 
tions are true, and whether theſe Arguments 
are juſt and ſolid. | 5:44 

IT is confeſt there are a thouſand Thin 
which our Eyes have not ſeen, and which 

would 
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would never come within the reach of our 
perſonal and immediate Knowledge, and Ob- 
ſervation, becauſe of the Diſtance of Times 
and Places: Theſe muſt be known by con- 
ſulting other Perſons ; and that is done ei- 
ther in their Myitings or in their Diſcouiſes. 
But aſter all, let this be a fixed Point with 
us, that it is our on Reflection and Fudg- 
ment muſt determine how far we ſhonld re- 
ceive that which Books or Men inform us 
of, and how far they are worthy -of our 
Aſſent and Credit. 8 | 

2. IT is Meditation and Study that fran, 
fers and conveys the Notrons and Sentiments of 
'others to ourſelves, ſo as to make them pro- 
perly our own. It is our own Fut 
upon them as well as our of them 
that makes them become our own Property. 
It does as it were concoct our intellectual 
Food, and turns it into a Part of ourſelves:- 
Juſt as a Man may call his Limbs and his 
Fleſh his own, whether he borrowed the 
Materials from the Ox or the Sheep, from 
the Lark or the Lobſter ; whether he de- 
Tived it from Corn or Milk, the Fruits of 
the Trees or the Herbs and Roots of the 
Earth; it is all now become one Subſtance 
with himſelf, and he wields and manages 
thoſe Muſcles and Limbs for his on pro- 
per Purpoſes, which once were the Sub- 
ſtance of other Animals or Vegetables; that 
very Subſtance which laſt Week was graz- 
ac | ing 
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ing in the Field or fwimming in the Sea, 
waving in the Milk -pail, or growing in the 
Garden, is now become Part of the Man. 
. By Study and Meditation we improve 
the Mints that we have acquired by Ob/er- 
vation, Converſation and Reading; we take 
more time in Thinking, and by the La- 
bour of the Mind we penetrate deeper into 
Themes of Knowledge, and carry our 
"Thoughts ſometimes much farther on many 
jets than we ever met with either in 
the Books of the Dead or Diſcourſes of the 
Living. It is our own Reaſoning that draws 
out one Truth from another, and forms a 
whole Scheme of Science from a few Hints 
which we borrowed elſewhere. 4 
Br a Survey of thefe Things we may 
juſtly conclude that he that ſpends all his 
time in tearing Lectures, or poring upon 
Books, without Obſervation, Meditation or 
Converſe, will have but a mere hifforical 
Tonowledge of Learning, and be able only to 
tell what others have known'or ſaid on the 
Subject: He that lets all his Time. flow 
away in "Converſation withoat due Obſerva- 
tion, Reading or Study, will gain but a flight 
and ſuperficial Knowledge, which will be 
in danger of vaniſhing with the Voice of 
the Speaker : And he that confines himſelf 
merely to his Cloſet and his own narrow Ob- 
ſervation of Things, and is taught only by 
his own ſolitary Thoughts, without \Inſtruc- 
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tion by Lectures, Reading ar free Cunver- 
ation, will be in danger of a narrow Spirit, 
a vain Conceit of himſelf, and an unreaſon- 
able Contempt. of others; and after all he 


will obtain but a very limited and imperfect 
View and Knowledge of Things, and he 
will ſeldom learn how to make that Know- 
ledge uſeful. + © IT 
TarrsE five Methods of 

| ſhould be purſued jointly, and go Hand in 
Hand, where our Circumſtances are ſo hap- 
py as to find Opportunity and Conveniency 
to enjoy them all: Though I muſt give 
my Opinion, that two of them, viz. Read- 
ing and Meditation ſhould imploy much 
more of our Time than publick Lectures or 
Converſation and Diſcourſe, As for Obſer- 
vation we may be always acquiring Know- 
ledge that Way, whether we are alone or 
in Company. 4 | 

Bur it will be for our further Improve- 
ment if we go over all theſe five Methods 
of obtaining Knowledge more diſtinctly and 
more at large, and ſee what ſpecial Advances 
1 uſeful Science we may draw from them 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1 


Rules relating to Oxs Exv ATION. 


H O' Obſervation in the ſtrict Senſe of 
the Word, and as it is diſtinguiſhed 
from Meditation and Study, is the firſt Means 
of our Improvement, and 1 75 its ſtricteſt Senſe 
it does not include in it any Reaſonings of the 
Mind upon the Things — we obſerve, or 
Inferences drawn me". them; yet the Mo- 
tions of the Mind are fo exceeding ſwift, 
chat it is hardly poſſible for a thinking Man 
to gain Experiences or Obſervations without 
making ſome ſecret and ſhort Reflextons up- 
on them: and therefore in giving a few Di- 
rections concerning this Method of Improve- 
ment, I ſhall not fo narrowly confine my 
elf to the meer firſt Impreſſion of ObjetFs on 
the Mind by Obſervation ; but include alfo 
ſome Hints which relate to the _ moſt 
ealy, and obvious Reflexions or Reaſonings 
which ariſe from them. . 
I. Lx r the Enlargement of your Know- 
ledge be one conſtant View and Deſign in Life ; 
ſince there is no Time, or Place, m Tranſ- 
aeHons, Occurrences, or Engagements in Life, 
which exclude us from this Method of im- 
proving the Mind. When we are alone even 
in Darkneſs and Silence, we may converſe 
-with our own Hearts, obſerve the — 
E 
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of our own Spirits, and reflect upon the 
inward Motions of our own Paſſions in 
ſome of the lateſt Occurrences in Life; we 
may acquaint. ourſelves with the Powers, 
and Properties, the Tendencies and Inclina- 
tions both of Body and Spirit, and gain'a 
more intimate Knowleage of ourſekves. When 
we are in Company, we may diſcover ſome- 
thing more of human Nature, of human 
Paſſions and Follies, and of human Affairs, 
Vices and Vertues, by converſing with Man- 
kind, and obſerving their Conduct. Nor is 
there any thing more valuable than the 
Knowleage of ourſelves, and the Knowleage of 
Men, except it be the Knowledge of God 
who made us, n. 
our Governour. 

WHEN we are in the Houſe or the Gity, 
whereſoever we turn our Eyes, we ſee the 
Works of Men ; when we are abroad in the 
Country, we behold more of the Works of 
God. The Skies and the Ground above 
and beneath us, and the animal and veget- 
able World = about us may entertain 
our Obſervation with ten thouſand Va- 
rieties. 

ExDEAvouR therefore, to drrive ſome 
Infiruftion or Improvement of the Mind from 
every thing which you ſee, or hear, from e- 
very thing which occurs in human Taft, from 
every don eye 1 St . 
th Fe ren 
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Fk Ton down ſome Knowledge from 
the Clouds, the Stars, the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Revolution of all the Planets : Dig 
and draw up ſome valuable Meditations 
from the Depths of the Earth, and ſearch 
them through the vaſt Oceans of Vater: 
Extract ſome intellectual Improvements from 
the Minerals, and Metal; from the Won- 
ders of Nature among the Vegetables, the 
Herbs, Trees, and Flowers. Learn ſome 
Leſſons from the Bird, and the Beaſts, and 
the meaneſt InſefF. Read the Wiſdom of 
God and his admirable Contrivance in them 
all: Read his Almighty Power, his rich and 
various Goodneſs, in all the Works of his 


Hands. 
FRxoM the Day and the Nigbt, the Hours 
and the fiyi N ha a wiſe Im- 
of Time, and be watchful to 


provement o 


— every Opportunity toincreaſe in Know- 

AM the Viciſſitudes and Revolutions f 
Nations and Famihes, and from the various 
Occurrences of the Werld. learn the Inſtability 
of mortal Affairs, the Uncertainty of Life, 
the Certainty of Death. From a "Coffin and 
a Funeral learn to meditate upon your: own 
Departure, 

From the Fades 85 Follies of Ge 
obſerve what is hateful in them; conſider 
how ſuch a Practice looks in another Peron 
and remember that it looks as ill or worſe'in 

E 2 your- 
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yourſelf, D learn 
of your Imitation. 
| From the Deformity, the Diſtreſt, or 
Calamity of others, derive Leſſons of Thank- 
8 and Hymns ef grateful Praiſe 
to your Creator, Governor and Benefactor, 
who has form'd you in a better Mould, and 
8221 from thoſe Evils. Learn alſo 
arne! Leflon of Contentment in your 
Eſtate, and Compaſſion to our Neigh- 
tour under is Miles. a 
From your natural Powers, Senſations, 
Fudgment „Memory, Hands, Feet, gar 
Inference, that they were not given 
for nothing, but for ſome uſcful Em oy- 
ment to the Honour of your Maker, and 
for the good of your —— as 
well as for your own beſt Intereſt and final 
Happineſs. 
4 and e a mac 
neſſes, and s that a | 
the Evil of Cn id the Imperfettion of 
your preſent State. From your own Sins 
r 
Practice Humility towar 
God and Men Appearance i Na 
RUS every m ature, 
and from every Occurrence of Life, you 
may derive natural; moral and religious 82 


feroations to entertain Minds, as well 
as Rules of Condudt in the Affairs relating to 
nme | 


II. Its 


n 
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II. Ix order to furniſh the Mind with a 
e et e 
0 £ i ge and grat {= 
2 rather than diſcouraged. It is K very 
hopeful Sign in young Creatures, to ſee 
them curious in obſerving, and inquiſitiye 
in ſearching into the greateſt Part of Things 
that occur; nor ſhould ſuch an enquiring 
Temper be frown'd into Silence, nor be 
rigorouſly reſtrain'd, but ſhould rather be 
ſatisfy d by proper Anſwers given to all 
thoſe Queries. | | Pg 
Fon this Reaſon alſo, where Time and 
Fortune allows it, young People ſhould be 
led into Company at proper Seaſons, ſhould 
be carried abroad to ſee the Fields, and the 
Woods, and the Rivers, the Buildings, 
Towns and Cities diſtant from their own 
Dwelling ; they ſhould be entertain'd with 
the Sight of ſtrange Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, - 
Inſects, Vegetables, and Productions both of 
Nature and Art of every Kind, whether 
they are the Products of their own or fo- 
reign Nations: And in due Time, where 


Providence gives ( ity, they may 
travel under a wiſe Inſpector or Tutor 


to different Parts of the World for the ſame 
End, that they may bring home Treaſures 
of uſeful Knowledge. | 

III. Amons all theſe Obſervations, 
eorite down what is more remarkable and un- 
common : Reſerve theſe Remarks in ſtore 
| E 3 for 
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for proper Occaſions, and at proper Seaſons 
take a Review of them. Such a We 
will give you a Habit of uſeful Thinking : 
This a lh the Walt of your Soul 
from running to waſte, and by this means 
even your looſer Moments will turn to happy 

Account both here and hereafter. h 

AND whatever uſeful Obſervations have 
been made, let them be at leaſt ſome Part 
of the Subject of your Converſation among 
your Friends at next Meeting, 

LET the Circumſtances or Situations of 
Life be what, or where they will, a Man 
ſhould never neglect this Improvement which 
may be derived from Obſervation. Let him 
— into the Eaſt or Weſft-Indies, and fulfil 
the Duties of the Military or the mercan- 
tile Life there; let him. rove through the 
Earth or the Seas for his own Humour as 
a Traveller, or purſue his Diverſions in 
What Part of the World he pleaſe as a 
Gentleman; let proſperous or adverſe For- 
tune call him to the moſt diſtant Parts of 
the Globe; {till let him carry on his Know- 
ledge and the Improvement of his Soul by 
wile Obſervations, In due time by this 
Means he may render himſelf ſore way 

uſeful to the Societies of Mankind, 
_  THEBALDINGO in his younger Years 
viſited the Foreſts of Noruay on the Account 


of Trade and Timber, and beſides his pro- 


per Obſervations of the Growth of Trees 
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on thoſe Northern Mountains, he learnt 
there was a Sort of People called Finns in 
thoſe Confines which border upon Sweden, 
whoſe Habitation is in the Woods: And he 
lived afterwards to give a good Account of 
them and ſome of their Cuſtoms to the 
Royal Society for the Improvement of na- 
tural Knowledge. PuTEoLI was taken ca 
tive into Turkey in his Youth, and travelled 
with his Maſter in their holy Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, whereby he became more intelligent 
in the Forms, Ceremonies and Fooleries of 
the Mabometan Worſhip than perhaps ever 
any Briton knew before ; and by his Manu- 
ſcripts we are more acquainted in this laſt 
Century with the Turkiſh Sacreds than any 
one had ever informed us. 

IV. LeT us keep our Minds as free as 
poſſible from Paſſions and Prejuaices ; tor theſe 


will give a wrong turn to our Obſervations 


both on Perſons and Things. The Eyes of 


a Man in the Jaundice make yellow Ob- 
ſervations on every thing ; and the Soul tinc- 
tur'd with any Paſſion or Prejudice diffuſes a 
falſe Colour over the real Appearances of 
Things; and diſguiſes many of the common 
Occurrences of Life : It never beholds things 
in a true Light, nor ſuffers them to appear 
as they are. Whenſoever therefore you 
would make proper Obſervations, let Self 
with all its Influences ſtand aſide as far as 
poſſible; abſtract your own Intereſt and your 

E 4 own 


— 
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own Concern from them, and bid all Friend- 


ſhips and Enmities ſtand aloof and keep out 
of the Way in the Obſervations that you 


make relating to Perſons and Things. 


Ix this Rule were well obey d, we ſhould 
be much better guarded againſt thoſe com- 
mon Pieces of Miſconduct in the Obſerva- 
tions of Men, v/2. The falſe Judgments of 
Pride and Envy. How ready is Erty to 
mingle with the Notices which we take of 
other Perſons? How often is Mankind prone 
to put an ill Senſe upon the Actions of their 
Neighbours, to take a Survey of them in 
an evil Poſition, and in an unhappy Light ? 
and by this means we form a worſe Opinion 
of our Neighbours than they deſerve ; while 
at the fame time Pride and Self flattery 
tempt us to make unjuſt Obſervations on 
ourſelves in our own Favour. In all the 
favourable Judgments we paſs concerning 
ourſelves, we ſhould allow a little Abatement 
on this Account. 1 
V. In making your Obſervations on Per. 


font, take care of indulging that buſy Curio- 


ſity which is ever enquiring into priuate and 
domeſtic Aﬀairs, with an endleſs Itch of 
learning the ſecret Hiſtory of Families. It is 


but ſeldom that ſuch a prying Curioſity at- 


tains any valuable Ends; it often begets Suſ. 
picions, Jealoufies and Diſturbances in Houſe- 
Ids, and it is a frequent Temptation to 
Perſons to defame their Neighbours : Some 
_ | Perſons 
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Perſons cannot help telling what they know; 
a buſy Body is moſt liable to become a Taler 
upon every Occaſion. * 
VI. LzT your on even of Per. 
fons and their Conduf# be chiefly deſigned in 
order to lead you to a better Acquaintance 
with things, particularly with human Na- 
ture; and to inform you what to imitate and 
what to avoid rather than to furniſh out 
n of the Mind, or 
the Impertinencies iſcourſe and Re- 
proaches of the Tongue. | 8 
VII. Tnov on it may be proper ſome - 
times to make your Ohſer vation, concerning 
Perſons as well as Things, the Subject of 
your Diſcourſe in learned or uſeful Conyer- 
fation ; yet what Remarks you make on par- 
ticular Perſons, eſpecially to their Diſadvan- 
tage, ſhould for the moſt Part lie hid in 
your own Breaſt, till ſome juſt and apparent 
Occaſion, ſome neceſſary Call of Providence 
lead you to ſpeak them. EFF 
Ir the Character or Conduct which you 
obſerve be greatly culpable, it ſhould ſo 
much the leſs be publiſhed. You may 
treaſure up ſuch Remarks of the Follies, In- 
decencies, or Vices of your Neighbours, as 
may be a conſtant Guard againſt your Prac- 
tice of the ſame, without expoſing the Re. 
putation of Neighbour 'on that Ac- 
count. It is a good old Rule, that our Con- 
ver ſartan ſhould rather be laid * 
| tan 
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than on Perſons ; and this Rule ſhould gene- 
rally be obſerved, unleſs Names be conceal'd, 
whereſoever the Faults or Follies of Man- 
kind are our preſent Theme. 
Oux late Archbiſhop Tilton has writ- 
ten a ſmall but excellent Diſcourſe on Evil 
Speaking, wherein he admirably explains, 
limits and applies that general apoſtolic Pre- 
cept, Speak Evil of no Man, Tit. iii. 2. 
VIII. BE not too haſty to erect general 
Theortes from a few particular Obſervations, 
arances or Experiments. This 1s what 
the Logicians call a falſe Induftion, When 
general Obſervations are drawn from ſo many 
Particulars as to become certain and indu- 
bitable, theſe are Jewels of Knowledge, com- 
prehending grea t Treaſure in a little. Room ; 
but they are * ae. to be made with the 
greater Care and Caution, _ leſt Errors be- 
come large and diffuſive, if we ſhould miſ- 
take in theſe general Notions. 
A nasTy Determination of ſome uni- 
via Principles without a due Survey of all 
Jar Caſes which may be cluded 
em, is the Way to lay a Trap for our 
own Underſtandings i in their Purſuit of any 
Subject, and we ſhall often be taken Cap- 
tives into Miſtake and Falſhood. Nivea in 
his Youth obſerved that on three Chriſtmas 
Days together there fell a good Quantity of 
Snow, and now he hath writ it down in his 
Almanack as a Part of e 
˖ 
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the Weather, that it will always ſnow at 
Chriſtimas. Euren a young Lad took no- 
tice ten times that there was a ſharp Froſt 
when the Wind was in the North-Eaſt, 
therefore in the Middle of laſt July he al- 
moſt expected it ſhould freeze, becauſe the 
Weather-cocks ſhewed him a North Eaſt 
Wind: And he was ſtill more diſappointed 
when he found it a very ſultry Seaſon. It 
is the ſame haſty Judgment that hath thrown 
Scandal on a whole Nation for the fake of 
ſome culpable Characters belonging to ſeveral 
particular Natives of that Country ; whereas [ 
all the French Men are not gay and airy; | 
all the Talians are not jealous and revenge- 
ful; nor are all the Enghſo over-run with 


worth 


ö 
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HAF. Iv. 
0 RAIxe, and Books. 


© HE World is full of Books, but 

there are Multitudes which are ſo 
ill written were never worth any Man's 
reading; and there are thouſands more 
which may be good in their Kind, yet are 
ing when the Month or Year or 
Oecaſion is paſt for which they were writ- 
ten. Others may be valuable in themſelves, 
for ſome ſpecial Purpoſe or in ſome peculiar 


Science, but are not fit to be peruſed by any 


but thoſe who are engaged in that particu- 
lar Science or Buſineſs. To what uſe is it 


for a Drvine or Phyſician or a Tradeſman, to 


read over the huge Volumes of Reports of 
judged Caſes in the Law? or for a Lawyer to 
learn Hebrew and read the  Rabbins? It 


zs of vaſt Advantage for Improvement of 


| and faving Time, for a young 

F 
is Readi a judicious 

A * 

II. BOOKS of Importance of any Kind, 
and eſpecially compleat Treatiſes on any Sub- 
ject, ſhould be firſt read in a more general 
and curſory Manner, to learn a little what 

the Treatiſe promiſes, and what you may 
expect 
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from the Writer's Manner-and-Skill, $ 


And for this end I would adviſe always that 
the Preface be read, and a Survey taken of 
the Table of Contents, if there be one, be- 
fore this firſt Survey of the Book. By this 
means you will not only be better fitted to 
give. the Book the firſt reading, but you 
will be much aſſiſted in your ſecond peru- 
fal of it, which ſhould be done with greater 
Attention and Deliberation, and you will 
learn with more Eaſe and Readineſs what the 
Author pretends to teach. In your Read- 

ing mark what is new or unknown to you 
before, and review thoſe Chapters, Pages or 
Paragraphs. Unleſs a reader has an un- 
common and moſt retentive Memory, 1 
may venture to affirm, that there 22 

any Book or Chapter worth ing once 
that is not worthy of a ſecond At 
leaſt take a careful Review of all the Lines 
or Paragraphs which you marked, and make 
a Recollection of the Sections which you 
thought truly valuable. ey 

Turxx is another Reaſon alſo why I 
would chuſe to take a ſuperficial and curſory 
Survey of a Book, e I fit down to 
read it, and dwell upon it with ſtudious At- 
tention, and that is, that there may be ſe- 
yeral Difficulties in it which. we cannot 
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therefore in ſuch Treatiſes we ſhould not 
ſtay till we maſter every Diſſiculty at the firſt 
Peruſal; for perhaps many of theſe would 
to be ſolved when we have proceed- 
| ed farther in that Book, or would vaniſh of 
themſelves upon a ſecond Reading. 
WHAT we nn reach and penetrate at 
/ firſt may be noted down as matter of after 
; Conſideration and Enquiry, if the Pages that 
follow do not happen to ſtrike a compleat 
Light on thoſe which went before. 

III. Ir three or four Perſons agree to read 
the ſame Book, and each Gan his own Re- 
2 upon it at ſome ſet — has appointed 
for Converſation, and they communicate mu- 
tually their Sentiments on the Subje&, and 
debate about it in a friendly Manner, this 
Practice will render the Read ing any Au- 
thor more abundantly beneficial to "ever 
one of them. Herb rs 

IV. Ir ſeveral Perſons engaged in the ſame 
Study take into their Hands diſtinct 7 22 
on one Ss, and appoint a Seaſon of Com- 
munication once a Week, they may inform 
each other in a brief Manner concerning 
the Senſe, Sentiments and Method of thoſe 
ſeveral Authors, and thereby promote each 
others Improvement, either by recommend- 
ing the Peruſal of the ſame Book to their 
Companions, or perhaps by ſatisfying their 
Enquiries concerning it by Converſation with- 


3 


v. Mangas; 
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V. REMEMBER that your Buſineſs in 
Reading or in Converſation, eſpecially on 
Subjects of natural, moral or divine Science, 

is not merely to know the Opinion of the 
Author or Speaker, for this is but the mere 
Knowledge of Hiſtory ; but your chief Bu- 
ſineſs is to conſider whether their Opinions 
are right or no, and to improve your own 
ſolid Knowledge of that Subject by Medi- 
tation on the Themes of their Writing or 
Diſcourſe. Deal freely with every Author 
you read, and yield up your Aſſent only to 
Evidence and juſt Reaſoning on the Subject. 

HERE I would be underſtood to ſpeak 
only of human Authors, and not of the ſa- 
cred and inſpired Writings. In theſe our 
Buſineſs indeed is only to find out the Senſe, 
and underſtand the true Meaning of the 
Paragraph and Page, and our Aſſent then is 
bound to follow when we are before fatis- 
fied that the Writing is Divine. Yet I 
might add alſo, that even this is juſt Reaſon- 
ing, and this is ſufficient Evidence to demand 
our Aſſent. 

Bo r in the Compaliied of Men remem- 
ber you are a Man as well as they; and it 
is not their Reaſon" but your own that is 
given to guide you when you arrive at Years 
of Diſcretion, of «nul Age and Judg- 
ment. 

VI. -LeT this therefore be yo Pract 
tice, . after you * gone through 
one 
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r in your acade- 
mical Studies; if a Writer on that Subject 
maintains the ſame Sentiments as you do, 
AA 


explain his Ideas or prove 
his Poſitions well, mark the Faults or De- 
fects, and endeavour to do it better, either 
in the Margin of your Book, or rather in 
ſome of your own, or at leaſt let it 
be done in your private Meditation As for 


Wuzzs the Author is ahſcure, enlighten 
him: Where he is imperfet?, ſupply his 
Deficiencies : Where he is oo brief and 


amplify a little, and ſet his Notions 


y Propoſitions - darkly 
_ 2 Juſtice of the Inference 
and add further Inferences or Corollaries, i 
ſuch occur to your Mind: Where you 


writes ſo well ar to approve it 
Judgment, both as juſt and |, treaſure 
| ;-and count it a part 


NOTE, 
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Note, Many of theſe fame Directions 
which I have now given, may be practiſed 
with regard to Converſation, as well as Read. 
ing, in order to render it uſeful in the moſt 
extenſive and laſting Manner. 

VII. OTyHER Things alſo of the like 
Nature may be uſefully practiſed with re- 
gard to the Authors which you read, viz. 
If the Method of a Book be irregular, re- 
duce it into Form by a little Analyſis of 
your own, or by Hints in the Margin: If 
thoſe Things are heaped together, which 
ſhould be ſeparated, you may wiſely diſ- 
tinguiſh and divide them. If ſeveral Things 
relating to the ſame Subject are ſcattered — 
and down ſeparately through the Treatiſe, you 
may bring them all to one View by Re- 
ferences ; or. if the Matter of a Book be 
really valuable and deſerving, you may throw 
it = a better Method, reduce it to a more 
Logical Scheme, or abridge it into a leſſer 
Form ; all theſe Practices will have a Ten- 
dency both to advance your Skill in L- 
gick, and Method, to improve your Judg- 
ment in general, and to give you a fuller 
Survey of that Subject in particular. When 
you have finiſhed the Treatiſe with all your 
Obſervations upon it, recollect and re 
mine what real Improvements you have 
made by reading that Author. 
VIII. Ip a Book has no Hider to it, or 
good Table f + tis * uſeful to 


make 
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make one as you are reading it : Not with 
that Exactneſs as to include the Senſe of e- 
very Page and Paragraph, which ſhould be 
done if you deſign d to print it; but tis 
ſufficient in your Þdex to take Notice only 
of thoſe Parts of the Book which are new 
to you, of which you think well written, 
and well worthy of your Remembrance or 
Review. 
SHALL I be fo free as to affure my 
Friends, from my own Experience, 
Nat theſe Methods of Teak will coſt 
fome Pains in the firſt Years of your Study, 
and eſpecially in the firſt Authors which 
| ruſe in any Science, or on any par 
cular Subject: But the Profit will richly 
compenſate the Pains. And in the following 
Years of Life, after you have read a few 
valuable Books on any ſpecial Subject in this 
Manner, it will be very eaſy to read others 
of the fame Kind, becauſe you will not 
uſually find very much new Matter in them 
which you have not already examin'd. 
VIII. Ir the Writer be remarkable for 
any peculiar Excellencies or Defecłs in his Style 
or Manner of writing, make juſt Obſerva- 
tions upon this alſo; and whatever Orna- 
ments you find there, or whatſoever Ble- 
miſhes occur in the Language or Manner of 
the Writer, you may make juſt Remarks 
upon them. And remember that owe Book 
read over in this Manner with all this labo- 
2 ri0us 
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rious Meditation, will tend more to enrich your 
Underſtanding than the ſtimming over the 
Surface of twenty Authors. 

IX. By peruſing Books in the Man- 
ner 1 have deſcribed, you will make all 
your reading ſubſervient not only to the 
Enlargement of your Treaſures of Knowledge, 
but alſo to the Inprouement of your reafon- 
ing Powers. 

THERE are many who read with Con- 
ſtancy and Diligence,” and yet make no Ad- 
vances in true Knowledge by it. They are 
delighted with the Notions which they read 
or hear, as they would be with Stories that 
are told, but they don't weigh them in 
their Minds as in a juſt Balance, in order 
to determine their Truth or Falſhood; 
they make no Obſervations upon them, or 
Inferences from them. Perhaps their Eye 
Hides over the Pages, or the Words ſlide over 
their Ears, and vaniſh like a Rhapſody of 
Evening Tales, or the Shadows of à Cloud 
Ming over ©. green Field in a Summer's 


Os if hey review them i to 
CER Ei EE 
with a to tell the Tale oyer again, 
and ſhew what Men of Learning they are. 
Thus they dream out their Days in a Gurſ 
of reading withont real Advantage. As a 
— — alt They and for want of 
On 3 

2 5 
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kſs Readers may cram themſelves in vain 
with intellectual Food, and without real 
Improvement of their Minds, for want of 
| digeſting it by proper Reflections. | 
| EX. Br diligent therefore in —_— 
| | theſe Directions. Enter into the Senſe and 
| Argument of the Authors you read, exa- 
| mine all ther Proofs, and then judge of the 
| Truth or Falſhood of their Opinions; and 
thereby you ſhall not only gain a rich In- 
3 creaſe of your Underſtandings, by thoſe 
Truths which the Author teaches, when 
you ſee them well ſupported, but you ſhall 
acquire alſo by degrees an Habit of judg- 
ing juſtly, and of reaſoning well, in Imita- 
1 tion of the good Writer whoſe Works 
you peruſe. 
= Tn1s is laborious indeed, and the Mind 
is backward to undergo the Fatigue of 
weighing every Argument and tracing e- 
2 thing to its Original. Tis much leſs 
Labour to take all things upon Truſt : Be- 
hieving is much eafier than arguing. But 
when Studentio had once perſuaded his Mind 
to tie itſelf : down to this Method which 
= J have preſcrib'd, he ſenſibly gain'd an ad- 
| mirable Facility to read, and judge of what 
| he read, by his daily Practice of it, and 
the Man made large Advances in the Purſuit 
of Truth; while Plumbinus and Plumeo 
made leſs Progreſs | in Knowledge, though 
they-had read over more Folio's, rarer 
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{kim'd over the Pages like a Swallow over 
the flowry Meads in May.  Plumbinus 
read every Line and Syllable, but. did not 
ive himſelf the Trouble of thinking and 
judging about them. They both could boaſt 
in Company of their great reading, for they 
knew more Titles and Pages then Studentzo, 
but were far leſs acquainted with Science. 
1 conFxss thoſe whoſe reading is de- 
ſign d only to fit them for much Talk and 
little Knowledge, may content themſelves 
to run over their Authors in ſuch a ſudden 
and trifling Way; they may devour Libra- 
ries in this Manner, yet be poor Reaſoners 
at laſt, and have no ſolid Wiſdom or true 
Learning. The Traveller who walks on 
fair and ſoftly i in a Courſe that points right, 
and examines every Turning before he ven- 
tures upon it, will come ſooner and ſafer 
to his WN End, than he who runs 
through e Lane be meets, though he 
gallop full esd all the Day. The Man 
2 much Reading and a large retentive Me- 
but without Meditation, may become 
in — Senſe of the World a knowing Man ; 
and if he converſes much with the Antients 
he may attain the Fame of Learning too: 
but he ſpends his Days afar off from Wiſ⸗ 
dom and true , and poſſeſſes very 
little of the ſubſtantial Riches of the Mind. 
XI. NEVER apply yourſebves to read any 
human Author with a * before. 
EY hand, 
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hand, tither for or againſt ov with a 
fettled ution to believe or diſbelieve, to 
— ofe whatſoever be ſaith; but 
always read with a Defign to lay your Mind 
open to Truth, and to embrace it where- 
ſoever you find it, as well as to reje& every 
Falſhood, though it appear under never fo 
fair a Diſguiſe. How unhappy are thoſe 
Men who ſeldom take an Author into 
their. Hands, but they have determin'd be- 
fore they begin, whether they will like or 
diſlike him! They have got ſome Notion 
of his Name, his Character, his Party, or 
his Principles, by general Converſation, or 
perhaps by fome ſlight View of a few Pages ; 
and having all their own Opinions adjuſted 
beforchand, they read all that he writes with 
a Prepoſſeſſion, either for or againſt him. 
— = who hunt and 3 for a 
Party, together out of every Au- 
thor, all thoſe Things, and thoſe only which 
_ favour their own 'Fenets, while they deſpiſe 


or K all the reſt ! 

XII. Ver take this Czutiom. I would 
not be underſtood here, as though I per- 
ſuaded a Perſon to live without any ſettled 
Principles at all, by which to judge of Men 
and Books and Things: Or that I would 
keep a Man always doubting about his Foun- 
dations. The chief Things that I deſign 
in this Advice, are theſe three, 


1, TnaT 
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1. THAT after our moſt neceſſary and 
important Principles of Science, Prudence 
and Religion, are ſettled upon good Grounds, 
with regard ta our preſent Conduct and our 
future Hopes, we ſhould read with a juſt 
Freedom of Thought, all thoſe Books which 
treat of ſuch Subjects as may admit of 
Doubt and reaſonable Diſpute. Nor ſhould 
any of our Opinions be fo reſolved upon, 
eſpecially in younger Vears, as never to hear 
or to bear an Oppoſition to them. 

2. WHEN we peruſe thoſe Authors who 
defend our own ſettled Sentiments, we 
ſhould not take all their Arguings for juſt 
and ſolid ; but we ſhould make a wiſe Di- 
ſtinction betwixt the Corn and the Chaff, 
between ſolid Reaſoning and the mere ſu- 

cial Colours of it ; nor ſhould we rea- 
dily ſwallow down all their leſſer Opinions 
becauſe we agree with them in the greater. 

3- THAT when we read thoſe Authors 
which oppoſe our moſt certain and eſtabliſhed 
Principles, we ſhould be ready to receive 
any Informations from them in other Points, 
and not abandon at once eyery thing they 
fay, though we are well fixed in Oppoſi- 
tion to their main Point of arguing. | 


== Fas & ab boſte deceri, V1RG. 
„ Seize 
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Seixe upon Truth where ere lis found, 
Among ft your Friends, among ft your Foes, 

On Chriſtian or on Heathen Gr; 
The Flower"s divine where ere it grows : 
Neglect the Prickles, and aſſume the Roſe. 


XIII. Wu ar I have faid hitherto on 
this Subject, relating to Books and Reading, 
muſt be chiefly underſtood of that ſort of 
Books, and thoſe Hours of our Reading 
and Study, whereby we deſign to improve 
the intellectual Powers of the Mind with 
natural, moral or divine Knowledge. As 
for thoſe Treatiſes which are written to di- 


rect or to inforce and perſuade our Practice, 


there is one thing further neceſſary; and 
that is, that when our Conſciences are con- 
vinced that theſe Rules of Prudence or Duty 


belong to us, and require our Conformity to 


them, we ſhould then call ourſelves to ac- 


count, and enquire ſeriouſly whether we have 


put them in practice or no; we ſhould 


dwell upon the Arguments and impreſs the 


Motives and Methods of Perſuaſion upon 
our own Hearts, till we feel the Force and 
Power of them inclining us to the practice of 
the Things which are there recommended. 
Ir Folly or Vice be repreſented in its 
open Colours, or its ſecret Diſguiſes, let us 
ſearch our Hearts, and review our Lives, and 


enquire how far we are criminal; nor 
ſhould 
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ſhould we ever think we have done with 

the Treatiſe till we feel ourſelves in ſorrow 

for our paſt Miſ- conduct, and aſpiring af- 

ter a Victory over thoſe Vices, or till we 

find a Cure of thoſe. Follies begun to be 
wrought upon our Souls. 

In all our Studies and Purſuits of Know- 
ledge, let us remember that. Virtue and Vice, 
Sin and Holineſs, and the Conformation of 
our Hearts and Lives to the Duties of true 
Religion and Morality, are things of far more 
Conſequence than all the Furniture of our 
Underſtandings, and the richeſt Treaſures of 
mere ſpeculative Knowledge; and that be- 
cauſe they have a more immediate and ef- 
fectual Influence upon our eternal Felicity 
or eternal Sorrow. | 7 44 Jo 

XIV. THERE is yet another Sort of 
Books of which it is proper I ſhould. ſay 
ſomething while I am treating on this Sub- 
je&; and theſe are Hiſtory, Poefy, Travels, 
Books of Diverſun or Amuſement ; among 
which we may reckon alſo little common 
Pamphlets, News-Papers, or ſuch like: For 
many of theſe -I confeſs once reading may 
be ſufficient where there is a tolerable good 
Memory. | n 

Oz when ſeveral Perſons are in Com- 
pany, and one reads to the reſt ſuch Sort 
of Writings, once hearing may be ſuffi- 
cient ; provided that every one be ſo atten- 
tive, and ſo free as to make their o 
ma | Remarks 
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Remarks on fuch Lines or Sentences, ſuch 
Periods or Paragraphs, as in their Opinion 
deſerve it. Now all thoſe raphs or 
Sentiments deſerve a Remark, which are 
new and uncommon, are noble and excel- 
lent for the Matter of them, are ſtrong and 
convincing for the Argument contained in 
them, are beautiful and elegant for the 
or the Manner, or any way wor- 
thy of a ſecond Rehearſal ; and at Re- 
queſt of any of the Company let thoſe 
P be read over again. 
sven Parts er ee Writings as 
may happen to be remar ſtupid or ſilly, 
e or miſtaken, ſhould 3 22 
of an occaſional Criticiſm, made by ſome 
of the Company ; and this may give occa- 
ſion to the Repetition of them for Confir- 
mation of the Cenſure, for Amuſement or 
Diverſion. 
ST1LL let it be remembered, that where 
the hiftorical Narration is of conſiderable 
Moment, where the Poeſy, Oratory, Sc. 
ſhine with ſome Degrees of Perfection and 
Glory, a fingle Reading is neither ſufficient 
to ſatisfy a Mind that has a true Taſte of 
this Sort of Writings; nor can we make 
the fulleſt and beſt I t of them 
without proper Reviews, and that in our 
Retirement as well as in Company. Who 
js there that has any Godiſt for polite Writ 
ings that would be ſufficiently 1 — 
| ing 
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hearing the beautiful Pages of Steele or Ad- 
diſon, the admirable Deſcriptions of Virgii 
or Milton, or ſome of the fineſt Poems of 
Pope, Dung or Dryden once read over to 
them and then lay them by for ever ? 

XV. Aon & theſe Writings of the latter 
Kind we may juſtly reckon ſhort mi ſcellane- 
ous Ffſays on all manner of Subjects; ſuch 
as the Occafional Papers, the Tatlers, the 
SpeFfators, and ſome other Books that have 
been compiled out of the weekly or dai- 
ly Products of the Prefs, wherein are con- 
tained a great Number of bright Thoughts, 
ingenious Remarks and admirable Obſerva- 
tions, which have had a conſiderable ſhare 


in furniſhing the ſent Age with Know 
ledge and Politeneſs. 
every Paper among theſe Writ- 


I w1sH 
Hd child fares? been recommended both as 


or Place of ſuch mixt publick 
ſhould & be entirely blameleſs and laud- 
Vet in the main it muſt be 

there 1s fo much Virtue, Pradence, Inge- 
nuity and Goodneſs in them, eſpecially in 
eight Volumes of Spetfators, there is ſuch a 
Reverence 
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Reverence of Things ſacred, ſo many valu- 
able Remarks for our Conduct in Life, that 
they are not improper to lie in Parlours, 
or Summer-houſes, or Places of uſual Re- 
fidence, to entertain our Thoughts in any 
Moments of leiſure or vacant Hours that 
occur. There is ſuch a Diſcovery of the 
Follies, Iniquities and faſhionable Vices of 
Mankind contained in them, that we may 
learn much of the Humours and Madneſſes 
of the Age, and the publick World, in our 
own ſolitary Retirement, without the Danger 


of frequenting viciqus Company, or s 


the mortal Infection. 

XVI. AmonG other Books which are 
Proper and requiſite in order to improve our 
Knowledge in general, or our Acquaintance 
with any particular Science, it is neceſſary 
that we ſhould be furniſhed with Vocabu- 
laries and Dictionaries of ſeveral Sorts, viz. 
Of common Words, Idioms and Phraſes, in or- 
der to explain their Senſe ; of Technical Words 
or the Terms of Art, to ſhew their Uſe in 
Arts and Sciences; of Names of Men, Coun- 
tries, Towns, Rivers, &c. which are called 
hiftorical and geographical Dictionaries, &c. 
Theſe are to be conſulted and uſed upon 


every Occaſion; and never let an unknown - 


Word paſs in your Reading without ſeeking 
for its Senſe and Meaning in ſome of theſe 


Writers. | 
us | 
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Ir ſuch Books are not at hand, you muſt 
ſupply the Want of them as well as you 
can by conſulting ſuch as can inform you: | 
And it is uſeful to note down the Matters | 
of Doubt and Enquiry in ſome Pocket-Book, | 
and take the firſt Opportunity to get them 
reſolved either by Perſons or Books when we 3 
meet with them. | 
XVII. Be not ſatisfied with a ae Rh 
ledge of the beſt Authors that treat of any 
* Sadie, inſtead of acquainting yourſeFves tho- 
roughly with the Subject itſelf. There is many 
a young Student that is fond of enlarging 
his Knowledge of Books,"and he contents him- 
ſelf with the Notice he has of their Title 
Page, which is the Attainment of a Book- 
ſeller rather than a Scholar. Such Perſons 
are under a great Temptation to practiſe 
theſe two Follies. (1.) To heap: up. a great 
Number of Books at greater Expence than 
moſt of them can bear, and to furniſh. their 
Libraries infinitely better than their Under- 
ſtandings. And (2.) when they have got 
ſuch rich Treaſures of Knowledge upon their 
Shelves, they imagine tbemſelves Men Learn- 1 
ing,. and take a. Pride in talking of the | l 
Names of famous Authors, and the Sub- Z 
Jects of which they treat, without any real | 
Improvement of their own Minds in true 
Science or Wiſdom. At beſt their Learning 
reaches no farther than the Indexes and Tables 
of Contents, while they know not how to 
| judge 
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judge or reaſon concerning the Matters con- 
tained in thoſe Authors, | 

AND indeed how many Volumes of 
Learning focver a Man poſſeſſes, he is ſtill de- 
per poor in his Underſtanding, till he 

made theſe ſeveral Parts of Learning his 
own Property by reading, and reaſoning, 
by judging for himſelf and remembring what 
he has read. 
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Jop ener of Books. 


I. TF we would form u Judęment of a 
Book which we have not ſeen before, 
the firſt Thing that offers is the Tifle-page, 
and we ſometimes gueſs a little at the 
Import Defign of a Book thereby : 
Fre mhrtryp be confeſt that Titles are 
often 1, and promiſe more than the 
Book performs. "The Author's Name, if it 
be known in the World, may help us to 
1 

And lead us to in what manner it is 
done. A al of the Preface or Tntro- 
Achim (which I before recommended) may 
further affift oor Judgment; and if there be 
an Index of the Contents, * will give us fil 
ſorne advancing — Ir 
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Ir we have not Leiſure or Incli nation to 
read over the Book itſelf regularly, then by 
the Titles of we may be directed to 
peruſe ſeveral particular Chapters or Sec- 
tions, and obſerve whether there be any 
thing valuable or important in them. We 
ſhall find hereby whether the Author ex- 
plains his Ideas clearly, whether he reaſons 
ſtrongly, whether he methodizes well, whe- 
ther his Thoughts and Senſe be manly and 
his Manner polite; or on the other hand 
whether he be obſcure, weak, trifling and 
confuſed : or, finally, whether the Matter 
may not be ſolid and ſubſtantial, 
Manner or Style be rude and difagreeable. 
II. By having run through ſeveral Chap- 
ters and Sections on this manner, we may 
generally judge whether the Treatiſe be 
worth a compleat Peruſal or no. But if by 
ſuch an occaſional Survey of ſome e ges. 
our Expectation be utterly 5 
well lay aſide that Book; for — is 
eat Probability he can be but an indifferent 
Writer on that Subject, if he affords but one 
Prize to divers Blanks, and it may be fome 
down-right Blots too. The Piece can hard- 
ly be valuable if in ſeven or eight Chapters 
which we there be but little Truth, 


Evidence, Force of Reaſoning, Beauty, _ 


Ingenuity of Thought, &c. mingled w 
RO wt — 


ac mean and common Thoughts, Inac- 
. 


the 
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curacy, Sophiſtry, Railing, &c. Life is 
ſhort, and Time is too precious, to read — 
new Book quite over in order to find that 
it is not worth the reading. 

III. TreRE are ſome, general Miſtakes 
which Perſons are frequently guilty of in 
—_ Judgment on the Books which they 


_ NV E is this, when a Treatiſe is written 


but tolerably well, we are ready to pals a 


favourable Judgment of it, and ſometimes to 
exalt its Character far beyond its Merit, if it 
agree with our own Principles, and ſupport the 
Opinions of our Party. On the other hand, 
if the Author be of different Sentiments, and 
efpouſe contrary Principles, we can find nei- 
ther Wit, nor Reaſon, good Senſe nor good 
Language in it. Whereas, alas, if our Opi- 
nions of Things were certain and infallible 
Truth, yet a filly Author may draw his Pen 
in the Defence of them, and he may at- 
tack even groſs Errors with feeble /and ridi- 
culous Arguments. Truth in this World is 
not always attended and ſupported by the 
wiſeſt and ſafeſt Methods; and Error, tho 
it can never be maintained by juſt Reaſoning, 
yet may be artfully covered and defended: 

An ingenious Writer may put excellent Co- 


lours upon his own Miſtakes. Some Soci- 
-nians, who deny the Atonement of Chriſt, 
-have written well, and with much Appear- 
-ance of pn tn for their own unſcrip- 


tural 
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tural Sentiments, and ſome Writers for the 
Trinity and Satisfaftion of Chriſt have ex- 
poſed themſelves and the ſacred Doctrine by 
their feeble and -fooliſh manner of handling 
it. Books are never to be judged of merely 
by their Subject, or the Opinion they repre- 
ſent, but by the Juſtneſs of their Sentiments, 
the Beauty of their Manner, the: Force of 
their Expreſſion, or the Strength of Reaſon 
and the Weight of juſt and proper Argu- 
ment which appears in them. 

Bur this Folly and Weakneſs of trifling 
inſtead of arguing does not happen to fall 
only to the Share of Chriſtian Writers: there 
are ſome who have taken the Pen in Hand - 
to ſupport the Deiſtical or Antichriftian 
Scheme of our Days, who make big Pre- 
tences to Reaſon upon all Occaſions, but 
ſeem to have left it quite behind them when 
they are jeſting with the Bible, and grin- 
ning at the Books which we call Sacred. 
Some of theſe Performances would. ſcarce 
have been thought tolerable, if they had 
not aſſaulted the Chriftzan Faith, though 
they are now grown up to a Place amongſt 
the admired Pens. I much Queſtion -whe- 
ther ſeveral of the Rhapſodys called the Cha- 
racteriſticłs would ever have ſurvived: the 
firſt Edition, if they had not diſcovered: ſo 
ſtrong a Tincture of Hfidelity, and now and 
then caſt out a prophane Sneer at aur Holy 
* 1 have. ſometimes indeed been 
| G ready 


min another Form. I am forced to 
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ready to wonder how a Book in the tnain 
ſo looſely written ſhould ever obtain ſo 
many Readers amongſt Men of Senſe. Sure- 
they muſt be conſcious in the Peraſal 

that ſometimes a Patrician may write as 
adly as a Man of Picbeian Rank, and trifle 
as much as an old School-Man, though it 8 
fay there 
are few Books which ever I read, which 
made any Pretences to a great Genius, from 
which I derived fo littie valuable 


1 reneſs; but it is hard 
— p — the 
Reveries of this Author under the Penalty 
of being unfaſhionable. - 

IV. ANOTHER Miftake which ſome 
-Perſons fall into is this. When they read 
r 
tave but little ; they find al- 
— ——————ů — — 
their Underſtandings are greatly 'entertained 
and improved by the Occurrence of many 
Things which were unknown to them be- 
fore, they admire the Treatiſe, and com- 
| mend the Author at once; whereas if they 

[had but attained 4 gond Degree of Skill in 


that Science, perhaps they would find that 
the Author had written very poorly, that 
neither his — Method was juſt 
1. — 8 and 


in our 
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and proper, and that he had nothing in him 
but what was very common or trivial in 
his Diſcourſes on that Subject. 

— HENCE it comes to paſs that Corio and 
Faber who were both bred up to Labour, 
and unacquainted with the Sciences, ſhall ad- 
mire one of the weekly Papers, or a little 
Pampbiet that talks pertly on ſome critical 
or learned Theme, becauſe the Matter is all 
ſtrange and new to them, and they join to 
extol the Writer to the Skies ; and for the 
ſame Reaſon a young Academic ſhall dwell 
upon a Journal or an or that treats 
of Trade and Politics in a dictatorial Style, 
and ſhall be laviſh in the Praiſe of the Au- 
thor : while at the fame time Perſons well 
ſkilled in thoſe different Subjects, hear the 
impertinent Tattle with a juſt Contempt ; 
for they know how na and aukward 


of thoſe little diminutive Diſcourſes - 


are; and that thoſe Papers of Science, 
Politics or Trade, which were ſo much — 
mired by the Ignorant, are perhaps, but 
mean Performances; though it muſt 
be alſo confeſt there are ſome excellent Eſ- 
ſays in thoſe Papers, W Science 
as well as Trade. 
. Bon there is a Danger of Miſtake 
of Books on the other hand 
alſo: For when we have made ourſelves 
Malers f any particular” Theme of Know- 
Le, and _— it 3 ſides, there 


is 
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is perhaps ſcarce any Writer on that Subject 
who much entertains and pleaſes us after- 
wards, becauſe we find little or nothing 
new in him; and yet in a true judgment 
perhaps his Sentiments are moſt proper and 
juſt, his Explications clear, and his Reaſon- 
ings ſtrong, and all the Parts of the Diſ- 
courſe are well connected and ſet in a happy 
Light; but we knew moſt of thoſe things 
before, and therefore they ſtrike us not, and 
we are in danger of diſcommending them, 
Tr vs the Learned and the Unlzarned have 
their ſeveral diſtin Dangers and Prejudices 
ready to attend them in their Judgment of 
the Writings of Men. Theſe which J have 
mentioned are a Specimen of them, and in- 
deed but a mere Specimen; for the Prejudices 
that warp our Judgment afide from Truth 
are almoſt infinite and endleſs. | 
VI. YeT I cannot forbear to point out 
two or three more of theſe Follies, that I 
may attempt ſomething toward the Correc- 
tion of them, or at to guard others 
_ againſt them. etre 
TukERE are ſome Perſons of a forward 
and lively Temper, and who are fond to in- 
termeddle with all Appearances of Know- 
ledge, will give their Judgment on a Book 
as ſoon as the Title of it is mentioned, for 
they would not willingly ſeem ignorant of 
any Thing that others know. And eſpeci- 
ally if they happen to have any ſuperior 
22 "© © Character 
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Character or Poſſeſſions of this World, they 
fancy they have a Right to talk freely upon 
every thing that ſtirs or appears, though 
they have no other Pretence to this Freedom. 
Divito is worth forty thouſand Pounds, Po- 
litulus is a fine young Gentleman who ſparkles 
in all the ſhining Things of Dreſs and Equi- 
7 Aulimis is a ſmall Attendant on a 
iniſter of State and is at Court almoſt 
every Day. Theſe three happened to meet 
in a Viſit, where an excellent Book of warm 
and refined Devotions lay in the Window. 
What dull Stuff is here? ſaid Divito, I never 
read ſo much Nonſenſe in one Page in my Life, 
nor would T give a Shilling for a thouſand fuch 
Treatiſes. Aulinus, though a Courtier and 
not uſed to ſpeak roughly, yet would not 
allow there was a Line of. good Senſe in the 
Book, and pronounced him a Madman that 
wrote it in his ſecret Retirement, and de- 
clared him a Fool that publifhed it after his 
Death. Politulus had more Manners than 
to differ from Men of fuch a Rank and 
Character, and therefore he ſneered at the 
devout Expreſſions as he heard them read, 
and made the divine Treatiſe a Matter of 
Scorn and Ridicule; and yet it was well 
known that neither this fine Gentleman, nor 
the Courtier, nor the Man of Wealth, had 
a Grain of Devotion in them beyond their 
Horſes that waited at the Door with their 
gilded Charjots, But this is the Way of the 
bh G 3 World: 
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World: Blind Men will talk of the Beauty 
of Colours, and of the Harmony or Diſpro- 
portion of Figures in Painting; the Deaf 
will prate of Diſcords in Muſick, and thoſe 
who have nothing to do with Religion will 
arraign the beſt Treatiſe on divine Subjects, 
though they do not underſtand the very 
Language of the Scripture, nor the com- 
mon Terms or Phraſes uſed in Chri/tianity. 

VII. I M1GHaT here name another ſort 
of Judges, who wall ſet themſelves up to de- 
cide in favour of an Author, or will pro- 
nounce him a 2 according to 
the Company they have and the Judg- 
ment they have heard _— a gs 
others of their own Stamp. or Size, . 
they have no Knowledge or Taſte of the 
Subject themſelves. Theſe with a fluent 
and voluble Tongue become mere Eccho's 
of the Praiſes or Cenſures of other Men, 
Sonillus happened to be in the Room where 
the three Gentlemen juſt mentioned gave 
out their Thoughts ſo freely upon an ad- 
mirable Book of Devotion ; And two Days 
afterwards he met with ſome Friends of his 
where this Book was the Subject of Conver- 
lation and Praiſe. Sanillus wondered at their 
Dulneſs, and repeated the Jeſts which he 
Author. His Knowledge of the Book and 
his Deciſion upon it was all from Hearfay, 


_ for he had never ſcen it; And if . 


a | | 
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he had no manner of right 
to about the Things of Religion, hav- 
ing no more Knowledge, nor Taſte of any | 
thing of inward Piety than a Hedgehog or 
a Bear has of Politeneſs. u Bret 
Wren I had wrote down theſe Remarks, 
Probus, who knew all theſe four Gentle- 
men, wiſth'd they might have Opportuni- 
ty to read their own Character as it is 
repreſented here. Alas! Probus, I fear it 
would do them very little good, though it 
may guard others againſt their Folly ; For 
there is ne er a one of them would find 
their own Name in theſe Characters if they 
read them, though all their Acquaintance 
would acknowledge the Features 'imme- 
diately, and fee the Perſons almoſt alive in 
the Picture. | 
VIII. FurRE is yet another miſchievous 
Principle which prevails among ſome Per- 
ſons in paſſing a Judgment on the Writings 
of others, and that is, when from the ſecret 
Stimulations of Vanity, Pride, or Envy, they 
deſpiſe a valuable Book, and throw Con- 
tempt upon it by wholeſale: And if you 
aſk them the Reaſon of their ſevere Cen 
ſure, they will tell you perhaps, they have 
found a Miſtake or two in it, or there are 
a few Sentiments or Expreſſions not ſuited 
to their Tooth and Humour. Bavius cries 
down 'an admirable Treatiſe of Philoſophy, 
and ſays att. - in.it, becauſe there 


are a few Sentences. that ſeem to ſuppoſe 
Brutes to be meer Machines. Under the ſame 
Influence Momus will not allow Paradiſe 
boft to be a good Poem, | becauſe he had 
read ſome flat and heavy Lines in it, and he 
thought Milton had too much honour done 
him. Tis a paultry Humour that inclines 
a Man to rail at any human Performance 
becauſe tis not abſolutely perfect. Horace 
would give us a better Example. 


Sunt delifta quibus nos re <5 
Nam ' neque chorda foman reddit quam vult 
manus & mens, © 


=o feriet quodeunque minabitur arcus : 


——— in Carmine, non ego paucts 
7 maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut bumana parum cavit natura. 
Hor. de Art. Poet, 


Thus engbhed. 
Be not t00 rigidly cenſorious : 

A String may jar in the: beſt Mafter*s Hand, 
And the moſt ſkilful Archer miſs his Aim: 
So in a Poem elegantly writ 
I will not quarrel with a ſmall Miſtake, - 
een V's Frey ay wo. 
| LJ Roſcommon, 


Ter "noble Tranſlator of Due 
a I here cite, bas a very hogourable 


pin. 
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Opinion of Homer in the main, yet he 
allows him to be juſtly cenſured for ſome 
groſſer Spots and Blemiſhes in him. 
For who without Averſion ever look'd 

On boly Garbage, th by Homer coat, 


Whoſe railing Heroes, and whoſe wounded Gods 
| Make ſome ſuſpet? he ſnores as well as nods. © 


_ Svcn wiſe and juſt Diſtinctions ought 
to be made when we paſs a Judgment on 
mortal Things, but Ervy condemns 

wholeſale. Envy is a curſed Plant; ſome 
Fibres of it are rooted almoſt in every 
Man's Nature, and it works in a fly and 
imperceptible Manner, and that even in 
ſome Perſons who in the main are Men of 
Wiſdom and Piety. They know not how 
to bear the Praiſes that are given to an in- 
genious Author, eſpecially if he be living 
and of their Profeſſion, and therefore they 
will, if poſſible, find ſome Blemiſh in his 
Writings, that they may nibble and bark at 
it. They will endeayour to diminiſh the 
Honour of the beſt Treatiſe that has been 
written on any SubjeR, and to render it 
uſeleſs by their Cenſures, rather than ſuffer 
their Envy to lie aſleep, and the little Miſ- 
takes of that Author to paſs unexpoſed. Per- 
| haps they will commend the Work in gene- 
ral with a pretended Air of Candour, _ 

9 
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paſs ſo many fly and invidious Remarks up 
on it _—— ſhall effectually deſtroy 
all their cold and formal Praiſes. 
IX. WHEN a Perſon feels any Thing of 
this inuidiaus Humour working in him, he may 
by the follawing Conſiderations attempt the 
Correction of it. Let him think with him- 
ſelf how many are the Beauties of ſuch an 
Author whom he cenſures, in Compariſon 
of his Blemifhes, and remember that tis 
a much more honourable and good - na- 
tur'd Thing to find out peculiar Beauties 
than Faults : True and undiſguiſed Candor 
is a much more amiable and divine Talent 
than Accuſation. Let him reflect again, 
what an caſy Matter tis to find a Male 
in all human Authors, who are neceſſarily 
fallible and imperfect. 1 
I conrgss where an Author ſets up 
hunſelf to | ridicule Divine Writers and 
Things ſacred, and yet aſſumes an Air of 
Sovereignty and Dictatorſhip, to exalt and 
almoſt deify all the Pagan Ancients, and 
caſt his Scorn upon all the Moderns, 
eſpecially if they do but ſavour of Miracles 
e I grant when Wi/dem itſelf cenfures a weak and fool- 
im Performance, it will paſs its ſevere Sentence, and yet 
with an Air of Candor, if the Author has any Thing 
valuable in him: But Zzvy will oftentimes imitate the ſame 
 ayourable Airs, in order to make its falſe Cavils appea, 
more juſt and credjble, when it has a Mind to ſnarl at ſome 
of the brighteſt Performances of a human Writer, 


and 
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and the Goſpel, tis fit the Admirers of this 
Author ſhould know that Nature and theſe 
Ancients are not the ſame, though ſome 
Writers always unite them, Reaſon and Na- 
ture never made theſe ancient Heatbens their 
Standard, either of Art or Genius, of Writ- 
ing or Heroiſm. Sir Richard Steele, in his 
little Eſſay, call'd The Chriſtian Hero, has 
ſhewn our Saviour and St. Paul in a more 
glorious and tranſcendent Light than a Virgil 
or a Hamer could do for their Achilles, 
Ulyſes, or /Eneas ; and I am perſuaded if 
Moſes and David had not been inſpired 
Writers, theſe very Men would have rank'd 
them at leaſt with Herodotus and Horace, 
if not given them the ſuperior Place. 
Bur where an Author has many Beau- 
ties conſiſtent with Vertue, Piety and Truth, 
let not little Criticks exalt themſelves, and 
ſhower down their ill Nature upon him, 
without Bounds or Meaſure ; but rather 
ſtretch their own Powers of Soul till they 
write a Treatiſe ſuperior to that which 
condemn. This is the nobleſt and fur 
Manner of ſuppreſſing what they cenſure. 
A LITTLE Wit, or a little Learning, 
with a Degree of Vanity and ill Na- 
ture, will teach a Man to pour out whole 
Pages of Remark and Reproach upon one real 
or fancy d Miſtake of a great and good Au- 
thor: And this may be dreſs d up by the 


* 


ſame Talents, and made entertaining * 
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to the World, who loves Reproach and 
Scandal : But if the Remarker would but 


once make this Attempt, and try to cine 


the Author by writing à better. Book on the 
ſame Subject, he would ſoon be convinced 
of his own Inſufficiency, and perhaps might 
learn to judge more juſtly and favourably 
of the Performance of other Men. A G- 
ler or a Shoemaker may find ſome little 
Fault with the Latchet of a Shoe that an 
_Apelles had painted, and perhaps with Juſtice 
too ; when the whole Figure and Pourtrai- 
ture is ſuch as none but Apelles could paint. 
Every. poor low Genius may cavil at what 
the richeſt and the nobleſt hath performed ; 
but tis a Sign of Envy and Malice added to 
the Little and Poverty of Genius, when 
ſuch a Cavil becomes a ſufficient Reaſon to 
pronounce at once againſt a bright Author 
and a whole valuable Treatiſe. 1: 

EX. AXoTHER, and that a very frequent 
Fault in paſſing a Judgment upon Books is 
this, that Perſons ſpread the fame Praiſes or 
the ſame Reproaches over a whole Treatiſe, 
and all the Chapters in it, which are due 
only to ſome of them. They judge as it 
were by wholeſale, without making a due 
Diſtinction between the ſeveral Parts or Sec- 
tions of the Performance; and this is ready 
to lead thoſe who hear them talk, into a 
dangerous Miſtake. | Horus is a great and 
Juſt” Admirer of the late Archbiſhop of 
call — Cambray, 


4 
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Cambray, and mightily commends every 
thing he has written, and will allow no 
Blemiſh in him: whereas the Writings of 
that excellent Man are not all of a Piece, 
nor are thoſe very Books of his, which have 
a good Number of beautiful and valuable 
Sentiments in them, to be recommended 
throughout or all at once without Diſtinc- 
tion. There is his Demonſtration of the Ex- 
iſtence and Attributes of God which has juſt- 
ly gain'd an univerſal Eſteem, for bringing 
down ſome new and noble Thoughts of the 
Wiſdom of the Creation to the Underſtand- 
ing of the Unlearned, and they are ſuch as 
well deſerve the peruſal of the Men of 
Science, perhaps as far as the 5o® Section; 
but there are many of the following Sections 
which are very weakly written, and ſome 
of them built upon an enthuſiaſtical and 
miſtaken Scheme, akin to the peculiar O- 
pinions of Father Malebrancbe; ſuch as Sect. 
31, 53. That we know the Finite only by the 

Ideas of the Infinite. Sect. 55, 60. That 
the ſuperior Reaſon in Man is God himſelf 
acting in him. Sect. 61, 62. That the Lea 
of Unity cannot be taken from Creatures, but 
from God only : And ſeveral of his Sections, 
from 65 to 68, upon the Doctrine of Liber- 
ty, ſeem to be inconſiſtent. Again, toward 
the End of his Book he ſpends more Time 
and Pains than are needful in refuting the 
Epicurean Fancy of Atoms moving eternally 
| through 
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through infinite Changes, which might be 
done effectually in a much ſhorter — 
ter Way. | 
So in his Po/thumous Eſſays, and his Ler- 
rers, there are many admirable Thoughts 
in practical and experimental Religion, and 
very beautiful and divine Sentiments in De- 
votion ; but ſometimes in large 1 
or in whole Chapters together, you find him 
in the Clouds of my/ic Divinity, and he 
never deſcends within the reach of common 
Ideas or common Senſe. 
Bur remember this alſo, that there are 
but few ſuch Authors as this great Man, 
who talks ſo very weakly ſometimes, - and 
yet in other Places is fo moch ſeperior to 
the greateſt Part of Writers. 

THERE are other Inſtances of this Kind 
where Men of good Senſe in the main ſet up 
for Judges, but they carry too many of 
their Paſſions about them, and then like 
are in Rapture at the Name 


of their fair Idol; they laviſh out all their 
Incenſe upon that Shrine, and cannot bear 
the Thought of admitting a Blemiſh in 
them. 


Tov ſhall hear Altiſom not only admire 
Cafimire of Poland in his Lyricks, as the 
utmoſt and Perfection of Latin Poeſy, 
but he will allow in him to be ex- 
travagant or faulty, and will vindicate eve- 


ä Nor can I much wonder at it 
i | 2 when 
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when I have heard him Lacan the 
beſt of the ancient Zatms, and idolige his very 
Weakneſſes and Miſtakes. I will readily 
acknowledge the Odes of Cafimire to have 
more Spirit and Force, more Magnificence 
and Fire in them, and in twenty Places ariſe 
to more Dignity and Beauty, than I could 
ever meet with in any of our modern Poets: 
Yet I am afraid to ſay that Palla ſutilis e luce 
has Dignity enough in it for @ Robe made for 
the Almighty. Lib. 4. Od. 7. L. 47. or that 
the Man of Vertue in Od. 3. "ink under the 
Ruins of Heaven and Earth rern 
Frag ments of the falling World with a comely 
Wand or 1 


— . [ate ruents 
Subjictens ſua colla cœlb 
Mundum decoro vulnere fulciet ; 


 Hiterque ch frogmina —— 


Fer I muſt needs confeſs alſo, that tis 
hardly poſſible a Man ſhould rife to fo ex- 
alted and ſublime a Vein of Poeſy as Caf 
mire, who is not in de ger ein then of 
ſuch Extrava But ſtill they ſhould 
not be admired or defended, if we 
to a juſt Judgment on the Writings of 
Wd ned rn Fre | 1 
Mirrox is a noble Genius, and the 
World agrees to confeſs it; his Poem of Fu- 
radiſe -Loſt is a glorious Performance, and 
rivals 
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rivals the moſt famous Pieces of Antiquity ; 
but that Reader muſt be deeply prejudiced 
in favour of the Poet, who can imagine 
him equal to himſelf thro' all that Work. 
Neither the ſublime Sentiments, nor Digni- 
ty of Numbers, nor Force. or Beauty of Ex- 
preſſion are equally maintain'd, even in all 
thoſe Parts which require Grandeur or 
Beauty, Force or Harmony. I cannot but 
conſent to Mr. Dryden's Opinion, though I 
will not uſe his Wotds, that for ſome ſcores 

of Lines together, there is a Coldneſs and Flat- 
_ .nefs, and almoſt a perfect Abſence of that 
Spirit of Poeſy which breathes, and lives, 
and flames in other Pages. 

XI. WHEN you hear any Perſon pre- 
tending to give his Judgment of a Book, 
conſider * yourfelf whether he be a ca- 

pable judge, or whether he may not lie 
under ſome unhappy Byaſs or Prejudice, for 
or againſt it, or whether he has made a ſuf- 
ficient Enquiry to form his Gaſt Seatiments 
ran it. 
Tuo he be a Man of good Senſe, yet he 
is uncapable of. paſſing a true Judgment of 
A lar Book, if he be not well acquaint- 
ed with the Subject of ,which it treats, and 
- tbe Manner in which tis written, be it Verſe 
or Proſe ; or if he hath not had 
my or Leiſure to look —y into the 


; . 
5 1 ' 7 g | 
bas ii d 4 Ac Alx, 
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En tho' he be never ſo capable of 
judgin g on all other Accounts, by the Know- 
edge of the Subject, and of the Book itſelf, 
yet you are to conſider alſo, whether chere 
be any thing in the Author, in his Manner, 
in his Language, in his Opinions, and his 
particular Party, which may warp the Sen- 
timents of him that judgeth, to think well 
or ill of the Treatiſe, and to paſs too favour- 
able or too ſevere a Sentence concerning it. 
Ir you find that he is either an unfit Judge 
becauſeof his Ignorance, or becauſe of hisPre- 
judices, his Judgment of that Book ſhould go 
for nothing. Ph:lographo is a good Divine, an 
uſeful Preacher, and an approved Expoſitor 
of Scripture, but he never had a Taſte for 
any of the pou Learning of the Age: He 
was fond of every thing that a in a 
devout Dreſs, but all Verſe was alike to him: 
He told me laſt Week there was a very fine 
Book of Poems publiſhed on the three 
Chriſtian Graces, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and a moſt elegant Piece of Oratory on the 
four laſt Things, Death, Judgment, Heaven 
and Hell. Do you think I ſhall buy either 
of thoſe Books meerly on "ETON s Re- 
commendation ? 


H CHAP. 
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C HAP. VI. 


07 living Inſtructions and Lectures, 
| of > eachers and Learners. _ 


I. HERE are few Perſons of fo 
penetrating a Genius and ſo juſt a 
Judgment, as to be capable of learning the 
Arts and Sciences without the Aſſiſtance of 
Teachers. There is ſcarce any Science ſo 
ſafely and ſo ſpeedily learned, even by the 
nobleſt Genius and the beſt Books, without 
a Tutor. His Aſſiſtance is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for moſt Perſons, and it is very uſeful 
for all Beginners, Books are a Sort of dumb 
Teachers, they point out the Way to Learn- 
ing ; but if we labour under any Doubt or 
Miſtake, they cannot anſwer ſudden Queſ- 
tions, or explain prefent Doubts and Diffi- 
culties: This is properly the Work of a liv- 
ing Inſtructor. 
II. TazRE are very few Tutors who are 
ſufficiently furniſhed with ſuch univerſal 
Learning, as to ſuſtain all the Parts and 
Provinces of Inſtruction. The Sciences are 
numerous, and many of them lie far wide 
of each other; and it is beſt to enjoy the 
Inſtruction of two or three Tutors at leaſt, 
in order to run through the whole Encych- 
padia or Circle of Sciences, where it may be 
obtained ; 
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obtained; then we may expect that each 
will teach the few Parts of Learning which 
are committed to his Care in greatet Perfec- 
tion. But where this Advantage cannot be 
had with Convenience, one great Man muſt 
ſupply the Place of two or three common 
Inſtructors. 

III. Ir is not ſufficient that Inſtrudtors be 
competently ſkilful in thoſe Sciences which 
they profeſs and teach; but they ſhould have | 
Skill alſo in the rr or Method of Teaching, 
and Patience in the Practice of it. 

IT is a great Unhappineſs indeed when 
Parkin by a Spirit of Party, or Faction, or 
Intereſt, or by Purchaſe, are ſet up for 
Tutors, who * neither due Knowledge 
of Science, nor Skill in the way of Com- 
munication. And alas, there are others who 
with all their Ignorance and Inſufficiency 
have Self- admiration and Effrontery enough 
to ſet up themſelves: And the poor Pupils 
fare accordingly, and _ lean i in their 
Underſtand... 

Axp let it be el allo, 33 
ſome very learned Men who know much 
themſelves, but have not the Talent of com- 
m their own: Knowledge; or elſe 
are lazy and will take no Pains at it. 
Either they have an obſcure and perplexed 
way of talking, or they ſhew their learn- 
ing uſcleſly, and make a long Periphraſis on 
_ Word of. the, Book. they- explain, 35 

F "H2 | they | 
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they cannot condeſcend to young Beginners, 
or they run preſently into the elevated Parts 
of the Science becauſe it gives themſelves 
greater Pleaſure, or they are ſoon angry 
— and cannot bear with a few 
t Queſtions of a young, inqui- 
ſitive and ſprightly Genius; or elſe 
ſkim over a Science in a very flight: and 
ſuperficial Survey, and never lead their Diſ- 
| ciples into the Depths of it. 
IV. A 600d Tutor ſhould have Charac- 
ters and Qualifications very * from all 
theſe. He is ſuch a one as can and: will 
"Pp himſelf with Diligence and 
ble Patience to effect ned; 
3 to teach his Diſciples and ſee 
that they learn, to adapt his Way and Me- 
thod as near as may be to the various Diſ- 
poſitions, as well as to the Capacities of 
thoſe whom he inſtructs, and to _— 


* again 
him and * Inſtructione: But if poſſible he 
ſhould have ſo much of a natural Candor 
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ments of Learning, as might conyey Know- 
ledge into the Minds of his Diſciples 
with a ſort of gentle Inſinuation and ſove- 
reign Delight, and may tempt them into the 
hig belt Improvements, of their Reaſon by a 
refitleſ and inſenſible Force. But I ſhall 
have occaſion to ſay more on this Subject, 
when. I come to ſpeak more directly of the 
Methods of the Communication of Knowledge. 

V. Tux Learner ſhould attend with Con- 
ſtancy and Care on all the Inſtructions of his 
Tutor; and if he happens to be at any Time 

unavoidably hindered, he muſt endeavour 
to retrieve 9 5 Loſs by double Induſtry for 
time to come. He ſhould always recollect 
and review his Lectures, read over ſome 
other Author or Authors upon the fame 
Subject, confer upon it with his Inſtructor, 
or with his Aſſociates, and write down che 
cleareſt Reſult of his preſent Thoughts, 
Reaſonings and Enquiries, which he may 
have recourſe to hereafter, either to re-ex- 
amine them and to apply them to proper 
Uſe, or to imptove them further to his own 
Advantage. 

VI. A Student ſhould never ſatisfy him- 
ſelf with bare Attendance on the Lectures 
of his Tutor, unleſs he clearly take up his 
_ and Meaning, and underſtand the 

gs which he teaches. A young. Di 
ſhould behave himſelf fo well as to gia the 


Aﬀlefton andthe tas, of his Inffrufor, that 
WT” I upon 
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u Occaſion he may with utmoſt 
J 8 ueſtions, a talk over his 
1 own Sentiments, his Doubts and Difficulties 
with him, and in a humble and modeſt 
Manner defire the Solution of them. 
| VII. Le T the Learner endeavour to 
i maintain an honourable Opinion of his In- 
1 , and heedfully liſten to his Þ:ffruc- 
dum as ohe willing to be led by a more ex- 
perienced Guide: And though he is not 
e et 'of 
his Tutor, yet he ſhould ſo far comply with 
| him, as to reſolve upon a juſt Confideration 
of the Matter, and try and examine it tho- 
roughly with an honeſt Heart, before he 
[ preſume to determine againſt him: And 
q then it ſhonld be done with great Modeſty, 
with a humble Jealouſy of himſelf, and ap- 
parent Unwillingneſs to differ from his Tu- 
tor, if the Force of Argument and Truth 
did not conſtrain him, 
| VIII. Ir is a frequent and growing Folly 
S in our Ape, 1 a pert Joung ung Diſciples ſoon: 
| fancy Fs. wiſer thoſe who teach 
| them: At the firſt View, or upon a very 
i little Thought, they can diſcern the Infigni- 
N ficancy, Weakneſs and "Miſtake of what 
JB their Teacher afferts. 'The Youth of our 
Day by an early Petulancy, and wc 
| Liberty of Thinking for themſelves, dare 
1 reject at once, and that with a Sort of Scorn, 
[| all thoſe Sentiments and Doctrines which 
| 1 their 


K 
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their Teachers have determined, perhaps 
after long and repeated Conſideration, after 
Years of mature Study, careful Obſervation 
and much prudent Experience 

IX. IT is true, Teachers and Maſters are 
not infallible, nor are they always in the 
right; and it muſt be acknowledged, it is 
a Matter of ſome Difficulty for younger 
Minds to maintain a juſt and ſolemn Vene- 
ration for the Authority and Advice of their 
Parents and the Inſtruttions of tbeir Tutors, 
and yet at the ſame Time to ſecure to them- 
ſelves a juſt Freedom in their own Thoughts. 
We are ſometimes too ready. to imbibe all 
their Sentiments without Examination, if we 
reverence and love them ; or, on the other 
Hand, if we take all freedom to conteſt 
their Opinions, we are ſometimes tempted 


. to caſt off that Love and Reverence to their 


Perſons which God and Nature diate. 
Youth is ever in Danger of theſe two Ex- 
tremes. 

X. Bur I think I may fafely conclude 
thus ; though the Authority of a Teacher 
muſt not abſolutely determine the Judgment 
of his Pupil, yet young and raw and unex- 
perienced Learners ſhould pay all proper de- 
ference that can be to the Inſtructions of 
their Parents and Teachers, ſhort of abſo- 
lute Submiſſion to their Dictates. Yet fill 
we muſt maintain this, that they ſhould 
never receive any Opinion into their Aſſent, 

H 4 Whether 
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whether it be conformable or contrary. to 


the Tutor's Mind, without ſufficient Evi- 


dence of it firſt given to their own reaſoning 
Powers. l 


. VII. 


/ Learning à LAN GUAOR. 


HE firſt thing required in reading an 
| Author, or in bearing Lectures of a 
Tutor is, that you well underſtand the Lan- 
guage in which they write or ſpeak. Living 
es, or ſuch as are the native Tongue 
of any Nation in the preſent Age, are more 
eafily learnt and taught by a few Rules, and 
much familiar Converſe, joined to the read- 
ing ſome proper Authors. The dead Lan- 
guages are ſuch as ceaſe to be ſpoken in any 
Nation; and even theſe are more eaſy to 
be taught (as far as may be) in that Method 
wherein. living Languages are beſt learnt, 
i. e. partly by Rule and partly by Rote or 
Cuſtom. And it may not be improper in 
this Place to mention a very few Diref#jons 
for that Purpoſe. | 
I. BEGIN uitb the moſt neceſſary and 
moſt general Obſervations and Rules which be- 
12511 5 | long 
- 
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long to that Language, compiled in the Form 
of Grammar; and theſe are but few in 
moſt Languages. The regular Declenſions 
and Variation of Nouns and Verbs ſhould be 
early and thoroughly learnt by heart, toge- 
ther with twenty or thirty of the plaineſt 
and moſt neceſſary Rules of Syntax. 

Bu T let it be obſerved, that in almoſt all 
Languages, ſome of the very commoneſt 
Nouns and Verbs have many Irregularities in 
them; ſuch are the common auxiliary Verbs 
to be and to have, to do and to be done, 
&c. The Comparatives and Superlatives of 
the Words good, bad, great, ſinall, much, 
little, &c. and theſe ſhould be learnt a- 
mong the firſt Rules and Variations, becauſe 
they continually occur. 

Bur as to other Words which are leſs 
frequent, let but few of the Anomalies or 
Irregularities of the Tongue be taught a- 
mong the general Rules to young Beginners. 
Theſe will better come in afterwards to be 
learnt by advanced Scholars in a Way of 
Notes on the Rules, as in the Latin Gram- 
mar called the Oxford Grammar, or in Rud- 
diman's Notes on his Rudiments, &c. Or 
they may be learnt by Examples alone, when 
they do occur; or by a larger and more 
compleat Syſtem of Grammar, which de- 
ſcends to the more particular Forms of 
Speech: So the heterochte Nouns of the 
Latin Tongue, which are taught in the 

e School- 
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School-Book called u Genus, ſhould not 
be touched in the firſt Learning of the Ru- 
diments of the Tongue. 

II. As the Grammar by which you learn 
any Tongue ſhould be ſhort at firſt, 
ſo it muſt be written in a Tongue with which 

are well acquainted, and which is very 
familiar to you. Therefore I much prefer 
even the common Engliſh Accedence (as it is 
called) to any Grammar whatſoever written 
in Latin for this end. The Engliſh Acce- 
dence has doubtleſs many Faults : But thoſe 
Editions of it which were printed fince the 
Year 1728, under the Correction of a learn- 
ed Profeſſor, are the beſt; or the Engh/b 
Rudiments of the Latin T by that . 
learned Nortb-Briton Mr. Rudman, which 
are perhaps the moſt uſeful Books of this 
kind which I am acquainted with; eſpecial- 
ly becauſe I would not depart too far from 
the ancient and common Forms of Teach- 
Ing, which ſeveral good Grammarians have 
done, to the great Detriment of ſuch Lads 
as have been removed to other Schools. 

Tux tireſome and unreaſonable Method 
of Learning the Latin Tongue by a Gram 
mar with Latin Rules, would a even 
to thoſe Maſters who teach it fo, in its pro- 
per Colours of Abſurdity and Ridicule, if 
thoſe very Maſters would attempt to learn 


the Chineſe or Arabic Tongue, by a Gram- 
mar written in the Arabic or the Chineſe 


Language. 
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Language. Mr. Clarke of Hull has faid 
enough in a few Pages of the Preface to his 
new Grammar 1723, to make that Practice 
a very irrational and improper ; though 
he has ſaid it in ſo warm and angry a Man- 
ner, that it has kindled Mr. Ruddiman to 


write againſt him, and to fay what can be 
ſaid to vindicate a Practice which, I think, 
is utterly indefenſible. 

III. AT the fame Time when you begin the 
Rules begin alſo the Practice. As for Inſtance, 
when you decline Mu/a, Muſe, read and 
conſtrue the ſame Day ſome eaſy Latin Au- 
thor, by the Help of a Tutor, or with ſome 
Engliſh Tranſlation: Chuſe ſuch a Book 
whoſe Style is fimple, and the Subject of Diſ- 
courſe is very plain, obvious and not hard 
to be underſtood ; many little Books have 


been compoſed with this view, as Corderius's 


Colloguies, forne of Eraſinus's little Writings, 
the Sayings of the Wiſe Men of Greece, 
Cato's Moral Diſtichs, and the reſt which 
are collected at the End of Mr. Ruddiman's 
Engliſh Grammar, or the Latin Teſtament of 
Caftellio's Tranſlation, which is accounted the 
pureſt Latin, &c. Theſe are very proper up- 
on this Occaſion, together with 's and 
Phedrus's Fables, and little Stories, and the 
common and daily Affairs of domeſtic 
Life, written. in the Latin Tongue. But 
let the higher Poets and Orators. and Hiſ- 
torians, and other Writers whoſe Language is 

more 
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more laboured, and whoſe Senſe is more re- 


mote from common Life, be rather kept 
out of Sight till there be ſome Proficiency 
made in the Language. g 
Ir is ſtrange that Maſters ſhould teach 
Children ſo early Tully's Epiſtles, or Ora- 


tions, or the Poems of Ouid or Virgil, whoſe 


Senſe is oftentimes difficult to find becauſe 
of the great Tranſpoſition of the Words; 
and when they have found the tical 
Senſe, they have very little uſe of it, becauſe 
have ſcarce any Notion of the Ideas 
and Deſign of the Writer, it being fo re- 
mote from the Knowledge of a Child: 
Whereas little common Stories and Collo- 
quies, and the Rules of a Child's Behaviour, 
and ſuch obvious Subjects, will much better 
aſſiſt the Memory of the Words by their 
Acquaintance with the Things. 

IV. HERE it may be uſeſul alſo to ap- 
point the Learner 10 get by Heart the more 
common and ufeful Words, both Nouns and 
Aiectives, Pronouns and Verbs, out of ſome 


well formed and judicious Vocabulary. This 


will furniſh him with Names for the moſt 
familiar Ideas. 

V. As ſoon as ever the Learner is capable, 
let the Tutor converſe with him in the Tongue 
which is to be learned, if it be a living Lan- 
guage, or if it be Latin which is the living 
Language of the learned World : Thus he 
will acquaint himſelf a little with it by Rote, 

as 
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as well as by Rule, and by living Practice as 
well as by reading the Writings of the Dead. 


For if a Child of two Years Old by this 

Method learns to ſpeak his Mother-Tongue, 

I am ſure the fame Method will greatly 

aſſiſt and facilitate the learning of any other 
to thoſe who are older. 

VI. LET the chief Leſſons and the chief 
Exerciſes of Schools, v. c. where Latin is 
learnt, (at leaſt for the firſt Year or more) 
be the Nouns, Verbs and general Rules of 
Syntax, together with a meer Tranſlation out 
of os Latin Author into Engliſh ; and let 
Scholars be employed and examined by their 
Teacher daily in reducing the Words to 
their Original or Theme, to the firſt Caſe 
of Nouns or firſt Tenſe of Verbs, and giv- 
ing an account of their Formations and 


Changes, their Syntax and Dependencies, 


which is called Par/ing. This is a moſt 
uſeful Exerciſe to lead Boys into a complete 
and thorough Knowledge of what they are 
doing. 

Tu E Engliſh Tranſlations which the 
Learner has made, ſhould be well correted 
the Maſter, and then they ſhould be 
tranſlated back again for the next Day's Ex- 
erciſe by the Child into Latin, while the 
Latin Author is witheld from him : But 
he ſhould have the Latin Words given him 
in their firſt Caſe and Tenſe; and ſhould 
never be left to ſeek them himſelf from a 
| Dictionary : 
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Dictionary: And the nearer he tranſlates. it 
to the Words of the Author whence he de- 
rives his Engliſb, the more ſhould the Child 
be commended. Thus he will gain Skill in 
two Languages at once. I think Mr. Clarke 
| has done good Service to the Publick by 
his Tranſlations of Latin Books for this 
end, 

Bu r let the fooliſh Cuſtom of employ- 
ing every filly Boy to make Themes or De- 
clamations and Verſes upon moral Subjects 
in a ſtrange Tongue, before he underſtands 


VII. As the Learner improves let him 
acquaint himſelf with the anomalous Words, 
the irregular Declenſions of Nouns and Verbs, 
the more wncommon Connetttons of Words in 
Syntax, and the Exceptions to the general 
Rules of Grammar. But let them all be 
reduced, as far as poſſible, to thoſe ſeveral 
original and general Rules, which he has 
learned as the proper Rank and Place to 
which they belong. 

VIII. Ware he is doing this, it may 
be proper for bim to . with Authors 
which or are a little more difficult, with Hiſ- 
, Orators and Poets, &c. but let his 
3 ator inform him of the Roman or Gt 
Cuſtoms which occur therein. Let the Lad 
then tranſlate ſome Parts of them into his 


Mother e or into ſome other well- 


known 
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known Language, and thence back again 
into the original Language of the Author. 
But let the Verſe be tranſlated into Proſe, 
for Poefy does not belong to Grammar. | 
IX. By this time he will be able to ac- 
quaint himſelf with ſame of the ſpecial En- 
phaſes of Speech, and the peculiar Idioms of the 
Tongue. He ſhould be taught alſo the ſpecial 
Beauties and Ornaments of the Language: 
And this may be done partly by the Help of 
Authors who have collected ſuch 14:oms, and 
caſt them into an eaſy Method, and y 
by the judicious Remarks which his Inſtruc- 
tor may make upon the Authors which 
he reads, N e ſuch Peculiarities of 
Speech or ſpecial Elegancies occur. K 
X. Troven the Labour of learning all 
the Leſſons by Heart which are borrowed 
from. poetzcal Authors which they conſtrue, 
is an unjuſt and unneceſſary Impoſition upon 
the Learner, yet he muſt take the Pains to 
commit to Memory the moſt neceſſary, if not 
all the common Rules of S an 
Example or two under each of them: And 
ſome of the ſelect and moſt uſeful Periods 
or Sentences in the Latin or Greek Author 
which he reads, may be learnt by Heart, toge- 
ther with ſome of the choicer Leſſons out of 
their Poets; and ſometimes whole Epiſodes out 
of Heroic Poems, &c. as well as whole Odes 
among the Lyrics may deſerve this Honour, 
XI. LET 
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XI. Lr this be always carefully obſerv- 


ed, that the Learners perfect An the 


Senſe as well as the Language of all thoſe Rules, 


Leſſons or Paragraphs which they attempt to 
commit to Memory. Let the Teacher poſſeſs 


them of their true Meaning, and then the 


Labour will become eaſy and pleaſant : 
Whereas to impoſe on a Child to get by 
Heart a long Scroll of unknown Phraſes or 
IWords, without any Ideas under them, is a 
Piece of uſeleſs Tyranny, a cruel Impoſi- 
tion and a Practice fitter for a Jack-daw or 
a Parrot, than for any Thing that wears the 
Shape of Man. 

XII. Anp here, I think, I have a fr 
Occaſion given me to conſider that Queſtion 
which has been often debated in Converſa- 
tion, viz. Whether the Teaching of a School 


full of Boys to learn Latin. by the Heathen 


Poets, as Ovid in his E JOS A the filly 
Fables of his Metamorphoſis, Horace, Fuve- 


nal and Martial in their impure Odes, Satires 
and Epigrams, Sc. is ſo proper and * 


able a Practice in a Chri/tian Country ? 
XIII. (I.) I GzxanT the Language and 


Sol of thoſe Men who wrote in their own 


native Tongue muſt be more pure and perfect 
in ſome nice Elegancies and Peculiarities, 


than modern Writers of other Nations who 
have imitated them; and it is owned allo, 
that the Beauties of their Poeſy may much 
excel: But in either of theſe Things, Boys 

cannot 


1 
— 
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cannot be ſuppoſed to be much improved or 
injured by one or the other. 
XIV. (z.) Ir ſhall be confeſt too, that 
Modern Poets in every liuing Language, have 
. brought into their Works ſo many Words, Epi- 
"hoes Phraſes and Metobbors, from the 
H. bathen. Fables and Stories of their Gods 
and Heroes, that in order to underſtand theſe 
modern Writers, it is neceſſary to know a 
little of thoſe ancient Follies: But it may 
be anſwered, that a good Dictionary, or ſuch 
2 Book as the Pantheon or Hiſtory of thoſe 
Gentile Deities, &c. may give ſufficient In- 
formation of thoſe Stories, ſo far as they 
are neceſſary and uſeful to School-Boys. 
XV. (3.) 4 w1LL grant yet further, that 
Lads who are deſigned to make great Scho- 
lars or Divines, may by reading theſe Hea- 
then Poets, be taught better to underſtand the 
Writings of the ancient Fathers 5 the 
Heathen Religion ; and they learn here what 
ridiculous, Fooleries the Gentile Nations believed 
as the Articles of their Faith, what 2oretched 
and foul Jablatries they indulged and prac- 
tiſed as Duties of. Religion, = want of the 
Light ef divine Revelation. But this per- 
| haps may be learnt as well either by the 
Pantheon, or ſome other Collection, at Schoel; 
or after they have left the School, they may 
read what their own Inclinations lead them 
to, and whatſoever of this Ba may be 
OY. uſeful for them. 
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xvI. Bur che be rt Qui 45 be 


44 and iti 13 1 2 et and 


 Prameful Stories of the Gods and Goddeſſes 


and their Amours, and the lewd Heroes and, 


. Poets of "the Heathen Mil Cin 


theſe idle and pork Tales, be of any 


"real and ſolid Advanta in human Life? 


Do they not too often lle the Mind with 


vain, miſchievous and impure Ideas? Do they 


not lick 10 upon the Fancy, and leave an 

unhappy influence upon Vouth? Do — 
not tincture the Imagination with Folly and 
Vice very early, and pervert it from al that 
is good and holy ? 


XVII. Ur on the whole ache off 
moſt 


Things it is my Opinion, that fo 
all E who learn, this Tongue, it would 
be much fafer to be taught Latin Fush 
5 Toon and as far as they can need it) 
om thoſe excellent Tränſlations of David's 

* various Meaſures X "Horace; and 
read Pr. Son | on 
© Tranſlation of theſe Plalms, another elegant 
Writer of che Kors Nation,” ſtead of Ovid's 
Eprſtles ; : for he has turned” the fame 
erſe, whereof the learned. W. "Benſon, iq; 


_ has lately publiſhed a noble Edition, and I 
1 hear 
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hear that theſe Pſalms are honoured with 
an 17 Uk in the Schools of Holland 
and , Scotland. A Stanza, or a Couplet of 
theſe Writers would now and then ſtick 

upon the Minds of Yonth, and would fur- 

Ah them infinitely better with pious and 
moral Thoughts, — do ſomething towards 

them good Men and Chriſtians 
XVIII. A L1TTLE Book collected from 
the Pſalms of both theſe Tranſlators, Bu- 
chanan and ;Fobn/ton, and a few. other Chri- 

Poets, would be of excellent Uſe for 

Schools to begin their Inſtructions in Latin 

N well aſſured this would be 

y ſufficient for all thoſe in lower Rank, 

7 never deſign a learned Profeſſion, and 

yet Cuſtom has fooliſhly bound them to 
learn that Language. 

Burr leſt it Toad be thought” hard to 
caſt. Horace, and Virgil, Ovid and Juvenal 
entirely out of the Schooks I add, if here 
and there a few Lyric Odes, or Pieces of 
"Satires, or ſame Ep diode of Heroic Verſe, 
with here and hate an Epigram of Martial, 
all which .ſhall be clear and pure from the 
Stains of Vice and Impiety, and which may 
Inſpire the Mind with noble Sentiments, 
fire the Fancy with bright and warm Ideas, 
or teach Leſſons of Morality and Prudence, 
were choſen out of thoſe ancient Roman 
Writers for the Uſe of the Schools, and were 
| ern and printed in one moderate 
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Volume, or two at the moſt, it would be 


abundantly ſufficient Proviſion out of the 

Roman Poets for the Inſtruction of Boys in 

all that is neceſſary in that Age of Life. 
SURELY Juvenal himſelf would not have 


the Face to vindicate the Maſters who 


teach Boys his 6 Satyr, and many Para- 


Fs of ſeveral others, when he himſelf 


charged us, 


"Nil diftu fadum, 5 2 bac limina langer 
Intra que puer et. Sat. 14. 


Suffer no Lewdneſs, nor indecent Seer | 
Th' Apartment of the tender Youth to reach. 
Day DEN. 


Thus far in Anſwer to the 1 Que- 


ſtion. 


Bo TI retire; "= Mr. Clarke of Hull in 


- his Treatiſe of Education, and Mr, Philips 


 Preceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, have 
given more excellent Directions for learn- 


ing Latin. ib, 
XIX. Wurd a Language is learnt, ö 


it be of any uſe at all, tis pity it Hula 
forgotten again. Tis proper therefore to 
take all just Opportunities 70 read ſomething 
Frequent in that Language, when other ne- 
ceſſary and important Studies will give you 
leave. As in learning any Tongue Dickia- 


naries which contain}/ords and Phraſes ſhould 
be 
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be always at hand, ſo they ſhould be ever 
kept within reach by Perſons who would re- 
member a Tongue which they have learnt. 
Nor ſhould we at any Time content our- 
ſelves with a doubtful Gueſs at the Senſe or 
Meaning of any Words which occur, but 
conſult the Dictionary, which may give us 
certain Information, and thus ſecure us from 
Miſtake. It is meer Sloth which makes us 
content ourſelves with uncertain Gueſſes; 
and indeed this is neither ſafe nor uſeful for 


Perſons who would learn any Language or 
Science, or have a Deſire to retain what 


they have acquired. 

XX. Wurx you have learnt one or 
many Languages never ſo perfectly, take 
heed of priding yourſelf in theſe Acquiſi- 
tions: They are but meer Treaſures of Words, 
or Inſtruments of true and folid Know- 
ledge, and whoſe chief deſign is to lead us 
into an acquaintance with Things, or to en- 
able us the more eaſily to convey thoſe Ideas, 
or that Knowledge to others. An Acquaint- 
ance with the various Tongues is nothing elſe, 
but a Relief againſt the Miſchief which the 
Building of Babe! introduced: And were I 
Maſter If as many Languages as were ſpoken 
at Babel, I ſhould make but a poor pretence 
to true Learning or Knowledge, if I had 
not clear and diſtinct Tdeas, and uſeful No- 
tions in my Head under the Words which 
f. Tongue could pronounce, Yet fo un- 


Lo do 


3: (5441 


1 knowing” the Senſe Pax E 
Happy a Thing is Human Nature,” that this 
|; GY, Knowledge off Soutids and Syllables 
is ready to put? up up the Mind with 
more 7 tes moſt valuable and ſolid I 
provements of it. The Pride of a Gram 
marian or a Critic, DN exceeds that of 


a Philoſopher. 


CHAP Ss 
Of. enguiring into the Senſe and 


Meuming of any Writer or Speaker, 


and eſpecially the Senfe 7.7 the 4 
cred I ritings. 


15 is a a great Unhapp ineſs that there is 

85 an Ambiguity in Words and Forms 
peech, that — Sentence may be 
99 172 into different Significations; whereby 
it comes to paſs, that it is difficult ſometimes 
for the Reader exactly to hit upon the Ideas 
which the Writer or 8 had in his 
Mind. Some of the beſt Rules to direct us 
herein are ſuch as theſe. 
I. Be well acquainted with the Tongue 
itſelf, or Language wherein the Author's 
Mind is expreſt. Learn not only the true 
Meaning of each Word, but the denſe _ 
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thoſe Words obtain when placed 1 ſuch a 
particular e and Order. uaint 


peculiar Power 3 Em- 
gt of the ſeveral Modes of — and 
the various Idioms o 


the To : The 
ſecondary Meas. 'which Cuſtom ſuper⸗ 


added to many Words, ſhould alſo be known 
as well as the particular and primary Mean- 
ing. of 8 if we ops. Saha any 
Friter. See Logic, Part 4. 
% IT. Cons 527 the Sig ion JEM 
Wark and Phraſes, more « eſpecially in the 
ſome Nati, or near the ſame Age in which 
that Writer liv and in what Senſe they 
are uſed by Authors of the ſame Ne 
Opinion, See, Party, &c. 

Uros this accourit we may learn to in- 
terpret ſeveral Phraſes of the New Teſtament 
out of that Verſion of the Hebrew Bible 
into Greek, which is called the W | 
for though. that Verſion be very im 
and dee in many 85 5 yet it ſeems 


riters of the 
that Verſion 
7 1 5 in their Citation of Texts out 


e the Words It Phraſes 
lace of an Author, "with the ſame or 

dred Watts and Phraſcs uled in other 
FITS of the ſame Author, which are ge- 


ol called 2 Places ; and as one 
e exp e 's like 1 k 


ln 4 
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ſo ſometimes a contrary Expreſſion will ex- 


plain its contrary, Remember always that a 
Writer beſt interprets himſelf ; and as we 
believe the Holy Spirit to be the ſupreme 
Agent in the Writings of the Old Teſta- 
ment and the New, he can beſt explain 
himſelf. Hence that theological Rule ariſes, 


that Scripture is the beſt Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture ; and therefore Concordances which ſhew 


us parallel Places, are of excellent Uſe. for 


Interpretation. 

IV. Cons ipER the Subje# of which 
the Author is treating, and by comparing 
other Places where he treats of the ſame 
Subject, you may learn his Senſe in the Place 


which you are reading, though ſome of the 


Terms Which he uſes in thoſe two Places 
may be very different. 
Ax on the other hand, if the Author 
uſes the ſame Words, where the Subject of 
which he treats, is ur jf the' ſame, you 
cannot learn his Senſe by comparing thoſe 
two Places, though the meer Words may 
ſeem to agree: F or ſome Authors, when 
they are treating of a quite different Subject, 
may uſe perhaps the ſame Words in a very 
different Senſe, 2. St. Paul does the Words 
Faith, and Sy and Righteauſneſs. 
V. OnsERve the Scope and Defign of the 
Writer : Enquire into his Aim and End in 
that Book, or Section, or Paragraph, which 
Vil help to 5 particular Sentences ; For 
* ny 
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— f poſe a wiſe and judicious Writer di- 
is Expre fſons nerally toward his 
dengel End. —_—_ 
VI. Wurms an Author ſpeaks of any 
Subject occafionally, let his Senſe be explain- 
ed by thoſe Places where he treats of it di- 
457 80 and profeſſedly: Where he f of 
Subject in in mice or metaphorical Terms, 
cork them by other Places, where he 
treats'of the Une Subject in Terms that are 
plain and literal: Where he ſpeaks in an 
or ator ical, affetting or perſfwaſrve Way, let 
this be explained by other Places where he 
treats of the ſame Theme in a dofFrinal or 
inſtruive Way: Where the Author ſpeaks 
more ſtrictly and — on any Theme, 
it will pr Bo t ore looſe we general 
Expreſſions: Where he treats more en 
it will explain the ſhorter" Hints and brief In- 
timations : And whereſoever he writes more 
obſcurely, ſearch out ſome more perſpicuous 
es in the fame Writer, by which to 
determine the Senſe of that obſcurer Lan- 


VII. Convivith not only the Perſon 
who is introduced ſpeaking, but the Perſons 
to whom the 8 is directed, the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place, the Temper" and 
Spirit of the Speaker, as well as the Temper 
and Spirit of the Hearers : In order to in- 
terpret Scripture well, there needs a good 
Acquaintancy with the Jewiſh" 9 


te fake ed oy 3 Tae 

Sight of God by ck orks of Holineſs, 

in he 3, 4 and 5* Cha a] ers of the Epi- 

tle to the Romans, becauſe of the Objet1on 

brought againſt him in the 

6% 0 (viz.) 1 {oo then? 
q we 8 in Sin Ny may 
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been raiſed; if he had been proving oyr: - 
* our own” Works of) Righteouſs: 


n take heed ob 
warprg the Senſe: of the Writer to your: own 
Opinion by any-latent-Prejudices of Se eue, 
and a Party-ſpirie, It is this reigning Prin- 
ciple of Prejudice and Party, that has given 
ſuch a Variety of Senſes botk to: the ſacred. 
Writers and others, which would never have 
into the Mind of the Reader, if he 

had not laboured under ſome ſuch Prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, | 

XI. For, the fare Reaſon take heed of 
the Prejudices of Paſſion, Malice, 
Pride or Oppo/ition to an Author, whereb: 
you may be eaſily tempted to put a falſe and 
invidiqus Senſe upon his Words. Lay aſide 
therefore a carping Spirit, and read even 
Adyerfary with PRs ik apd Diligence, with 
an honeſt Deſign to find aut his true Mean- 
ing; da not ſnatch at little Lapſes and Ap- 


pearances of Mi in oppoſition. to his 
declared and — — nor impute 


C 


| Senſe on Opinion to bim which he 
"LASTL 25 . you treat 
every Author, Writer. or Speaker, juf * = 
yourſefoes would be willing to. le treated by 
others, who are ſearching out the Meaning 
pf what you write or ſpeak: And maintain 


upon 


_ —— 
of God who is the Judge of Hearts, 
2 ul 


puniſh thoſe who by 
diſhoneſt turn of Mind wilfully pervert the 
Meaning of the ſacred Writers, or even of 
common Authors under the Influence of 
eulpable Prejudices. See more, Logic Part J. 


Rule of IuraovEMENT b Con- 


„ ee 


TF we would improve our Minds by 
 Corrver ſation, it is a great happineſs 10 be 
arquainte with Perſons wiſer than ourſelves. 
It is a Piece of uſeful Advice therefore to 
get the Favour of their Converſation fre- 
quently, as far as Circumſtances will allow : 
And if they happen'to be a little reſerved, 
uſe all obliging Methods to draw out of 
— what may encreaſe Ray « own N. 
l. Wuitrorven Company you are 
in, waſte not the Time in Trifle and Imperti- 


nence, If you ſpend ſome Hours amongſt 
Children, talk with them according to their 


Capacity; 
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irit an awful Senſe of the Pre- 


a baſe and 
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Capacity ; mark the young Buddings of In- 
fant Reaſon ; obſerve the different Motions 
and diſtinct Workings of the Animal and 
the Mind, as far as you can diſcern them; 
take Notice by what Degrees the little Crea- 
ture grows up to the Uſe of his reaſc 
Powers, and what early Prejudices beſet and 
endanger his Underſtanding. By this means 
| will learn how to addreſs yourſelf to 
Children for their Benefit, and perhaps you 
may derive. ſome uſeful Philoſophemes for 
your own Entertainment. 

III. Ir you happen to be in Company 
with a Merchant or a Sailor, a Farmer or a 
Mechanick, a Milk-Maid or a Spinſter, lead 
them into a Diſcourſe on the Matters" of their 
oum peculiar Province or Profe 2 

one — or ſhould know * Bu. 
neſs beſt. In this Senſe a common Me- 
chanick is wiſer than a Philoſopher. By this 
means you may gain ſome Improvement in 
Knowledge from every one you meet. 

IV. CONFINE not yourſelf aluuys to 


one ſort of Company, or to Perſons of the 
ſame Party or Opinion, either in Matters of 


Learning, Religion or the civil Life, leſt 
if you ſhould happen to be nurſed up or 
educated in early © Miſtake, you ' ſhould be 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed in the ſame Miſ- 
take, by converſing only with Perſons of the 


ume Sentiments. A free and general Con- 


verſation with Men of very various Coun- 
tries 


E . r 223 „. 5 ve © a _ 
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tries and of different Parties, Opinions, and 
Practices: ({o far as it may be done fafely) 1s 
of excellent uſe to undeceive us in many 
wrong udgments which we may have fram- 
ed, and to lead us into juſter Thoughts. 
It is faid, when the King of Siam near 
\China, firſt converſed with ſome Eur, 

Merchants, who ſought the Favour of trad- 
ing on his Coaſt, be enquired of them 
ſome of de common A of Sum- 
mer and Winter in their Country; and when 
they told him of Water growing ſo hard in 
their Rivers, that Men, and Horſes, and la- 
den Carriages paſt over it, and chat Rain 
ſotmetimes fell down us white and light as 
Ftathers, and ſometimes almoſt as hard as 
Stones, he would not believe a Syllable they 
. id, for kr, Snom and Hail h were Names and 
Things -utterly unknown to him, and to 
his Subjects in that hot Climate :+He re- 

nounced all Traffick with ſuch ſhameful 
Liars, and would not ſuffer them to trade 
With his People. mm Effects 


of groſs Ignorance. 


ConvxRxSATIOxN with For s on va- 
rious Occaſions has a happy influence to en- 
large our Minds, and to ſet them free from 
many Errors and groſs Prejudices we are 
teady to imbibe concerning them. Domicil lus 
bas never travelled five Miles from his Mo- 

ther's Chimney, and he imagines. all out- 
landiſh Men are Papiſpes, and * no- 

5 ng 


—.— af prifieing by it. 25 
ing but a Croſs. Nityrus the 
Was 'bred up all his Life in the County, 
he "never faw Nome; he * it to 
only, a Village, And therefore in- 
k iy 5 to find ſuch Palaces, "ſuch 
treets, ſuch B Treaſures and gay 


Magnihcence as bis firſt Journey to the City 
ewa ih and with Wonder he Gonifelics 
"His Folly and Miſtake. 


So V irgil introduces a poor Shepherd, 


U Jim — "BEBlie; purævi 
'"Shultus 4 'Þuic Hoffa familien, gu Jepe 


rie. bum liner del Fi#tus, Sc. 


W Thus englhed, 
| "Fool iþ 7 was, I thought : imperial Rome 2 
rhet-Towns, obere once a : Week wwe come, 


And thiher drive ar tender Lands rom Home. 


wk CONVERSATION would have given Ti- 

. tyrus a better Notion of Rome, though he 
had never happened to travel chither. 
V. IN mixed Company among Acquaint- 


ance and Strangers, endeavour 10 learn ſome- 


| . thing —2 all. Nog Th hear, | but be 
colfimrs your Tongue, leſt you 7 
Ignorance, and perhaps offend ſome of thoſe 
who are preſent too. The Scripture ſeverely 
_cenſyres thoſ who Heat evil of the Things 
1they know not, Acquaint yourſelf therefore 
ſometimes 


3 
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ſometimes with Perſons and Parties which 
are far diſtant from your common Life and 
. Cuſtoms: This is a Way whereby you may 
form a wiſer Opinion of Men, and Things. 
. Prove all Things, and hold faſt that which is 


good, is a divine Rule, and it comes from the 


Father of Light and Truth. But young 
Perſons ſhould practiſe it indeed with due 
Limitation, and under the Eye of their El- 
ders. 
VI. BE not frighted nor provoked at Opi- 
. nions different from your own. Some Perſons 
are ſo confident j in the right, that 
1 not come within the hearing of 
any Notions but their own : They canton 
out to themſelves a little —.— in the 
intellectual World, where they fancy the 
Light ſhines, and all the reſt is Darkneſs. 
They never venture into the Ocean of Know- 
ledge, nor ſurvey the Riches of other Minds, 
which are as ſolid and as uſeful, and per- 
haps are finer Gold than what they ever 
poſſeſſed. Let not Men imagine there is no 
certain Truth but in the Sciences which they 


ſtudy, and amongſt that Party in N 


- were born and educated. 


VII. BELIEF E.: that it is poſſible to 
Learn ſomething from Perſons much 4050 your- 


ell. We are all ſhort ſighted: Creatures; 


our Views are alſo narrow and limited ; we 


often ſee but one fide of a Matter, and do 
not extend our Sight far and wide enough 
e | Ro 
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to reach every thing that has a Connexion 
with the Thing we talk of: ue ſee but in 
part, and know. but in part, therefore tis 
no wonder we form not right Concluſions, 
becauſe we do not ſurvey the whole of any 
Subject or Argument. Even the proudeſt 
Admirer of his own Parts might find it uſe- 
ful to conſult with others, though of in- 
ferior Capacity and Penetration. We have 
a different Proſpect of the ſame Thing (if 
I may, ſo ſpeak). according to the different 
Poſition of our Underſtandings toward it: 
A weaker Man may ſometimes light on 
Notions which have eſcaped a wiſer, and 
which the wiſer Man might make a happy 
Uſe of, if he would condeſcend to take 
notice of them. | 
VIII. Ir is of conſiderable Advantage 
when we are purſuing any difficult Point of 
Knowledge, o have a. Society of ingenious 
Corre ts at hand, to whom we may pro- 
poſe it: For every Man has ſomething of a 
different Genius and a various Turn of Mind, 
whereby the Subject propoſed will be ſhown 
in all its Lights, it will be repreſented in all 
its Forms, and every Side of it be turned to 
view, that a juſter Judgment may be framed. 
IX. To make Converſation more valuable 
and uſeful, whether it be in a deſigned or 
accidental Viſit, among Perſons of the ſame 
or of different Sexes, after the neceſſary Sa- 
lutations are finiſhed, and the Stream of com- 
| ö 9 


e 
* 
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mon Talk begins to heſitate, or runs flat and 
low, let ſome one Perſon take a Book 
which may be agreeable | 2 the whole Com- 
pany, = 4 by common Conſent let him 


read in it ten Lines, 8 Wm. 0 . 


two, or a few Pages, 
Sentence gives an Hol for any of f th 


| Company to offer a Thought or two relat 


ing to that Subject: Interru den of the 
$5 ſhould beſt blame, N 
tion is the Buſineſs; er it be to Con- 
firm „ improve 
it, to enlarge u it or correct 125 
obe againſt it, RI alk any Queſtio 


4 kin to it; A e 


add their Opinion and promote the Conyer- 
fation. When the Diſcourſe finks again, or 
diverts to Trifles, let him that reads purſue 


the Page, and read on further Paragraphs 


or Pages, till ſome Occaſion 18 given by a 
Word br Sentence for à new Diſcourſe to be 
ſtarted, and that with the utmoſt Eaſe and 
F reedom. Such a Method as this would 
revent the Hours of a Viſit from running 
[ot waſte ; __ this means even amon ng. 
Scholars th ſeldom find Fug for 
that too ju 100 bitter Reflection, 


n my Time in the Compa of th Larne. 


By ſuch a Practice as this is, youn 
may very honourably and a = Eve 
their Hours, while one 255 jerſelf to 


Reading, the others employ dr Attention, 


even 


Fs of the Byeftim prop ed; hear the 
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+ 8 the various Artifices of the 
| but let all of them make their occa- 
emarks or Enquiries. This will 


= t deal — pages Th 
EE == 


! San whenſo- 
ever 7 wer to lead the Con- 


tion, Er it be tirefed to Table 
212 e or Practice, as 
Decency ; and let not 


S W1 
e 


Wa 


the 


pre- 
iſcourſe to forme tolerable 


ue, or a joint Conſent to d 
is, ATTEND with fincere Niere e 
any one 75 che it dec bis = 


wi Patience, he it differ neyer 7550 
ar Sentiments, for you yourſelf are 

to be heard with Patience by 

Hs who differ from you. Let not your 
EE be ative and bely My all the "= 


means to SE ba > 5 

which are not brought to an 

Tbis is a quent and god uphoppy Tem- 

F Tui Practioe. "You ſhou be in- 

tent and aden e take up the "_ 
2 
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er, zealous to ſeize 


and Meaning of the Speak 


and approve all that 4s true in his Diſcourſe; 
nor yet ſhould you want Courage to oppoſe 


where it is neceſſary; but let your Modeſty 


and Patience and a friendly Temper be as 


conſpicuous as your Zeal. 


XI. WHEN a Man ſpeaks with much 


Freedom and Eaſe, and gives his Opinion in 
the plgineſt Language of common Senſe, do not 
prejent) imagine you ſhall gain nothing by bis 


Sometimes you will find a Per- 


* 


= ſon who in his Converſation or his Writings 
delivers his Thoughts in ſo plain, ſo eaſy, 


ſo-familiar and perſpicuous a Manner, that 


you both underſtand and aſſent to every 
P ſaith, as faſt as you read or hear 


: Hereupon ſome Hearers bave been ready 
5 conclude in haſte, ſurely this Man ſaith 
none but common Things, I knew as much be- 


fore, or Tcould have fad all thi myſelf. This 
is a frequent Miſtake. Pellucido was a very 


great Genius ; when he ſpoke in the Senate 


be was wont to convey his Ideas in ſo fimple 
and happy a Manner, as to inſtruct and con- 
vince every Hearer, and to inforce the Con- 
viction thro the whole illuſtrious Aſſembly; 
and that with ſo much Evidence, that you 
would have been ready to wonder, that 
, every. one who ſpoke had not ſaid the ſame 

Things: But Pellucido was the only Man 


that could do it, the . N who had 


attain'd 
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attain'd this Ark. and Honour, Such is the 
ee of whom Horace would fay, 


— Eat 2 vis, 
joe idem, . multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem De Art. Poet. 


r Abe as nid 

To ftrike the Sons of ' Wapping or White-hall. | 
While others think this tafy to attain, 

Let them but try, and with their utmoſt pain 8 
Dc U. feat and Hriue to imitate in vain. 


XII. Ir any Thing ſeem dark in the 
Diſcourſe of our Companion, ſo that you 
have not a clear Idea of what is ſpoken, 
endeavour to obtain a clearer Conception of it 
by a decent manner of Enquiry. Do not 
charge the Speaker with Obſcurity, either 
in his Senſe or his Words, but entreat his 
Fayour to relieve your own Want of Pene- 
tration, or to add an enlightning Word or'two, 
that you may take up his whole Meaning. 

Ir Difficulties ariſe in your Mind, and 
conſtrain your diſſent to the Things ſpoken, 
repreſent what Objections Per ſons ED | 
be ready to make a an t 8 of the 
Speaker, giv telling him you oppoſe. 
This manner of Addreſs carries Me rr 
more modeſt and obliging in'it, than to ap- 
pear to raiſe Objections of your own by 
Wy. of contradiction to him that ſpok 

K 3 XII. 
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XIII. War x you are forced. to differ 
_ him who delivers his Senſ& on amy 

= oaks nie > as far as you can, and. re- 
— far you agfee 5 and if there be 
any room for it, explain. the Words, of the 
Speaker in ſuch a Senſe to which you. can 
in general aſſent and ſo agree with him: 


Or at leaſt by a ſmall Addition or Altera- 
tion of his Sentiments your own, Senſa 
of Things. It is the and Delight 
of a candid Hearer, to make it ap 
___ he # to differ Bom“ 
g e hr E 
g but Tis 1 to ris es 
Kin and let that Differenbe | 10d ON 
in ſew and civil, and choſen Word: 
—_ ove the leäſt Offence. 

ND be careful always to 1 Salomon a 
— rr Ipohdent 
fairly finiſh his Speech. it 

for l. that aged 4 Miter Bee K. 

eh it, aces and ſhame unto hin, 225. 

li. 1 


A Etrrrt Watchfulneſs, Cate = 

Practice in younger Life, will render a 

1 familiar and ri 
to you, and will grow into Habit. 
XIV. As you ſhould about 2 

you a + Rr and ſincere Senſe of yo 

own Ignorance, fo you out not be pa 

nor. aſhamed to confeſs this, Tinor dice, by tak- 


22 * to off and en- 
quire 
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re for farther Information; whether it be 
ing of a Word, the Nature of a 
2. of a Propoſition, the 
g. never remain in 


oe NV A 785 had arcivad af ſome 

ee of Knowledye, if be he bad 
5 been e of Self-conceit, and imagin'd 
that he already, or elſe 


was tamed 0 lth know that he was 
inted with it. God and Man are 


ea oo teach the the Humble, and 
Rog ung S 
know any particular Subje&t well, or that 
vill ob benen e aſk, a Queſtion abogt 


A one will not put himſelf into the 
ay of Improvement 15 1 Enquiry and Di- 
nce. A Fool may be wiſer in bis own 
Concelt than ten Men who can render & Rea- 
Jon, ang ſuch an one is very likely to be an 


ool ;. and perhaps alſo tis a filly 
Shae renders l Folly incurable. 


Stulterum incurata puder malus ulcera celar. 
Hor. E 16. Lib. I. 


If Foils have Ulcers; and their Pride conceal em, 
They mußt have Ulters fill, for one can beal em. 


XV. BE not 400 forward, eſpecially in 
the r 1% determine am 
1 Queſtion 


WP 
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Queſtion in Company with an infallible and 
peremptory Sentence, nor ſpeak with aſſuming 
Ans and with a bee wget one of Voice. 
A young Man in the Preſence of his Eld 
ſhould rather hear and attend, and wei 
the Arguments which are brought for the 
Proof or Refutation of any doubtful Pro- 
poſition: And when it is your turn to ſpeak. 
propoſe your Thoughts rather in way ot 
enquiry. By this means your Mind will be 
kept in a fitter Temper to receive Truth 
and you will be more ready to correct and 
improve your own Sentiments, where you 
have not been too poſitive in affirming them. 
But if you have magiſterially decided the 
Point, you will find a ſecret Unwillingneſs 
to retract, though you ſhould feel an inward 
Conviction that you were in the wrong. 
XVI. Ir is granted indeed, that a Seaſon 
may happen, when ſome bold Pretender to 
Science may aſſume haughty and poſitive 
Airs, to aſſert and vindicate a groſs and dan- 
gerous Error, or to renounce and vilify ſome 
very important Truth: And if he has a 
popular Talent of Talking, and there be no 
Remonſtrance made againſt him, the Com- 
pany may be tempted too eaſily to give their 
Aſſent to the Impudence and Infallibility 
of the Preſumer. They may imagine a Pro- 
ſition ſo much vilify d can never be true, 
and that a Doctrine which is ſo boldly cen- 
ſured and renounced can never be * 
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Weak Minds are too ready to perſuade them 
ſelves, that a Man would never talk with 
ſo much Aſſurance unleſs he were certainly 
in the right, arid. could well maintain and 
what he ſaid. By this means Truth 
itſelf is in Danger of being betray d or loſt, 
if there be no Oppoſition made to ſuch a 
pretending Talker. 
Now in ſuch a Caſe even a wiſe and a 
modeſt Man may aſſume Airs too, and re- 
Inſolence with its own Weapons. There 
1s a Time, as Solomon the wiſeſt of Men 
teaches us, when a Fool ſhould be anſwered 
according to his Folly, left be be wiſe an 
his own Conceit, and leſt others too eaſily 
yield up their Faith and Reaſon to his im- 
perious Dictates, Courage and Poſitivity are 
never more neceſfary than on ſuch an Oc- 
caſion. But it is good to join ſome Argu- 
ment with them of real and convinci 
Force, and let it be ſtrongly pronounced 
too. 
Wx ſuch a Reſiſtance is made, you 
ſhall find ſome of theſe bold Talkers will 
draw in their Horns, when their fierce and 
feeble Puſhes againſt Truth and Reaſon are 
repelled with Puſhing and Confidence. It is 
pity indeed that Truth ſhould ever need 
ſuch ſort of Defences ; but we know that a 
triumphant Aſſurance has ſometimes ſup- 
groſs Fal ſehoods, and a whole Com- 
pany have been captivitated to Error 'by this 
Means 


1 ſhould be is happy 
| ad bein an ere. 
XVII. BE > fad g 
eng Po and Con, hor in Shes Shae 
to ſliew your Talent of attacking and defend- 
ing. A Logic day teaches nothing elle 8 
kittle worth, This Tem ind Preis Price will 
lead you ju alt o kr ont af the Way of Know 


and divert your honeſt E after 
Kage, ana which is debated or ogy af 
{ Diſputes every little Straw is 8 lien fa 
rns eyery 
e e d i any Way to give 
N 1 and 
that per wi and | 

— Ke . di Su. of Jpeg Þ Paſt 
to Bode pn receive the Truth. 
XVII. DO nit bring 3 
. onto a Free Corrves ſation w 
for 1 oe in the a: 
Truth. Tale heed of allowing yourſelf 


2 
8 
5 


ſelf-atigfied Aſſuragces, which Is 
Doors of the Underſtanding barred faſt 
Admiſſien of any new Señti- 


"| 


FR 


11 


Tack for y. and pr 

ere 

none * 5 l i 
XIX. As you may ſometimes raiſe En- 


rovement, and draw aut the | 


Qratory;. as though: 
— Mende to — | 
This is ſeldom well taken in polite Com- 
pany; much leſs ſhould: you uſe ſack Forme 
of Speech as ſhould: inſinuato the Ignorance 
| "rg 


22 
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or Dulneſs of thoſe with whom you con- 
verſe. | 
XXI. Tmo' you hould not affect to 
flouriſh in a copious Harangue and a diffuſive 
Style in Company, yet neither ſhould you 
rudely interrupt and him that Fn 
. But when he has done ſpeak- 
ing, reduce his Sentiments into a more con- 
tracted Form; not with a ſhew of cor- 
recting, but as one who is doubtful whe- 
ther you hit upon his true Senſe or no. 
Thus Matters may be brought more eafily 
from a wild Confuſion into a ſingle Point, 
Queſtions may be ſooner determined, and 
Difficulties more readily removed. | 
XXII. BE not ſo re. charge Ignorance, 
Prejudice and Mitake thor others as you'are 
to ſuſpe& yourſelf of it: And in order to 
ſhow how 4 you are from ' Prejudices, 
learn to bear Contradiction with Patience: 
Let it be cafy to you to hear your own 
Opinion ſtrongly oppoſed, eſpecially in Mat- 
ters which are doubtful and diſputable a- 
mongſt Men of Sobriety and Vertue. Give 
a patient hearing to Arguments on all fides ; 
otherwiſe you give the Company Occaſion 
to ſuf that it is not the Evidence of 
Truth "has led you into this Opinion, 
but ſore lazy Anticipation of Judgment ; 
ſome beloved Preſumption, ſome long and 
raſh Poſſeſſion of a Party Scheme, in which 
you defire to reſt undiſturbed, If your AC 
by: ſent 
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ſent has been eſtabliſhed upon juſt and ſuf- 
ficient Grounds, why ſhould you be afraid 
to let the Truth be put to the Trial of Argu- 
ment? 
XXIII. BANISH utterly out of all (un- 
ver ſation, and eſpecially out of all learned and 
intellectual Conference, every thing that tends 
to provoke Paſſion, or raiſe a Fire in the Blood. 
Let no ſharp Language, no noiſy Exclama- 
tions, no Sarcaſms or biting Jeſts be heard 
among you; no perverſe or invidious Con- 
ſequences be drawn from each other's Opi- 
nions, and imputed to the Perſon : Let there 
be no wilful Perverſion of another's Mean- 
ing; no ſudden. Seizure of a lapſed Syllable 
to play upon it, nor any abuſed Conſtruc- 
tion of an innocent ns; oY not 
your Tongue to inſult a m Opponent 
that begins to yield; let there be no crow- 
ing and triumph, even where there is evident 
Victory on your fide. All theſe Things are 
Enemies to Friendſhip, and the Ruin of free 
' Converſation. The impartial Search of Truth 
requires all Calmneſs and Serenity, all Tem- 
per and Candor: Mutual Inſtruction can 
never be attained in the midſt of Paſſion, 
Pride and Clamor, unleſs we ſuppoſe in the 
midſt of ſuch a Scene there is a loud and 
penetrating Lecture read by both Sides on 
4 on Folly and ſhameful Infirmities of human 
Nate... _-. N 


xxx. 


of chem. e 
XXVI. Ir you would know what fort 2 

Companions you ſhould ſelect for the Cult 

aw Agvantoge of your Mind, the general 


Rule 


The © 5 
I be hau 
2 Ta bet bu obs 2 of | * 


gn e fqnd of re bi Scntiments bs 
30 le be b \F% poſitive and dogmatical in 


his own Opinions, and will diſpute to the 
End; 
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End; if he will reſiſt the brighteſt Evidence 
of T ruth rather than ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome or yield to the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt 


Reaſonings. 


(4.) IF he be one who always affects to 
outſhine all the Company, and delights to 
hear himſelf talk and flouriſh upon a Subject, 
and make long Harangues, while the reſt 


muſt be all ſilent and attentive, _. 


(5.) Ir he be a Perſon of a whiffling and 


unſteady Turn of Mind, who. cannot keep 


cloſe to a Point of Controverſy, but wanders 


from it perpetually, and is always ſollicitous 
to ſay 2 whether it be pertinent to 
the Queſtion or no. 


(6) Ir be be fretful a, peeviſh, and 
given to Reſentment upon all Occaſions ; if 


he knows not how to bear Contradiction, 
or is ready to take 32 yr gh 
if he is ſwift to feel a fi e 


nce, or 
to imagine himſelf affronted, par then break 
cut into a ſudden Paſſion, or retain ſilent 


and ſullen Wrath. 
. Ir be affect Wit on 41 Hokies. 


and i is full of his Conceits and Puns, Quirks 
or Quibbles, Jeſts and Repartees; theſe 


may agreeably entertain and animate an Hour 


of Mer, but they have no Place in the 
cb after Truth. - _ 
8.) Ir he carry always about him a fort 


of Craft, and Cunning, and Diſguiſe, and 


act rather like «Spy than Friend. Have 


a care 
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a care of ſuch a one as will make an ill 


Uſe of Freedom in Converſation, and im- 
mediately charge Hereſy upon you, when y 
happen to differ from thoſe Sentiments whi 
Authority or Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. 


In ſhort, you ſhould avoid the Man in 


| ſuch ſele& Converſation, who practiſes any 
Thing that is unbecoming the Character of a 
ſincere, free and open Searcher after Truth, 
Now tho' you may pay all the relative 
Duties of Life to Perſons of theſe unhappy 
Qualifications, and treat them with Decency 
and Love, fo far as Religion and Humanity 
oblige you, yet take care of entring into a free 
Debate of Matters of Truth or Falſhood in 
their Company, and eſpecially about the Prin- 
ciples of Religion. I confeſs, if a Perſon of 


ſuch a Temper happen to judge and talk 


well on ſuch a Subject, you may hear him 
with Attention, and derive what Profit you 
can from his Diſcourſe ; but he is by na 
Means to be choſen for a free Conference 
in Matters of Enquiry and Knowledge. 
XXVIII. Write I would perſuade you 
to beware of ſuch Perſons, and abſtain from 
too much Freedom of Diſcourſe amongſt 
them, tis very natural to infer that 
ſhould watch againſt the working of theſe evil 


Nyalities in your own Breaſt, if you happen 


to be tainted with -any of them yourſelf, 
Men of Learning and Ingenuity will juſtly 
avoid your Acquaintance, when they find 

| be ſuch 
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ſoch an unhappy and unſociable — 
iling in you. 

XXIX. To conclude, when you retire 
from Company, chen corverſe with yourſelf in 
Solitude, and enquire what you have learnt for 
the Improvement of your Uunder ſtanding, or 
for the rectiſying your — for the 
Increaſe of your Vertues, or the meliorat- 
ing your Conduct and Behaviour in any fu- 
ture Parts of Life. If you have ſeen ſome 
of your Company candid, modeſt, humble 
in their Manner, wiſe and ious, juſt 
and pious in their Sentiments, polite and 
graceful as welt as clear and ſtrong in their 
Expreſſion, and univerſally — and 
lovely in their Behaviour, endeavour to im- 
preſs the Idea of all thefe upon your Me- 
mory, and treaſure them up for your 
Imitation. 

XXX. Ir the Laws of Reaſon, De- 
dency and Civility have not been well ob- 
ſerv d amongſt your Aſſociates, fake Notice 
y ng B for your orm Improvement : 
every Occurrence of this Kind, 
— 9 to imitate or to avoid, 
in elegant, polite and uſeful Converſation. 
Perhaps you will find that ſome Perſons 
preſent have really difpleaſed the Com- 
_ pany by an exceſſive and too viſible an Af- 
fectation to pleaſe, i. e. by giving looſe to 
ſervile Flattery, or promiſcuous Praiſe ; while 
others were as ready to oppoſe and 4 7 2 
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dict every thing that was faid. Some have 
deſerved juſt cenſure for a moroſe and af- 
fected Taciturnity, and others have been anxi- 
ous and careful leſt their Silence ſhould be 
interpreted a want of Senſe, and therefore 
bee, eee des, tho 
they had nothing to ſay which vvas worth 
hearing. Perhaps you will obſerve that one 
was ingenious in his Thoughts and bright in 
his Language, but he was fo top-full of him- 
ſelf that he let it ſpill on all the Company; 
that he ſpoke well indeed, but that he ſpoke 
too long, and did not allow equal Liberty or 
Time to his Aſſociates. You will remark 

that another was full d to let out his 
Words before his Friend had done | 
or 1 of the leaſt Oppoſition to any 
thing he faid. You will remember . that 
ſome Perſons have talk'd at large and with 
great Confidence, of Things which they un- 
derſtood not, and others counted every thing 
tedious and intolerable that was you upon 
Subjects out of their 8 „ and they 
would fain conſine the Rs intirely 
within the Limits of their own narrow 
Knowledge and Study. The Errors of Con- 
verſation are almoſt infinite. - 

XXXI. By a Review of ſuch Irregula- 
rities as theſe, you may learn to avoid thoſe 
Follies and Pieces of ill Conduct which 

pod Converſation, or make it leſs a- 
greeable and leſs uſeful ; and by Degrees you 
L 2 will 


— 
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will acquire that delightful and eaſy Manner 
of Addreſs and Behaviour in all uſeful Cor- 
reſpondences which may render your Com- 
pany every where deſir d and belov'd ; and 
at the ſame time among the beſt of your 
Companions you may make the higheſt Im- 

ement in your own intellectual Acqui- 
fitions, that the Diſcourſe of mortal Crea- 
tures will allow, under all our Diſadvan- 
tages in this ſorry State of Mortality. But 
there's a Day coming when we ſhall be 
ſeiz d away from this lower Claſs in the 
School of Knowledge, where we labour un- 
der the many Dangers and Darknefles, the 
Errors and the Incumbrances of Fleſh and 
Blood, and our Converſation ſhall be with 
Angels, and more illuminated Spirits in the 
upper Regions of the Univerſe. 


1 
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CHAP. X. 
Of DiseUTEs. 


I. ND ER the general Head of Con- 
verſation for the Improvement of the 
Mind, we may rank the Practice of D 
puting ; ; that is, when two or more Perſons 
r to maintain different Sentiments, and 
defend their own or oppoſe the other's O- 
pinion in alternate Diſcourſe by ſome Me- 
thods of Argument. 
II. As theſe Diſputes often ariſe in good 
earneſt, where the two Contenders do really 
believe the different Propoſitions which they 
ſupport; ſo ſometimes they are appointed 
as meer Trials of ſkill in Academzes, or 
dn by the Students: Sometimes they 
are practiſed, and that with ap g Fer- 
your in Courts of Fader y Lawyers, 
in order to gain Ry Fees of their different 
Clients, while both Sides perhaps are real- 
ly of the ſame Sentiment with regard to the 
Cauſe which is try'd, 
III. In common Converſation, Diſputes 
are often manag d without any Forms of 
Regularity or Order, and they turn to good 
or evi Po ſes, chiefly according to — 
Temper of the Diſputants. They m 
ſometimes be fuccefful to ſearch out Truth, 
L 5 | ſome- 
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ſometimes effectual to maintain Truth, and 
convince the Miſtaken, but at other Times 


a Diſpute is a meer Scene of Battle in or- 
= der to Victory and vain Triumph. 
[i IV. TntRE are ſome few General Rules 


3 which ſhould be obſerved in all Debates, 
4 whatſoever, if we would find out Truth by 
| them, or convince a Friend of his Error, 
even tho they be not managed according to 
any ſettled Forms of Diſputation: And as 
there are almoſt as many Opinions and Jude 
ments of Things as hot are Perſons, ſo 
when ſeveral Perſons happen to meet and 
confer together upon any Subject, they are 
ready to declare their different Sentiments, 
and ſupport them by ſuch Reaſonings as 
they are capable of. This is call'd Debatrng, 
'or Diſputing, as is above deſcribed. 
V. Wau Ex Perſons begin a Debate, zhey 
ſhould akoays take care that they are agreed 
in fome general Principles or Propefitions, 
which either more nearly or remotely affect 
the Queſtion in Hand ; for otherwiſe they 
have no Foundation or Hope of convincing 
each other: They muſt have ſome common 
Ground to ſtand upon while they maintain 
the Conteſt, 
_* 'Waen they find they in ſome re- 
"mote Propoſitions, then let them ſearch fur- 
ther and enquire how near they approach 
to each others Sentiments; and whatſoever 
- Propoſitions they agree in, let theſe lay a 


Foun- 
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Foundation for the mutual Hope of Con- 
viction. Hereby you will be prevented from 
running at every Turn to ſome original and 
remote Propoſitions and Axioms, which Prac- 
tice both entangles and prolongs a Diſpute. 
As for Inſtance, If there was a Debate 
propoſed betwixt a Prateſtant and a Papiſt, 
Whether there be ſuch a Place as Pur gatory? 
Let them remember that they both agree in 
this Point, that Chrift bas made Satisfattion 
or Atonement for Sin, and upon this Ground 
let them both ſtand, while they ſearch out 
the controverted Doctrine of Purgatory by 
Way of Conference or Debate. 

VI. Tae 2ueftion ſhould be cleared from 
all doubtful Terms, and needleſs Additions ; 
and all Things that belong to the Queſtzon 
ſhould be expreſs'd in plain and intelligible 
Language. This is ſo neceſſary a Thing, 
that without it Men will be expos'd to ſuch 
Sort of ridiculous Conteſts as was found one 
Day between two unlearned Combatants, 
Sartor and Sutor, who affaulted and defend- 
ed the Doctrine of Tranſubftantiation with 
much Zeal and Violence: But Latino hap- 
pening to come into their Company, and 
enquiring the Subject of their Diſpute, aſk- 
ed each of them what he meant by that long 
| hard Word Tranſubſtantiation. Sutor readi- 
ly informed him that he underſtood Bowing 
at the Name of Yeſus : But Sartor aſſured 
him that he meant nothing but . 
L 4 t 
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the bigb Altar ; No Wonder then, ſaid 
* Latino, that you cannot agree, when you 
it * neither underſtand one another, nor the 
| * Word about which you contend,” I 
| think the whole Family of the Sartors and 
Sutors would be wiſer if they avoided ſuch 


0 kind of Debates, till they underſtood the 
5 Terms better. But alas! even their Wives 
1 carry on ſuch Conferences; t other Day one 


was heard in the Street explaining to her 
| leſs learned Neighbour the Meaning of Me- 
4 taphyfical Science, and ſhe aſſured her that 
1 as Phyficks were Medicines for the Body, ſo 
1 Metaphyficks was Phyfick for the Soul: Up- 
1 'on this they went on to diſpute the Point 
how far the Divine excell'd the Doctor. 


} Auditum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
:  Ridentem dicere verum Quid vetat? Hor, 


1 | Can it be faulty to repeat 

q A Dialogue that walk*d the Street? 

4} | Or can my graveſt Friends forbear 

#* A Laugh, when ſuch Diſputes they hear? 


Wn VII. AnD not only the Senſe and Mean- 
Mn ing of the Words uſed in the Queſtion ſhould 
1 be ſettled and adjuſted hetween the Diſpu- 
i tants, but the preciſe Point of Enquiry ſhould be 
4 diſtinftly fed; the Queſtion in Debate ſhould 
. be limited preciſely to its ſpecial Extent, or 
| declar'd to be taken in its more general Senſe. 


— 
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As for inſtance, If two Men are contending 
whether Civil Government be of Divine Right 
or no; here it muſt be obſerved, the Queſtion 
is not, whether Monarchy in one Man, or a 
Republick in Multitudes of the People, or an 
Ariſtocracy in a few of the Chief, is ap- 
pointed of God as neceſſary; but whether 
civil Government in its moſt general Senſe, 
or in any Form whatſoever, is derived from 
the Will and Appointment of God? Again, 
The Point of Enquiry ſhould be limited 
further. Thus, the Queſtion is not whether 
Government comes from the Will of God by 
the Light of Revelation, for that is granted ; 
but whether it is derived from the Will of 
God by the Light of Reaſon too. This Sort 
of Specification or Limitation of the Queſ- 
tion, hinders and prevents the Diſputers from 
wandering away from the preciſe Point of 

Enquiry, 
IT Is this trifling Humour or diſhoneſt 
Artifice of changing the Queſtion, and wan- 
dring away from the firſt Point of De- 
bate, which gives endleſs Length to Diſputes, 
and cauſes both the Diſputants to part with- 
out any Satisfaction. And one chief Occaſion 
of it is this; when one of the Combatants 
feels his Cauſe run low and fail, and is juſt 
ready to be confuted and demoliſhed, he is 
tempted to ſtep aſide to avoid the Blow, and 
betakes him to a different Queſtion ; thus, 
if his Adverſary be not well aware of hin. 


to overcome his 


and 
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he begins to entrench himſelf in a new Faſt- 
neſs, and holds out the Siege with a new 
Artillery of Thoughts and Words. Tis the 
Pride of Man which is the Spring of this 
Evil, and an Unwillingneſs to yield up their 


own Opinions even to be overcome by Truth 


itſelf. 
VIII. KzEy this always therefore upon 
your Mind as an everlaſting Rule of Con- 
duct in your Debates to find out Truth, that 


a reſolute Deſign eftation 


„or even a warm Af. 
of Viftory, is the Bane of all real Improve- 
ment, and an effeftual Bar againſt the Ad- 


miſſion of the Truth which you profeſs to ſeek. 
| 


This works with a ſecret, but a powerfu 
and miſchievous Influence in every Diſpute, 
unleſs we are much upon our Guard, It 
appears in frequent Converſation : Every 
Age, every Sex, and each Party of Man- 


kind are fo fond of being in the right, 


that they know not how to renounce this 


unhappy Prejudice, this vain Love of Vic- 


"Warn Truth with bright Evidence is 
ready to break in upon a Diſpurant, and 
ions and Miſtakes, 
how ſwift and ready is the Mind to engage 
Wit and Fancy, Craft and Subtilty, to cloud 
and puzzle the Truth, if poſſi- 
ble? How eager is he to throw in ſome im- 
pertinent Queſtion to divert from the main 
Subject? How ſwift to take hold of ſome 


e 
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occaſional Word, thereby to lead the Diſ- 
courſe of from the Point in Hand? 80 
much afraid is human Nature of parting 
with its Errors, and overcome by 
Truth. Juſt thus a bunted Hare calls up 
the Shifts that Nature hath taught her, ſhe 
treads back her Mazes, croſſes and confounds 
her former Track, and uſes all poſſible Me- 
thods to divert the Scent when ſhe is in 
danger of being ſeized and taken. Let Pufs 
practiſe what Nature teaches; but would 
one imagine that any rational Being ſhould 
take ſuch Pains to avoid Truth, and to 
the Im t of its Underſtanding ? 
IX. Wurx you come to a Diſpute in 
order to fand out Truth, do not prefume that 
you are certainly poſſeſi of it before band. 
Enter the Debate with a ſincere Deſign of 
yielding to Reaſon, on which fide ſoever it 
appears. Uſe no ſubtle Arts to cloud and 
entangle the Queſtion ; hide not yourſelf in 


doubtful Words and Phraſes; do not affect 


little Shifts and Subterfuges to avoid the 
Force of an ment; take a generous 
Pleaſure to eſpy the firſt riſing Beams of 
Truth, though it be on the Side of your 
Opponent ; endeavour to remove the little 
Obſcurities that hang about it, and ſuffer 


R ET EE ITS 


convincing Light ; that while your Oppo- 
nent perhaps may gain the dem of your 


Reaſonings, yet you yoorRiF tony — 


over 
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over Error, and I am ſure that is a much 
more valuable Acquiſition and Victory. 

X. WATCH narrouly in every Diſ- 
pute that your Opponent does. not lead you un- 
wwarily to grant ſome Principle or Propoſition, 
which will bring with it a fatal Conſequence, 
and lead you inſenſibly into his Sentiment, 
though it be far aſtray from the Truth: 
And by this wrong Step you will be, as it 
were, plunged into dangerous Errors before 
you are aware. Polonides in free Converſa- 
tion led Hicauto to agree with him in this 
plain Propoſition, that the bleſſed God has too 
much Juſtice in any Caſe to puniſh ** any Be- 
ing who 1s in itſelf innocent; till he not onl 
allow'd it with an unthinking Alacrity, but 
aſſerted it in moſt univerſal and unguarded 
Terms. A little after Polonides came in 
Diſcourſe to commend the Virtues, the In- 
nocence, and the Piety of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and thence inferred, as impoſſible 
that God ſhould ever puniſh ſo holy a Perſon 
"obo was never guilty of any Crime Then 
Icauto eſpied the Snare, and found himſelf 
robbed and defrauded of the great Doctrine 
of the Atonement of the Death of Chr:f, 
upon - which he had placed his immortal 
Hopes according to the Goſpel. This taught 
him to bethink himſelf what a dangerous 


The Word puni6 here ſignifies, to bring fame natural 
Evil upon 4 Perſon on account of moral Evil done. | 
8 5 Conceſſion 
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Conceſſion he had made in ſo univerſal a 
1 that God would never puniſh any 


Being who was Innocent, and he ſaw it need- 


ful to recall his Words, or to explain them 
better by adding this Reſtriction or Limitati- 
on, viz. Unleſs this innocent Being were ſome 
way involved in another's Sin, or flood as a vo- 
luntary Surety for the Guilty: By this Limita- 
tion he ſecured the great and bleſſed Doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of Chriſt for the Sins of Men, 
and learnt to be more cautious in his Con- 
ceſſions for time to come. 

Two Months ago Fatalio had almoſt 
tempted his Friend Fidens to leave off 
Prayer, and to abandon his Dependance on 
the Providence of God in the common Af. 
fairs of Life, by obtaining of him a Con- 
ceſſion of the like Kind. Is it not evident 
to Reaſon, ſays Fatalio, that God's immenſe 
Scheme of Tranſactions in the Univerſe was 
contrived and determined long before you 
and I were born? Can you imagine, my 
dear Fidens, that the bleſſed God changes 
his original Contrivances, and makes new 
Interruptions in the Courſe of them ſo often 
as you and I want his Aid, to prevent the 
little Accidents of Life, or to guard us from 
them ? Can you ſuffer yourſelf to be per- 
ſuaded that the great Creator of this World 
takes care to ſupport a Bridge which was 
2 uite rotten, and to make it ſtand firm a 

ew Minutes A 28 


it ? 
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it? Or will he uphold a falling Tower while 
we two were paſſing by it, that ſuch Worms 
as you and I are might efcape the Ruan ? 

Bu r you ſay, you prayed for lis Protec- 
tion in the Morning, and he certainly bears 
| er. I grant he knows it: but are you 

ſo fond and weak, ſaid he, as to ſuppoſe that 
the univerſal Lord of all had ſuch a Regard 
to a Word or two of your Breath, as to make 
Alterations in his own eternal Scheme upon 
that Account? Nor is there any other way 
whereby his Providence can you 
in anſwer to Prayer, but by creating fuch 
perpetual Interruptions and Changes in his 
owa Conduct according to. your daily Be- 
haviour. 

I ACKNOWLEDGE, ſays Fidens, there is 
no other way to ſecure the Doctrine of 
divine Providence in all theſe common At- 
fairs ; and therefore I to doubt whe- 
ther God docs or will ever exert himſclf fo 
particularly in our little Concerns. 

Have a care, good Habs, that you yield 
not too far: Take heed left you have grant- 
ed too much to Furalio. Pray let me aſk of 
yon, could not the great God, who graſps 
and ſurveys all fatore and/ — 
one ſingle view, could not he from the Be- 
ginning foreſee your Morning Prayer for his 
Protection, and appoint all ſecond Cauſes to 
concur for the of that crazy Bridge, 
. 
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had eſcaped the Danger? Or could not he 
cauſe all the Mediums to work ſo as to make 
it fall before you came near it? Can he not 
appoint all his own Tranſactions in the Uni- 
verſe and every Event in the natural World 
in a way of Correſpondence with 
his own Fore-knowledge of all the Events, 
Actions and Appearances of the moral World 
in every part of it? Can he not direct every 
thing in Nature, which is but his Servant, 

to act in perfect Agreement with his eternal 
Preſcience of our Sins, or of our Piety? 
And hereby all the Glory of Providence, 
and our neceſſary Dependance upon it by 
Faith and Prayer, are as well ſecured, as if 
he interpoſe to alter his own Scheme every 
Moment. 

LET me aſk again, Did not he in his 
own Counſels or Decrees appoint Thunders 
and Lightnings and Earthquakes to burn up 
and deſtroy Sodom and Gomorrah, and turn 
them into a dead Sea, juſt at the Time 
when the Iniquities of thoſe Cities were 
raiſed to their ſupreme Height? Did -he 
not ordain the Fountains of the Deep to 
be broken up, and overwhelming Rains to 
fall down from Heaven, juſt when a guilty 
World deſerved to be drowned ; while he 
took care of the Security of righteous Neab 
by an Ark which ſhould float upon. that 
very Deluge of Waters? Thus he can pu- 
niſh the Criminal when he pleaſes, and a 
war 
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ward the devout Worſhipper in the pro 
Seaſon by his original 7 eternal * 
of Appointment, as well as if he interpoſed 
every Moment a new. Take heed, Fidens, 
that you -be not tempted away by ſuch 
Sophiſms of Fatalo to withold ” Mc from 
God, and to renounce your Faith in his 
Providence. 

REMEMBER this ſhort and plain Cau- 
tion of the ſubtil Errors of Men. Let a 
Snake but once thruſt in his Head at ſome 
ſmall unguarded Fold of your Garment, 
and he will inſenſibly and unavoidably wind 
his whole Body into your Boſom, and give 
you a pernicious Wound. 


Xl. Ox the other hand, when you have 
. found your Opponent make any fich Conceſſion as 
turn to your real Advantage in maintain- 
ing the Truth, be wiſe and watchful to obſerve 
it, and make a happy Improvement of it. 
Rhapſodus has taken a great deal of Pains 
to detract from the Honour of Chriſtianity 
by fly Inſinuations that the facred Writers 
are perpetually promoting Virtue and Piety by 
Promiſes and Threatnings ; whereas neither 
the Fear of future Puniſhment, nor the Hope 
of future Reward can poſſibly be called good 
Aﬀettions, or fuch as are the acknowledged 
Springs and Sources of all Actions truly good. 
He adds further, that this Fear, or this Hope 
cannot confiſt in reality with Virtue or Good- 
neſs, if it either flands as — to am], 


moral 
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moral Performance, or as a conſiderable Mo- 
tive to any good Action: And thus he would 
fain lead Chri/tians to be aſhamed of the 
Goſpel of Chriſt, becauſe of its future and 
eternal Promiſes and Threatnings, as being 
inconſiſtent with his Notion of Virtue ; for 
he ſuppoſes Virtue ſhould be ſo beloved and 
practiſed for the fake of its own Beauty 
and Lovelineſs, that all other Motives ariſing 
from Rewards or Puniſhments, Fear or 
Hope, do really take away juſt ſo much 
from the very Nature of Virtue as their In- 
fluence reaches to: And no part of thoſe good 
Practices are really valuable, but what ariſes 
from the meer Love of Virtue itſelf, with- 
out any regard to Puniſhment or Reward. 

BuT obſerve in two Pages afterwards, 
he grants that this Principle of Fear of fu- 
ture Puniſhment and hope of future Reward, 
bow mercenary and ſervile ſoever it may be 
accounted, is yet in many Circumſtances a great 

Advantage, Security and Support to Virtue ; 
eſpecially where there is danger of the Violence 
of Rage or Luſt, or any counter-working Paſ- 
fion to controul and overcome the good Affections 
of the Mind. 

Now the Rule and the Practice of Chri- 
ſtianity, or the Goſpel, as it is cloſely con- 
nected with future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments, may be well ſupported by this Con- 
ceſſion. Pray, Rhapſodus, tell me, if every 
Man in this preſent Life, by the Violence of 

M ſome 
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ſome counter- working Paſſion, may not have 
his good Affections to Virtue controuled or 
overcome? may not therefore his eternal 
Fears and Hopes be a great Advantage, Se- 
curity and Support to Virtue in ſo danger- 
zus a State and Situation, as our Jou 
through this World towards a better? and 
this is all that the Defence of Chriſtianity 
neceſſarily requites. 

AND Res let me afk our Rhapſo- 
gift, if you have nothing elfe, Sir, but the 
Beauty and Excellency and Lovelineſs of Vir- 
tue to preach and flouriſh upon before fuch 
forry and degenerate Creatures as the Bulk 
of Mankind are, and you have no future 
Rewards or Puniſhments with which to Ad- 
dreſs their Hopes and Fears, how many of 
theſe vicious Wretches will you ever reclaim 
from all their Varieties of Profaneneſs, In- 
temperance and Madneſs ? How many have 
you ever actually reclaimed by this ſmooth ſoft 
Method, and theſe fine Words ? What has all 
that Reaſoning and Rhetoric done which 
have been, diſplayed by your Predeceſſors the 
Heathen Moraliſts, upon this Excellency and. 
Beabty of Virtue ? What has it been able 
to do towards the reforming of a ſinful 
Wotld? Perhaps now and then a Man of 
better natural Mould has been a little re- 
fined, and perhaps alſo there may have been 
hete and there a Man reſtrained or recovered 
from Injuſtice and Knavery, from — 
| ne 
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neſs and Lewdnefs, and vile Debaucheries, by 
this fair Reaſoning and Philoſophy : But 
have the Paſſions of Revenge and Envy, of 
Ambition and Pride, and the inward ſecret 
Vices of the Mind been mortified meerly by 
this philoſophical Language ? Have any of 
theſe Men been made new Creatures, Men 
of real Piety and Love to God ? 

Go dreſs up all the Virtues of human 
Nature in all the Beauties of your Oratory, 
and declaim aloud on the Praiſe of ſocial Vir- 
tue and the amiable Qualities of Goodneſs, till 

our Heart or your Lungs ake, among the 
loofer Herds of Mankind, and you will ever 
find, as your Heathen Fathers have done be- 
fore you, that the wild Paſſions and Ap- 
petites of Men are too violent to- be re- 
ſtrained by ſuch mild and filken Language. 
You may as well build up a Fence of Straw 
and Feathers to reſiſt a Canon-Ball, or try 
to quench a flaming Granado with a Shell 
of fair Water, as hope to ſucceed in theſe At- 
tempts. But an eternal Heaven and an eter- 
nal Hell carry divine Force and Power with 
them: This Doctrine from the Mouth of 
Chriſtian Preachers has begun the Reforma- 
tion of Multitudes: This Goſpel has reco- 
vered thouſands among the Nations from 
Iniquity and Death. They have been 
awakened by theſe awful Scenes to begin 
Religion, and afterwards their Virtue has im- 
proved itſelf into ſuperior and more refined 
M 2 Principles 
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Principles and Habits by divine Grace, and 
riſen to high and eminent Degrees, thou gh 


not to a conſummate State. The bleſſed God 


knows human Nature much better than 
Rbapſodus doth, and has throughout his 
Word appoin ted a more proper and more 
effectual Method of Addreſs to it by the 
Paſſions of Hope and Fear, by Puniſhments 
and Rewards. 

Ir you read on four Pages further in theſe 
Writings, you will find the Author makes 
another Conceſſion. He allows that Zhe 
Maſter of a Family uſing proper Rewards 
and gentle Puniſhments towards his Os 
teaches them Goodneſs, and by this He 


Aructs them in a Virtue which afterwar they 


praftiſe upon other Grounds, and without 
thinking of a Penalty or a Bribe : And this, 
ſays he, is what we call a liberal Education 
and a liberal Service. 

THr1s new Conceſſion of that Author 
may alſo be very happily improved in Fa- 
vour of Cbriſtianity. What are the beſt of 
Men in this Life? They are by no means 
perfect in Virtue : We are all but Children 
here under the great Maſter of the Family, 
and he is pleaſed by Hopes and Fears, 
by Mercies and Corrections to inſtruct us in 


Virtue, and to conduct us onward towards 


the ſublimer and more perfect Practice of it 
in the future World, where it ſhall be per- 
formed, in his own Language, perhaps with- 


out 
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out thinking of Penalties and Bribes. And ſince 
he hath allowed that this Conduct may be 
called 4 liberal Education, and a liberal Ser- 
vice, let Chriſtianity chen be indulged the 
Title of a liberal Education alſo, and it is 
admirably fitted for ſuch frail and ſinful 
Creatures, while they are training up to- 
wards the ſublimer Virtues of the heavenly 
State. 

XII. WHEN you are engaged in a Diſ- 
pute with a Perſon of very different Principles 
from yourſelf, and you cannot any ready 
Way to prevail with him to embrace the Truth 
by Principles which you both freely acknowledge, 
you may 2 make uſe of his own Principles 
to ſhew him his Miſtake, and thus convince or 
filence him from his own Conceſſions. 

Ir your Opponent ſhould be a Stic Phi- 
loſopher, or a Few, you may purſue your 
Argument in Defence of ſome Chri/tian 
Doctrine or Duty againſt ſuch a Diſputant, 
by Axioms or Laws borrowed either from 
Zeno or Moſes. And though you do not 
enter into the Enquiry how many of the 
Laws of Moſes are abrogated, or whe- 
ther Zeno was right or wrong in his Phi- 
loſophy ; yet if from the Principles and Con- 
ceſſion of your Opponent, you can ſu 
port your Argument for the | Goſpel of 
Chriſt, this has been always counted a fair 
Treatment of an Adverſary, and it is called 
Argumentum ad Hominem, or Ratio ex Con- 
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ceſſis. St. Paul ſometimes makes uſe of this 
Sort of Diſputation, when he talks with 
Jews or Heathen Philoſophers ; and at leaſt 
he filences if not convinces. them: which is 
ſometimes neceſſary to be done againſt an 
obſtinate and clamorous Adv , that juſt 
Honour might be paid to Truths which he 
knew. were divine, and that the true 
Doctrine of Salvation might be confirmed and 

pagated among ſinful and dying Men. 

XIII. YET great Care muſt be taken leſt 
your Debates break in upon your 
awaken them to take part 
When the Oppon 
juſt and mortal Wounds _ our own. Opi- 
nion, our Paſſions are ve to feel the 
Strokes and to riſe in —— and De- 
fence. Self is fo mingled with the Senti- 
ments which we have choſen, and has ſuch a 
tender Feeling of all the Oppoſition which 
is made to them, that perſomal Braw!s are 
very ready to come in as _— to ſuc- 
ceed and finiſh the Diſpute of Opinions. 
Then Noiſe and Clamour and Folly appear 
ia all their Shapes, and chaſe Reaſon and 
Truth out of Sight. 

How unhappy is the Caſe of frail and 
wretched Mankind in this dark or duſky 
State of ſtrong Paſſion and glimmering Rea- 
fon ? How ready are we, when our Paſſions 
are engaged in the Diſpute, to confider more 
what Loads of Nonſenſe and Reproach we 


Can 
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can lay upon our Opponent, than what 
Reaſon and Truth require in the Contro- 
verſy itſelf. Diſmal are the Conſequences 
Mankind are too often involved in by this 
evil Principle ; it is this common and danger- 
ous Practice that carries the Heart aſide from 
all that is fair and honeſt in our Search after 
Truth, or the Propagation of it in the 
World. One would wiſh from one's ver 
Soul, that none of the Chriſtian Fathers had 
been guilty of ſuch Follies as theſe. 
Bur St. Jerome fairly confeſſes this evil 
Principle, in his Apology for himſelf to 
Pammachius, that he had not ſo much regarded 
what was exadth to be ſpoken in the Contro- 
verſy he had in Hand, as what was fit to lay 
had on Jovinian. And indeed, I fear this 
was the vile Cuſtom of many of the Wri- 
ters even in the Church-Affairs of thoſe 
Times. But it will be double Scandal upon 
x us in our more inlighten'd Age, if we will 
allow ourſelves in a Conduct fo criminal and 
diſhoneſt. Happy Squls, who keep ſuch a fa- 
Dominion over their inferior and animal 
owers, and all the Influences of Pride and 
fecular Intereſt, that the ſenſitive Tumults 
or theſe vicious Influences neyer riſe to diſ- 
turb the ſuperior and better e of 
the reaſoning Mind! 
XIV. Tursx general Directions are ne- 
ceſſary, or at leaſt uſeful in all Debates what- 


Due whether they ariſe in occaſional Con- 
M 4 verſation, 
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verſation, or are appointed at any certain 
Time or Place; whether they are mana 
with or without any formal Rules to govern 
them. But there are three Sorts of Diſpu- 
tation in which there are ſome Forms and 
Orders obſerved, and which are diſtinguiſned 
by theſe three Names, wiz, Socratick, Fo- 
renfick and Academic, i. e. the Diſputes of 
the Schools. 

CoNnCERNING each of theſe it may not 
be improper to diſcourſe a little, and give 
a few particular Direttions or Remarks a- 
bout them. 


The Socratical Way of Diſputation. 


I. HIS Method of Diſpute derives 
its Name from Socrates, by whom 

it was practiſed, and by other Philſophers in 
his Age long before Ari/totle invented the 
particular Forms of Sylhogiſm in Mood and 
Figure, which are now uſed in ſcholaſtick 
Diſputations. 
II. Taz Socratical Way is managed by 
Queſtions and Anſwers in ſuch a manner as 


this, viz. If I would lead a Perſon into the 


Belief of a Heaven and a Hell, or a future 
| | State 
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State of Rewards and Puniſhments, I might 
begin in ſome ſuch Manner of Enquiry, 
and ſuppoſe the moſt obvious and eaſy An- 
{wers. 

Queſ. DOES not God govern the World? 

Anſ. Suk x he that made it governs it. 

Queſ. IS not God both a good and a righte- 
ous Governour ? 

Anſ. Bor n theſe Characters doubtleſs 
belong to him. | 

Queſ. WHAT is the true Notion of a 
good and righteous Governour ? 

Anſ. Tz AT he puniſhes the Wicked and 
rewards the Good, 

Queſ. ARE the Good aways Fearing ts 
this Life? - 

Anſ. No ſurely, for many virtuous Men 
are miſerable here, and greatly afflicted. 

Queſ. ARE the Wicked always puniſhed 
in this Life? 

Anſ. No certainly, for many of them 

live without Sorrow, and ſome of the vileſt 
of Men are often raiſed to great Riches and 
Honour. 

Que. WHEREIN then doth God make 

it appear that he is good and righteous * 

Anſ.. 1 own there is but little Appear- 
ance of it on Earth. 

Queſ. WILL there not be a Time then 
when the Tables ſhall be turned, and the Scene 
of Things ** fince God governs Mankind 
r1ghteouſly ? 

45. 
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4 DounTI Ess there muſt be a proper 
Time, wherein God will make that Good- 
neſs and that Righteouſneſs to a 

Queſt. IF . be not hefore their Death 
bow can it be dine? 

Anſ. 1 can think of no other Way but 
by ſuppoſing Man to have ſome Exiſtence 
after this Life. 

Queſ. ARE you not convinced then that 
there muſt be a State of Reward and 8 
ment after Death ? 

Anſ. Yes ſurely, I now ſee plainly that 
the Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs of God as 
8 of the World neceſſarihy require 


* ff. Now the Advantages of this Method 
are very conſiderable. 

1, IT repreſents the Form of 4 Dialogue 
or | common Converſation, which is a much 
more eaſy, more pleaſant and a more 
ſprightly Way of Inſtruction, and more fit 
to excite the Attention and ſharpen the Pe- 
netration of the Learner, than ſolitary Read- 
ing or ſilent Attention to a Lecture. Man 

a ſociable Creature delights more in 
Converſation, and learns better this way, if 
2 always be wiſely and happily prac- 


2. Tuis Method bath ſomething very oblig- 
ing in it, and carries a very humble and 
— Air, when he that inſtructs 
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ſeems to be the Enquirer, and feeks Infor- 
mation from him who learns. 

TIT leads the Learner into the Knowledge 
of Trigh as it were by his aum Irvention, 
which is a very pleafing thing to human Na- 
ture; and by Queftions pertinently and arti- 
ficially propoſed, it does as effectually draw 
him on to diſcover bis own Miſtakes, which 
is: is much more caſily perſuaded to relin- 

when he feerns: to have diſcovered 

bimſelf. 

4. Ir is in a great Meaſure in 
Fs aa of the moſt ea Reaſoning, always 
arifing from ſomething aſſerted or known in 
the Eregoing wer, and fo proceeding to 
enquire — unknown in the follow 
ing Nueſtion, which again makes way for 
the next Anſwer. Now fuch an Exerciſe is 
very alluring and entertaining to the Under-. 
ſtanding, while its own reaſoning” Powers 
are all along employed; and that without 
Labour or Difficulty, becauſe the Queriſt 
finds out and propoſes all the intermediate 
Ideas or middle Terms. | off 

IV. TazRe is a Method very near a kin 
to this which has much obtained of late, viz. 
writing Controver fies by Queſtions only, or 
confi or refuting any Poſition, or per- 
ſuading to or dehorting from any Practice by 
the meer Propoſal of Queries. The Anſwer 
to them is ſuppoſed to be ſo plain and fo 
neceſſary, that they are not expreſs d oy 
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the Query itſelf carries a convincing Argu- 
ment in it, and ſeems to determine what the 
Anſuuer muſt be. 
V. Ir Chriſtian Catechiſms could be 
fram'd in the Manner of a Socratical Diſ- 
pute by Queſtion and Anſwer, it would 
wonderfully enlighten the Minds of Chil- 
dren, and it would improve their intellectual 
and reaſoning Powers at the ſame Time that 
it leads them into the Knowledge of Reli- 

ion: and tis upon one Account, well 
ſuited to the Capacity of Children; for 
the Queſtions may be pretty numerous, and 
the Queriſt muſt not proceed too ſwiftly 
towards the Determination of his Point pro- 

'd, that he may with more Eaſe, with 
ichter Evidence, and with ſurer Succeſs 

draw the Learner on to aſſent to thoſe Prin- 
ciples ſtep by ſtep, from whence the final 
Comclufion will naturally ariſe, The only 
Inconvenience would be this, that if Chil- 
dren were to reaſon out all their way entire- 
ly into the Knowledge of every Part of 
their Religion, it would draw out common 
Catechiſms into too large a Volume for their 
Leiſure, Attention or Memory. 

YET thoſe who explain their Catechiſms 
to them may by due Application and Fore- 
thought inſtruct them in this manner. 


CHAP 
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ON AF. 
Of Forenſic DisruTEs. 


J. HE Forum was a publick Place in 
Rome where Lawyers and Orators 
made their 8 es before the proper Judge 
in Matters of Property, or in criminal Caſes, 
to accule or excuſe, to complain or defend: 
Thence all Sorts of Diſputations in publick 
Aſſemblies or Courts of Juſtice, where ſe- 
veral Perſons make their diſtinct Speeches for 
or againſt any Perſon or Thing whatſoever, 
but more eſpecially in civil Matters, may 
come under the Name of Forenfic Diſputes. 
II. Tris is practis'd not only in the 
Courts of Fudicature, where a fingle Perſon 
ſets to judge of the Truth or Goodneſs of 
any Cauſe, and to determine according to 
the Weight of Reaſons on either Side ; but 
'tis us d alſo in political Senates or Parlia- 
ments, in Ecclęſiaſtical Synods, and Aſſemblies 
of various Kinds. 

Ix theſe Aſſemblies generally one Perſon 
is choſen Chairman or Moderator, not to 
give a Determination to the Controverſy, 
but chiefly to keep the ſeveral Speakers to the 
Rules of Order and Decency in their Con- 
duct; but the final Determination of the 
Queſtion ariſes from the Majority of Opini- 
ons or Votes in the Aſſembly, according as 

they 
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they are or ought to be ſway'd by the ſu- 
perior Weight of Reaſon appearing in the 


ſeveral —— that are made. 

III. Tur Method of ing is uſu- 
ally in ſome ſuch Form as this. The firſt 
Perſon who fpeaks when the Court is ſet, 
opens the Caſe either more briefl y or at large, 
and propoſes the Caſe to the Judge or the 
Chairman or Moderator of the Aﬀembly, 
and pives his own Reaſons for his Opinion in 
the Caſe d. 

IV. Turs Perſon is ſucceeded by one, 
perhaps twoor ſeveral more, who — 
on the ſame Subject, and argue on the ſame 
Side of the Queſtion; they confirm what 
the firſt has ſpoken, and urge new Rea ſoms 
to enforce the ſame: Then thoſe who are 
of a different Opinion, ſtand up and make 
their ſeveral Speeches in a Succeſſion, op- 
poſing the Cauſe which others have main- 
tain'd, giving their Reaſons againſt it, and 
endeavouring to refute the Arguments 

whereby the firſt Speakers have ſupported it. 

V. AFTER this one and another riſes 
up to make their Replies, to vindicate or 
to condemn, to eſtabliſh or to confute what 
has been offer d before on each Side of the 
Queſtion ; till at laſt, according to the Rules, 
Orders, Cuſtoms of the Court or Aſſembly, 
the Controverſy is is decided, either by a 


angie Fudge or the Suffrage of the * 
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VI. Wu r Rr the Queſtion or Matter in 
Debate conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, after tis once 
open'd by the firſt or ſecond , fome- 
m_ thoſe who follow take each of them 
lar Part of the Debate, according 
bs "their Inclination or their prior Agreement, 
and apply themſelves to argue u 

ſingle Point only, that fo the whole Com- 
plexum of the ebate may not be thrown 
into Confuſion by the Variety of Subjects, 
if every Speaker ſhould handle all the Sub- 
jects of Debate. 

VII. Bzrort the final Sentence or De- 
termination is given, it is uſual to have the 
Reaſons and Arguments which have been 
offer d on both Sides, ſum' d up and repre- 
ſented in a more com 8 Thivinr; and 
this is done either by the appointed Fudge 
of the Court, or the Ga 0 or ſome noted 
Perſon in the Aſſembly, that fo Judgment 
may proteed upon the fulleſt Survey of the 
whole Subject, that as far as poſſible in hu- 
man Affairs nothing may be done contrary 
to Truth or Juſtice, _ 

VIII. As this is a Practice in which-mul- 
titudes of Gentlemen, beſides thoſe of the 
learned Profeſſions, may be engaged, at leaſt 
in their maturer Years of Life, fo it would 
be a very proper and uſeful Thing to in- 
troduce this Cuſtom into our Academies, 
vir. to propoſe Caſes, and let the Students 
debate them in a Forenfic Manner in * 

ence 
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ſence of their Tutors. There was ſomething 
of this kind practiſed by the Roman Louth 
in their Schools, in order to train them up 
for Orators, both in the Forum and in the 
Senate. Perhaps Juvenal gives ſome Hints 


of it . 


wü 


Confilium dedimus Syllæ, privatus ut altum 


Dormiret —— — — Sat, 1. 


Where with Men- boys I ſtrove to get renown, 
Adviſing Hila to a private Gown, 
That he might ſleep the ſounder. 


SOMETIMES theſe were aſſigned to the 
Boys as ſingle Subjects of a Theme or De- 
clamation : So the ſame Poct addi ſarcaſti- 
cally to Hannibal, 


— 1 demens, & ſevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris 2 & declamatio LE | 
Sat. 10. 


Go climb the rugged Ape, ambitious Fool, 
To pleaſe the Boys, and be a Theme at School. 


SEE more of this Matter in Kennet's An- 
tiquities of Rome, in the ſecond Eſay on the 
Roman Education. | 


CHAP. 
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C HA P. :XIIL 


Of Academick or Scholaſtic Dis- 


PUTAT ION. 


H E common Methods in which 
Diſputes are managed in the Schools 


of Learning, are theſe, vig. 


I. Tye Tutor appoints a Queſtion in ſome 


of the Sciences to be debated amongſt his 
Students: One of them undertakes to affirm 
or to deny the Queſtion, and to defend his Aſ- 
_ or Negation, and to anſwer all Ob- 
ns againſt it; he is called the Reſpondent: 
And the reſt of the Students in the fame 
Claſs, or who purſue the ſame Science, are 
the 
pute or raiſe Objections againſt the Propoſi- 
tion thus affirm'd or deny'd. 
II. Eaca of the Students ſucceſſively 
in their Turn becomes the Reſpondent or 
the Defender of that Propoſition, while the 


reſt oppoſe it alſo ſucceſlively in their 


Turns. 

III. Tis the Buſineſs of the Reſpondent 
to write a Thefis in Latin, or ſhort Diſcourſe 
on the Queſtion propos'd ; and he either 


or denies the Queſtion according to 
n of the Bow: which is ſup- 


N — 


s, who are appointed to diſ- 
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poſed to be the Truth, and he reads it at 
the Beginning of the Diſpute. - 

IV. Is his Diſcourſe (which is written 
with as great Accuracy as the Youth. is ca- 
pable of) he the Terms of the 


Queſtion, frees them from all Ambiguity, 


fixes their Senſe, declares the true Intent 
and Meaning of the Queſtion itſelf, ſepa- 
rates it from other Queſtions with which 


it may have been complicated, and diſtin- 


it from other Queſtions which may 
happen to be a-kin to it, and then pro- 
nounces in the 3 or 2— con- 

cerning it. 
V. Wurs this n aan the ſe- 
cond Part of his Diſcourſe he gives his own 
ſtrongeſt Arguments to confirm the Propo- 
ſition he has laid down, 3. e. to vindicate 
his own Side of the Queſtion : But he does 
not uſually: proceed to repreſent the Objectr- 
ons againſt it, and to ſolve or anſwer them; 
for it is the Buſineſs of the . 
to raiſe Objections in g. 
VI. Note, In ſome School the Re 
upon the Queſ- 
tion with many Flouriſhes and Illuſtrations, 
to introduce great Authorities from ancient 
and modern W ritings for the Support of it, 
and to ſcatter Latin Reproaches in abundance 
on all thoſe hö are of a different Senti- 
ment. But this is not always permitted, 
vor mould! it indeed be ever indulged, leſt it 
1 teach 
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teach Vouth to Reproach inſtead of Rea- 


fonin | 

| Vil. Ware wv the Reſpondent has read over 
his Thefis in the School, the umor Student 
makes an Objection, and draws it up in the 
regular Form of a Syllogiſm : The Reſpondent 
repeats the ion, and either denies the 
major or minor Propoſition directly, or he 
diſtinguiſhes upon ſame Word or Phraſe in 
the Major or Minor, and ſhews in what 
Senſe the Propoſition may be true, but that 
that Senſe does not affect the ueſtion ; and 
then declares that- in the Senſe affects 
the preſent Queſtion the Propoſition is not 
true; and tly he denies it. 


VIII. Turn the nt proceeds by 
another Syllogiſm to vindicate the Propoſi- 
tion that is deny'd : Again the Reſpondent 
anſwers by denying or diſtinguiſhing. 

Txvs the Difputation goes on in a * 
or Succeſſion of Syllogiſms and Anſwers, till 
the Objeffor is filenced, and has no more 
to ſay. 
IX. Wren he can go no further, the 
ext Student begins to propoſe his Objection, 
and then the third and the fourth, even to 
the Senior, who is the laſt 
X. DuxixG this Time the 15 ſits in 
the Chair as Preſident or Mogerator, to fee 
that the Rules of Diſputation and Deceney 
be obſerv'd on both Sides; and to admoniſh 
each Diſputant of 'any Irregularity in their 

N 2 n- 
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Conduct. His Work is alſo to illuſtrate and 
explain the Anſwer or Diſtinction of the 
Reſpondent where it is obſcure, to ſtrengthen 
it where it is weak, and to correct it where 
it is falſe: And when the Re i8 
pinch d with a ſtrong Objection, and is at a 
Loſs for an Anſwer, the Moderator aſſiſts 
him, and ſugge 


ſts ſome Anſwer to the Ob- 

jection of the Opponent, in Defence of the 

Queſtion, according to his own Opinion or 
Sentiment. 

XI. In publick Diſputes, where the Op- 

s and Reſpondents chuſe their own 

Side of the Queſtion, the Moderator's Work 

is not to favour either Diſputant ; but he 

only 'fits as a Preſident to ſee that the Laws 

of Diſputation be obſerved, and a Decorum 

XII. Now the Laws of Diſputation re- 
late either to the Opponent, or to the — 
dent, or to both. 

Tux Laws obliging the Opponent are 
theſe. 

1. TjHaT he muſt directly contradict 
the Propoſition of the Reſpondent, and not 
meerly attack any of the Arguments where- 
by the Reſpondent has ſupported that Propo- 
ſition; for it is one thing to confute a ſingle 
Argument of the Ref) +7 and another 
to thu the Theſis itſelf. | 

2. (Wulle is a-kin to the former) he 
muſt contradict or * the very Senſe 


and 
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and Intention of che Propoſition as the Re- 
ſpondent has ſtated it, and not meerly op- 
poſe the Words of the Theſis in any other 
Senſe; for this would be the Way to plunge 
the Diſpute into Ambiguity and Darkneſs, 
to talk beſide the Queſtion, to wrangle a- 
bout Words, and to attack a Propoſition dif- 
ferent from what the Reſpondent has eſpous d, 
which is called Ignoratio elenchi. 

3. He muſt e his Argument in a 
plain ſhort and ſyllogiſtick Form, accord- 
ing to the Rules of Logick, without flying 
to Fallacies or Sophiſms, and as far as may be 
he ſhould uſe Categorical.Syllogiſms. © © 
4. Trmo' the Reſpondent. may be attack d 
either upon a Point of his own Conceſſion, 
which is call'd Argumentum ex conceſſis, or 
by reducing him to an Abſurdity, which is 
call'd Reduttio ad abſurdum, yet tis the neat- 
eſt, the moſt uſeful, and the beſt: Sort of 
Diſputation where the ; draws his 
Objections from the Nature of the Queſtion 
5. Wu kx the Reſpondent denies any 
Propoſition, the Opponent, if he proceed, 
muſt directly vindicate and confirm that Pro- 
poſition, i. e. he muſt make that Propoſi- 
tion the Conclufion of his next Syllogiſm. 
6. Wur kx the Reſpondent limits or dif- 
tinguiſhes any Propoſition, the Opponent muſt 
directly prove his own Propoſition in that 
Senſe, and according to that Member of the 
ei N 3 Diſtinc- 
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Diſtinction in which the Rep. dend 
Man). 
XIII. Tun Laws that aul the Ref: 
are theſe. | 
EY OS. repeat tbe Argument of che Op- 
ponent in the very fame Words in which it 
was: propoſed, before he attempts | to anſwer 


1 

5 2. Ir the Syllogiſm be falſe in the Lo- 

gical Form of it, he muſt diſcover the Fault 
according uo de Rules of Lil l cake 

3. Ir the Argument does not 

and effectually oppoſe his Thefis, he muſt 
ſhew this Miltake, and make it appear that 
his Thefis is fate, even though the Argu- 
ment of the Opponent be admitted: Or at 
leaſt, that the Argument does only aim at it 
collaterally, ot at a Diſtance, and not dire&t= 
ly overthrow it, or conclude againſt it. 
4. Wär the Matter of the 8 
Objection is faulty in any Part of it, the 
t muſt grant what is true in it, he 
muſt deny what is falſe, he muſt diſtinguiſh 
or limit the Propoſition which is ambiguous 
or doubtful; and then the Senſe in 
which it i true, he muſt deny the Senſe 
in which it is falſe. 

5. Ir an Hypothetich Propoſition be falls; 
the Reſpondent muſt deny the Conſequence : 
If a Drgun#tve, he maſt deny the Draunc- 
tian : If a Categorick or Rae he muſt 
_ * 3 Dit 


1 
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6. IT is ſometimes allowed for the Re- 


me to uſe an indirect Anſwer after he 
anſwered diremiy: and he may alſo ſhew 
how the Oypenent s Argument may be re- 
— againſt himſelf. T 

XIV. Tur Lows that * beth Di 8 
rants are theſe, _ 

I. SOMETIMES it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be a Mention of certain general Prin- 
cipies in which they both agree, relating to 
the Queſtion, that ſo they may not diſpute 
on thoſe Things which either are or ought 
to have been firſt granted on both Sides. 
2. Wu the State of the Controverſy 
is well known, and plainly determined and 
putant in the Courſe of the Diſputation; and 
the Reſpondent eſpecially ſhould keep a watch- 
fab Bye on chadtanont ina Dlonr, ? 

3. LET neither Party invade the Pre- 
—— the other; eſpecially let the Reſpon- 
7 
fonent ; except in the Argument 
upon his Adverſary after a direct Reſponſe; 
and even this is allowed only as an Illuſtre- 
tion or Confirmation of his own: Reſponſe. 

4. LET each wait with Patience till the 
other has done ſpeaking. | Tis a Piece of 
Rudeneſs to interrupt another in his Speech. 
Fr, tho the Diſputants have not this 
Liberty, the Moderator may do it, when 
* of the Dijpuzan#e- breakes che Rulee, 


N 4 ar d 
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and he may interpoſe ſo far as to mm 
to order. 6 

XV. Ir muſt be confeſt there are forne 
Advantages to be attained by Academical 
Dianas It gives Vigour and Briſkneſs 
to the Mind thus exerciſed, and relieves the 

Languor of private Study and Meditation. It 

ns theWit and all the inventive Powers. 

It makes the Thoughts active, and ſends 
them on all Sides to find Arguments and 
Anſwers both for Oppoſition and Defence. 
It gives Opportunity of viewing the Subject 
of Diſcourſe on all Sides, and of learning 
what Inconveniencies, Difficulties and Ob- 
jections attend particular Opinions. It fur- 
niſhes the Soul with various Occaſions of ſtart- 
ing ſuch Thoughts as otherwiſe would never 
have come into the Mind. It makes a Stu- 
dent more in and refuting 
an Error, as well as in vindicating a Truth. 
It inſtructs the Scholar in the various Me- 
 *thods of warding off the Force of Objec- 

tions, and of diſcovering and refelling the 
ſubtil Tricks of Sophiſters. It procures alſo 

a Freedom and Readineſs of Speech, and 

raiſes the modeſt and diffident Genius to a 
due degree of Courage. 

XVI. Bur there are ſome very grievous 
 Incorrventences that may ſometimes over- 
balance all theſe Advantages. For many 
young Students by a conſtant Habit of dil- 
puting grow impudent and audacious, 12 
wy. + #1 an 
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and diſdainful, talkative and impertinent, 


and render themſelves intolerable by an ob- 


ſtinateHumourof maintaining whatever they 
have aſſerted, as well as by a Spirit of Con- 
tradition, oppoling almoſt every thing that 


they hear, The Diſputation itſelf often a- 


2 the Paſſions of Ambition, Emula- 
tion, and Anger; it carries away the Mind 
from that calm and ſedate Tom which is 
ſo neceſſary to contemplate Truth, . 
XVII. IT is evident alſo that by frequent 
Exerciſes of this Sort, wherein Opinions 
true and falſe are argued, ſupported and re- 
futed on both Sides, the Mind of Man is 
led by inſenſible Degrees to an uncertain and 


fluctuating Temper, and falls into danger 


of a ſceptical Humour, which never comes to 
an Eſtabliſhment in any Doctrines. Many 
Perſons bythis Means become much more rea- 
dy to OY whatſoever is offer'd in ſearch- 
ing out Truth; they hardly wait till they 
have read or heard the Sentiment of any 


Perſon, before their Heads are buſily em- 


ploy' d to ſeek out Arguments againſt it. 
They grow naturally ſharp in finding out 
Ditficulties; and by indulging this Humour, 
conyerſe with the dark. and doubtful 
Parts of a Subject ſo long, till they almoſt 
render themſelves — of receiving the 
full Evidence of a Propoſition, and acknow- 


Tedging the Light of Truth. It has ſome 


Tendency 


- 
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reden e make « Vouth ne 
rather than a Man. 

XVIII. Iwourp add yet further, that 
in theſe Diſputations the Reſpondent is ge- 
nerally appointed to maintain the 

Truth, that is, the Taror's Opinion. But all 
the Opponents are buſy and tale: nge in 
finding Arguments the Truth. Now 
if a ſprightly young Genius happens to 
manage his Argument fo well as to puzzle 
and — the Reſpondent, and perhaps to 
the Moderator a little too, — ooh 
tempted to ſuppoſe his unanſwer- 
able, and the Truth entirely to lie on his 
Side. — ä Es TAK 
found a Sophiſm which has great Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, and which he himſelf has 
managed with fuch Succeſs, becomes per- 
haps a ſtrong Prejudice to engage his in- 
ward Sentiments in favour of his Argument, 
and in tion to che ſuppoſed Truth. 

XIX. YET it may be 

to reduce ſcholaftick Diſputations under ſuch 
a Guard, as may in ſome Meaſure prevent 
molt of theſe Abuſes of them, and the un- 
happy Events that too often attend them: 
for it is pity that an Exerciſe which has 
ſome valuable Benefits attending it, ſhould 
be utterly thrown away if it be poſlible to ſe- 
cure Minds againſt the Abuſe of it; 
for which Purpoſe ſome of theſe DireBions 


may ſeem proper. — 
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XX. GENE RAL Hint rin. 


lie Diſputes, 
I. NR VER di upon meer Trifles, 
things that are _— uſeleſs to be known, 


under a vain Pretence of ſharpening the Wit: 
For. the. ſame Advantage may. be derived 
from ſolid and uſeſul Subjects, and thus two 
happy Ends may be attained at once. Or if 


ſuch- Diſputations are always thought dan- 


gerous in important Matters, let them be 
utterly abandoned. 
2. Don r make e and gaſearch- 
able Things the Matter of Diſpute, nor ſuch 
Propoſitions as are made wo of meer Words 
without Ideas, leſt it lead young Perſons 
into a moſt unhappy Habit of talking with- 
out a Meaning, and boldly en upon 
things that are bardly within the Reacke of 
N Capacity. 

3. Le r not obvious and — * Tratks, 

or ſome of the moſt plain and certain Pro- 
poktions be_bandy%d. about u 4 Diſputs 
tion, for a meer Trial of Skill: For he 
that oppoſes them in this manner will be in 
Danger of contracting a Habit of oppoſing 
all Evidence, will acquire al Spirit of Con- 
tradition, and pride himſelf in a Power of 
reſting the brighteſt Light, and fighting 
againſt the ſtrongeſt Proofs: This will in- 
ſenſibly injure the Mind, and tends greatly 
to an univerſal Scepticſa, 


| ** 
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Upon the whole, therefore, the moſt 

proper Subjects of Diſpute ſcem to be thoſe 
Queſtions, which are not of the very higheſt 
Importance and Certainty, nor of the mean- 
eſt and trifling kind; but rather the inter- 
mediate Queſtions between theſe two and 
there is a large Sufficiency of them in the 
Sciences. But this I put as a meer Propoſal 
to be determined by the more Learned and 
3 Id be well if 

4. Ir wou Diſpute 

could be ſo ordered as to e 

out Truth, and not to gain a 
Triumph. Then each Diſputant might come 
to the Work without Biaſs and Prejudice; 
with a Deſire of Truth, eie 
bition of Glory and Victory. 

' Nox ſhould the Aim and Dein of the 
Reſpondent be to avoid artfully and eſcape the 
Difficulties which the t offers, but 
to diſcuſs them throughly, and ſolve them 
TT if they are capable of being ſolved. 

As Alx, let the de ſolicitous 
not to darken and the Reſponſes 
that are given him by freſh Subtilties; but 
let him bethink himſelf whether they are 
not a juſt Anſwer to the Objection, and be 
honeſtly ready to 3 you accept them, 
and yield to them. 

F. For this end let both the Re 
and Opponent uſe the cleareſt and moſt di- 


ſtinct and expreflive Language in which they 
dean 
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can clothe their Thoughts. Let them ſeek 
and practiſe Brevity and Perſpicuity on both 
Sides, without long Declamations, tedious 
Circumlocutions, and rhetorical Flouriſhes. 

Ir there happen to be any Doubt or Ob- 
ſcurity on either ſide, let neither the one 
nor the other ever refuſe to give a fair Ex- 
plication of the Words they uſe. 

6. TuꝝV ſhould not indulge Ridicule, 
either of Perſons and Things in their Diſ- 
putations. They ſhould abſtain from all 

Banter and Jeſt, Laughter and Merriment. 
Theſe are things that break in upon that 
philoſophical Gravity, Sedateneſs and Sere- 
nity of Temper which ought to be obſerved 
in every Search after Truth/ However an 
Argument on ſome Subjects may be ſome- 
times clothed with a little Pleaſantry, yet 
a Jeſt or Witiciſm ſhould neyer be uſed in- 
ſtead of an Argument, nor ſhould it ever 
be ſuffered to paſs for a real and ſolid Proof. 

Bur eſpecially if the Subject be ſacred 
or divine, and have nothing in it comical or 
ridiculous, all ludicrous Turns and jocoſe or 
comical Airs ſhould be entirely excluded, 
leſt young Minds become tinctured with 
a filly and prophane fort of Ridicule, and 
learn to jeſt and trifle with the awful So- 
lemnities of Religion. 

7. Nox ſhould Sarcaſm and Reproach 
or inſolent Language ever be uſed among 
fair Diſputants. Turn not off from Things 


to 
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to of Perſons. Leave all noily Con- 
reſts, all immodeſt Clamours, brawling 
Language, and eſpecially all perfonal Scan- 
dal and Scurrility to b the ane Part of the 
vulgar World. Let your Manner be all 
Candour and Gentleneſs, patient and ready 
to hear, humbly zcalous to inform and be 
informed ; you ſhould be free and pleaſant 
in every Anſwer and Behaviour, rather like 
well-bred Gentlemen in polite Converſation, 

than like 1oify and contentions Mr | 

8. Ir the ſees Victory to active 
to his Side, let him be content to ſhew the 
Force of his Argument to the intelligent 
Part of the , without too impor- 
tunate and petulant Demands of an — 
and without inſulting over his Antagoni 
putting the Motety of the Refpontnt 
the Blaſh. Nor let the Refpondent triumph 
over the Opponent when he is filent and re- 
plies no more. On which Side foever Vic- 
tory declares herſelf, let neither of them 
manage with ſuch unpleaſing and inſolent 
Airs as to awaken thoſe evil Paſſions of 
Pride, Anger, Shame or Reſentment on ei- 
ther Side, which alienate the Mind from 
Truth, render it obſtinate in the Defence of 
an Error, and never ſuffer it to part with 
any of its old Opinions. 

In ſhort, when Truth evidently appears 
on either Side, let them learn to yield. to 
Conviction. When either Party is at a Non- 
2 | Plus, 
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let them confeſs the Difficulty, and 
2 Aſſiſtance or further Time and 
— — to conſider of the Matter, and 
not rack their preſent Invention to find out 
little Shifts to 1 "Gs Force and Evidence 
of Truth. wi 
9. Miu it not bea ſafer PraQtice in 
order to attain. the beſt Ends of Di 
and to avoid ſome of the ill Effects of it, 
if the ts were ſometimes engaged on 
the Side of Truth, and produced their Ar- 
11 ion to Error? And what if 
the Reſpondent was appointed to ſupport the 
weve, wer defend 5M well as he could, 
till he was forced to yield at leaſt to thoſe 
Arguments of the Opponents, which ap- 
pear to be really juſt and ftrong and unanſ- 


werable? 
Theſis of the Re- 


- In this Practice, the 
ſhould only be a fair fiating of the 
Queſtion, with ſome of the chief Objec- 
tions againſt the Truth propoſed and folved. 
Prxmays this Practice might not ſo 
_ eaſily be perv and abuſed to raiſe a 
— aiſputative and ſceptical Te in 
the a Ten FF 2 2 
I cows ss in this Method which 1 now 
there would be one among the Stu- 
dents, viz. the Reſpondent, always engaged in 
the Support of ſuppoſed Error; but all the 
reſt would be exerciſing their Talents in ar- 
guing for the ſuppoſed Truth: Whereas i * 
A 1 = 
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the common Methods of Diſputation in the 
Schools, eſpecially where the Students are 
numerous, each ſingle Student is perpetually 
employ'd to oppoſe the Truth and vindicate 

except once in a long Time when it 
comes to his turn to be Re . 

10. Upon the whole, it ſeems neceſſary 
that theſe Methods of Diſputation ſhould be 
learnt in the Schools, in order to teach Stu- 
dents better to defend Truth, and to refute 
Error, both in Writing and in Converſation, 
where theſe Scholaſtic Forms are utterly 
neglected. 

Bu T after all, the Advantage which 
Youth may gain by Diſputations 

much on the Tutor or Moderator : He 
ſhould manage with ſuch Prudence both in 
the Diſputation and at the End of it, as 
to make all the Diſputants know the very 
Point of Controverſy, wherein it conſiſts ; 
He ſhould manifeſt the Fallacy of ſophiſti- 
cal Objections, and confirm the ſolid Ar- 
guments and Anſwers. This might teach 
the Students how to make the At of Di/- 
putation uſeful for the ſearching out 

Truth and the Nefence of it, that it may 
not be learnt and practiſed only as an Aut 
of Wrangling, which reigned in the Schools 
ſeveral hundred Years, and diveſted the 


growing Reaſon of Youth of its beſt ee 
and Improvements. 


CHAP. 
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I. TT has been proved and eſtabliſhed in 
ſome of the foregoing Chapters, that 
neither our own Obſervations, nor our read- 
ing the Labours of the Learned, nor the At- 
tendance on the beſt Lectures of Inſtruftion, 
nor enjoying the br:ghteft Converſation, can 
ever make a Man truly knowing and wiſe, 
without the Labours of his own Reaſon in 
ſurveying, examining and judging concerning 
all Subjects upon the beſt Evidence he can 
acquire. A good Genius, or Sagacity of Thought, 
a happy Judgment, a capacious Memory, and 
large Opportunities of Obſervation and Converſe, 
will do-much of themſelves toward the Cul- 
tivation of the' Mind, where they are well 
improved : But where the Advantage of 
learned Lectures, living Inftruftions, and well 
choſen Books, Diligence and Study are ſu- 
peradded, this Man has all human Aids con- 
curring to raiſe him to a ſuperior Degree of 
Wiſdom and Knowledge. ; z 
UNDER the preceding Heads of Diſ- 
courſe it has been already declared how our 
own Meditation and Reflection (ſhould ex- 
amine, cultivate and improve all other Me- 
thods and Adyantages of enriching the Un- 
O derſtanding. 
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derſtanding. What remains in this Chapter 
is to give ſome furtber occafional Hints how 
to employ our own Thoughts, what ſort 
of Subjects we ſhould meditate on, and in 
what manner we ſhould regulate our Studies, 
and how we may improve our Judgment, 
r compendi- 
way to attain ſuch Knowledge as may be 
©. uſeful for every Man in his Circum- 
ſtances of Life, and particularly for thoſe 
of the learned Profeſſions. 
II. Tur firſt Direction for Youth is this, 
learn betimes to diſtinguiſh between Words and 
Things. Get clear and plain Ideas of the 
Things you are ſet to ſtudy. Do not con- 
tent yourſelves with meer Words and Names, 
leſt your laboured Improvements only amaſs 
a heap of unintelligible Phraſes, and-you feed 
upon Huſks inſtead of Kernels. This Rule 
is of. unknown Uſe in every Science. 
Bur the. greateſt and moſt common 
Danger is in the ſacred Science of Theo- 
logy, where ſettled Terms and Phraſes have 
been pronounced divine and orthodox, 
which yet have had. no Meaning in them. 
The /cholaftic Dromity would - furniſh us 
with numerous Inſtances of this Folly : And 
yet for many Ages all Truth and all Hereſy 
been determined by ſuch ſenſeleſs Teſts, 
and by Words without Ideas: Such Sbibbo- 
erbt as theſe have decided the ſecular Fates 
| al and Biſhopricks or Burning, Mi- 
| tres 


different Perſons according as they pro- 
nounced theſe conſecrated Syllables, Des 
them. To defend them was all 
and Pomp and Triumph; to deſpiſe - 
- to doubt or deny them, was Torture 
and Death. A thouſand Thank- offerings 
are due to that Providence which has de- 
| livered our Age and 3 
abſurd Iniquities! O that every 8 
and Shadow of this Madneſs were 
from aur Schools and Churches in every 


Shape! 
young Students @ 9 them- 


ſekves to ſearch out deep, dark 
2 above their Reach, or 1 
their Labour in any peculiar Subjects, far 
which they baue not the Advantages of neceſ- 
ary antecedent Learning, or Books, or Objer- 
vations, Let them not be too haſty. to 
know Things above their preſent Powers, 
nor plunge their Enquiries at once into the 
Depths of Knowledge, nor begin to ſtu 
any Science in the Middle of it; this | 
confound rather than enlighten the Under- 
ſtanding : Such Practices may happen to 
| diſcourage and jade the Mind by an At- 
tempt above its Power, it may balk the 
Underſtanding, and create an Averſion to 
future Diligence, and perhaps by Deſpaic 
may forbid # the Purſuit of that Subject for 
ever r 


_— 
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lifting a Weight above its Power, may never 
recover its former Agility and Vigour; ot 
if it does, the Man may be frighted from 
ever exerting his Stren 

IV. NOR yet let any Student on the 
other hand fright himſelf” at every turn with 
unſurmountable Difficulties, nor imagine that 
the Truth is wrapt up in impenetrable Dark- 
nels, Theſe are formidable Spectres which 
the Underſtanding raiſes ſometimes to flatter 
its own Lazineſs, Thoſe things which in a 
remote and confuſed View ſeem very ob- 
ſcure and perplexed, may be approached by 


2 gentle and regular Steps, and may then un- 
fold and explain themſelves at large to the 


Eye. The hardeſt Problems in Geometry, 
and the moſt intricate Schemes or Diagratns 
may be explicated and underſtood Step by 


Step: Every great Mathematician bears a 
"conſtant Witneſs to this Obſervation; 


V. In learning any new Thing there 


ſhould be as little as poſſible firſt propofed to 
the Mind at once, and that being under- 


ſtood and fully maſtered, proceed then to 
the next adjoining Part yet unknown. This 
is a flow, but ſafe and ſure Way to arrive 


at Knowledye. If the Mind apply itſelf 


firſt to eaſier Subjects and Things near a 


kin to what is already known, and then 
advance to the more remote and knotty Parts 


of Knowledge by flow Degrees, it will be 
| 235 in this manner to > cope with great Dif- 


ficulties, 
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ficulties, and prevail over them with amaz- 
ing and happy Succels. 

MATHON happened to dip into the 
two laſt Chapters of a new Book of Geome- 
try and Menſurations as ſoon as he ſaw it, 
and was frighted with the complicated Dia- 
grams which he found there, about the Fru- 
tums of Cones and Pyramid, &c. and ſome 
deep Demonſtrations among conzc Sections: 
He ſhut the Book again in Deſpair, and ima- 
gin'd none but a Sir {aac Newton was ever fit 
to read it. But his Tutor happily perſuaded 
him to begin the firſt Pages about Lines 
and Angles; and he found ſuch ſurprizing 
Pleaſure in three Weeks time in the Vic- 
tories he daily obtained, that at laſt he be- 
came one of the chief Geometers of his 
Age. 
| VI ENGAGE mt the Mind in the 
intenſe Purſuit of too many Things at once ; 
eſpecially ſuch as have no Relation to one 
another. This will be ready to diſtract the 
Underſtanding, and hinder it from attaining 
Perfection in any one Subject of Study. 
Such a Practice gives a ſlight ſmattering of 
ſeveral Sciences without any ſolid and ſub- 
ſtantial Knowledge of them, and without any 
real and valuable Improvement; and though 
two or three Sorts of Study may be uſefully 
carried on at once to entertain the Mind 
with Variety, that it may not be over tired 
i one ſort of Thoughts, yet a Multitude 

O 3 of 
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of Subjects will too much diſtract the At- 
tention, and weaken the Application of the 
Mind to any one of them. 

WꝝXXRx two or three Sciences are pur- 
ſued at the ſame Time, if one of them be 
dry, abſtracted, and unpleaſant, as Logic, 
Met s, Law, + guage, = another 
be more ining and agreeable, to ſe- 
cure the Mind _ Weak and —— 
© Send.  Deliohe moni be inter 
with hogs * poſſible, to allure us 
to bear the Fatigue of dry Studies the bet- 
ter. Poetry, prattical Mathematicks, Hiſ 
tory, &c. are generally eſteemed entertaining 
Studies, and may be happily uſed for this 
Purpoſe. Thus while we relieve a dull and 
heavy Hour by ſome alluring Employments 


. of the Mind, our very Diverſions enrich our 


Underſtandings, and our Pleaſure is turned 
into Profit. 

VII. Ix the Purſuit of every valuable 
Subject of Knowledge the End aluuys 
in your Eye, and be not diverted from it by 
every pretty Trifle you meet with in the Way. 
Some Perſons have ſuch a wandering Genius, 


tha are ready to purſue every inci- 
dent. Theme or occaſional Idea, till they 


have oft Sight of their original Subject. 
Theſe are the Men who when they are 
engaged in Converſation prolong their Story 
by dwelling on every Incident, and ſwell their 
Narrative with long Parentheſes, till — 

: | — 
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have loſt their firſt Defign; like a Man who 
is ſent in queſt of ſome great Treaſure, but 
he ſteps afide to gather every Flower he 
finds, or ſtands ſtill to dig up every ſhin- 
ing Pebble he meets with in his Way, till 
the Treaſure is forgotten and never found. 
VIII. EXERT your Care, Skill and Dili- 


| gence about every Subject, and every Queſtion 


tance of it, 


of Tenorance or Error therein. Many excellent 
Advantages flow from this one Direction. 

1. Tx1s Rule will teach you to be "y 
careful in gaining ſome general and fundamen 
fal Truths both in Philoſophy, in Religion and 


in human Life ; becauſe they are of higheſt 


Moment, and conduct our Thoughts with 
Eaſe into a thouſand inferior and particular 
tions. Such is that great Principle in 
natural Philoſophy the Dacrrine of Gravi- 


tation or mutual Tendency of all Bodies to- 


ward each other, which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, and from which he has 
drawn the Solution of a Multitude of Ap- 


pearances in the heavenly Bodies as well as 


on Earth. 
SUCH is that golden Principle of Mali 


ty which our bleſſed Lord has gy 2a us, 
Do that to others which you think juſt and 
reaſonable that others ſhould do to you, which 
ths almoſt ſufficient in itſelf to ſolve all/Caſes 


94 3 of 
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of Conſcience which relate to our Neigh- 
bour. 


Sucn are thoſe Principles: in Religion, 
a rational Creature is accountable to 2 


for all his Actions; that the Soul of Man 1s 


immortal; that there is a future State of 
Happineſs and of Misery depending on our 
Behaviour in the preſent Life, on * * 
our religious Practices are built. 

Wr ſhould be very curious in examini 


all Propofitions that pretend to this Honour of 


being general Principles: And we ſhould 
not without juſt Evidence admit into this 
Rank meer Matters of common. Fame, or 
commonly received Opinions ; no, nor the 


general Determinations of the Learned, or 


the eſtabliſhed Articles of any Church or 
Nation, &c. for there are many learned 
Preſumptions, many ſynodical and national 


_ Miſtakes, many eſtabliſhed Falſhoods, as well 


as many vulgar Errors, wherein Multitudes 
of Men have followed one another for whole 


Ages almoſt blindfold. It is of great Impor- 


tance for every Man to be careful that theſe 
general Principles are juſt and true; for one 
Error may lead us into thouſands, which 


will naturally follow, if once a leading Falſe- 


hood be admitted. 
2. Tas Rule will direct us to be more 


careful about practical Points than meer Specu- 
lations, fince they ate commonly of much 
greater Uſe and Conſequence : Therefore 


the 
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the Specu 


lations of Agebra, the Doctrine 
of Infinites and the Quadrature of Curves in 
mathematical Learning, together with all the 
Train of Theorems in natural Philoſophy, 
ſhould by no means intrench upon our Studies 
of Morality and Virtue, Even in the Sci- 
ence of Divinity itſelf, the ſublimeſt Spe- 
culations of it are not of that Worth and 
Value as the Rules of Duty towards God 
and towards Men. 

3. IN Matters of Practice we ſhould be 
moſt careful to fix our End right, and wiſely 
determine the Scope at which we aim, be- 
cauſe that is to direct us in the Choice and 
Uſe of all the Means to attam it. If our 
End be wrong, all our Labour in the Means 
will be vain, or perhaps ſo much the more 
pernicious as they are better ſuited to attain 
that miſtaken End. If meer ſenſible Plea- 
ſure or human Grandeur or Wealth be our 
chief End, we ſhall chuſe Means contrary 
to Piety and Virtue, and proceed a-pace to- 
ward real Miſery. 

4 Tu is Rule will engage our beſt Powers 
and deepeſt Attention in the Aﬀairs of Re- 
ligion, and things that relate to a future 
World; for thoſe Propoſitions which extend 
only to the Intereſt of the preſent Life, are 
but of ſmall Importance when compared 
with thoſe that have Influence upon our 
everlaſting Concernments, | 


5. AnD 


„ RO wn room ot „ 1 Wines 
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quiries into the neceſſary and fundamental 
Articles of Faith and Practice than the lefſer 
— 4 of Chriſtianity. The great Doc- 
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5. Axp even in the Affairs of Religion 
if we walk by the Conduct of this Rule, 
we ſhall be much more laborious in our En- 


Repentance toward God, Faith in 
our orgy Se To Chrift, with Love to Men, 
and uni verſal Holmeſs, will imploy our beſt 
and wry" Hours and Meditations, while 
the Mint, Amiſe, and Cummin, the Geſtures 
and Veftures and Fringes of Religi on will be 
regarded no further than they have a 
and evident Connection with Faith and 


with Holineſs and Peace. 
6. Tris Rule will make us ſollicitous 


not only to awid ſuch Errors whoſe Influence 
ell ſpread wide into the whole Scheme of our 


own Knowledge and Practice, but ſuch Miſ- 
takes alſo whoſe fluence would be yet more 
extenſrue and injurions to others as well as to 


ourſelves ; perhaps to many Perſons or many 


Families, to a whole Church, a Town, a 


Country, or a Kingdom. Upon this ac- 


count Perſons who are called to inſtruct 
others, or who are raiſed to any Eminence 
either in Church or State, ought to be care- 
ful in ſettling their Principles m Matters re- 
lating to the Civil, the Moral, or the Re- 


 ligious Life, leſt a Miſtake of theirs ſhould 
diffuſe wide Miſchief, ſhould- draw along 


with 


your 
all your 
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with it moſt pernicious Conſequences, and 
perhaps extend to following Generations. 
Tuns x are ſome of the Advantages which 
ariſe from the eighth Rule, viz. Purſue 
Enquiry and Study in ion to its 
real \ Value and Im F 
IX. Have a care leſt ſome beloved No- 
tion or ſome darling Science jo far prevail over 
Mind, as to give a ſovereign Tinfture to 
other Studies, and diſcolour all your 
Ideas; like a Perſon in the Jaundice who 
2 yellow Scene with his Eyes over all 
e Objects which he meets. I have known 
a Man of peculiar Skill in Mac and much 
devoted to that Science, who found out - 
great Reſemblance of the Athanafian Doc- 
trine of the Trinity in every ſingle Note, 


and he thought it carried ſomething of Ar- 


gument in it to prove that Doctrine. I have 
read of another who accommodated the 
ſeven Days of the firſt Week of Creation to 
ſeven Notes of Muſick, and thus the whole 


Creation became harmonious. 


UNDER this Influence derived from na- 
thematical Studies ſome have been tem 
to caſt all their Logical, their Metaphyfical, 
and their Theological and Moral Learning in- 
to the Method of Mathematicians, and bring 
every thing relating to thoſe abffraFed or 
thoſe practical Sciences under Theorems, Pro- 
blems, Poſtulates, Scboliums, Gorollaries, &c. 
Whereas the Matter ought always to direct 

the 
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the Method; for all Subjects or Matters of 
Thought cannot be moulded or ſubdued to 
one Form. Neither the Rules for the Con- 
duct of the Underſtanding, nor the Doctrines 
nor Duties of Religion and Virtue can be 
exhibited naturally in Figures and Diagrams. 
Things are to be conſidered as they are in 
themſelves ; their Natures are inflexible and 
their natural Relations unalterable, and there- 
fore in order to conceive them aright, we 
muſt bring our Underſtandings to Things, 
and not pretend to bend and ſtrain Things 
to comport with our Fancies and Forms. 
X. SUFFER not any beloved Study to 
prejudice your Mind fo far in favour of it as 
to deſpiſe all other Learning. This is a Fault 
of ſome little Souls who have got a ſmat- 
tering of Aſtronomy, Qymiſtry, Metaphyficks, 
Hiſtory, &c. and for want of a due Ac- 
quaintance with other Sciences make a Scoff 
at them all in compariſon of their favourite 
Science. Their Underſtandings are hereby 
cooped up in narrow Bounds, ſo that they 
never look abroad into other Provinces of 
the intellectual World, which are more 
n perhaps and more fruitful than their 
: If they would ſearch a little into other 
— 5 they might not only find Treaſures 
of new Knowledge, but might be furniſhed 
alſo with rich Hints of Thought and glori- 
ous Aſſiſtances to cultivate that very Pro- 
vince 
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vince to which they have confined them 
ſelves. | ' 
HRE I would always give ſome Grains 
of Allowance to the ſacred Science of Theo- 
ogy, which is incomparably ſuperior to all 
the reſt, as it teaches us the Knowledge of 
God, and the Way to his eternal Favour. 
This is that noble Study which is every 
Man's Duty, and every one who can be 
called a rational Creature is capable of it. 
'This is that Science which would truly en- 
large the Minds of Men were it ſtudied 
with that Freedom, that unbiaſſed Love of 
Truth, and that ſacred Charity which it 

teaches ; and if it were not made, contra 
to its own Nature, the Occaſion of Strife, 
Faction, Malignity, a narrow Spirit, and 
unreaſonable Impoſitions on the Mind and 
Practice. Let this therefore ſtand always chief. 
XI. LET every particular Study have © 
due and proper Time aſſigned it, and let not u 
favourite Science prevail with you to lay out 
fuch Hours upon it as ought to be employed 
upon the more neceſſary and more impor 
tant Affairs or Studies of your* Profeſſion. 
When you. have according to the beſt of 
your Diſcretion, and according to the Cir- 
_ *cumſtances of your Life fixed proper Hours 
for particular Studies, endeavour to keep to 
thoſe Rules; not indeed with a ſuperſtitious 
Preciſeneſs, but with ſome good Degrees of 
a regular Conſtancy. Order and Method ina 
| | Courſe 
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Courſe; of Study faves much Time, and 
makes large Improvements : Such a Fixation 


Of Study ParrTI. 


. 

2 r — | waſting 8- 

way N 

XII. DON'T apply yourſelf to one 

All, DON'T ph junk » ay as 

pable of grung a cloſe Attention to it without 

wearimeſs or ng. Don't over- 

the Spirits at any Time, leſt the Mind be 

ſeiz d with a Laſſitude, and thereby be 
to nauſcaute . 


tempted 
eee eee airs. ee eee 


An. In the Beginning of your Appli- 
cation to any new Subject be not ton uneaſy 


nander prqent Difficulties that ocour, nor 100 
zmportunate and inpatient 
Solutions to any 
haps a little more Study, a little further Ac- 
quaintance with the Subject, a little Time 
and will ſolve thoſe Difficulties, 
untie Knot, and make your Doubts 
vanifh : eſpecially if you are under the In- 
ſtruction of a Tutor, he can inform you 
that your Enquiries are perhaps too = 
and that you have not yet learnt thoſe Prin- 
ciples . which the Solution of ſuch a 
Difficulty depends. 
2 Do not expect to arrive at 
2 which you purſue. There 
ndred Things wherein we Mortals 


2 in 


- 
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in this dark and i State muſt be 
content with Probability, where our beſt 
Light and Reaſonings will reach no further. 
We muſt balance as juſtly as we 
can, and where we cannot find Weight 
enough on either Side to determine the Scale 
with ſovereign Force and Aflurance, we 
muſt E 
Preponderation. This will give us 
ble Opinion, and theſe Probabilities are ſuf- 
ficient for the daily Determination of a 
thouſand Actions in human Life, and many 
Times even in ern of — 

"Tis a late 
Writer, — —— 
gument ſet before us, if we will — 
do what appears moſt fit for us, till every 
little Ojection is removed, we ſhall never 
take one wiſe Reſolution as long as we live. 

Sur rosꝝ I had been honeſtly and long 
ſearching what Religion I ſhould chuſe, and 
yet I could not find that the ts in 
Defence of Chriſtianity aroſe to compleat 
Certainty, but went only ſo far as to give 
me a probable Evidence of the Truth of 
it; tho many Difficulties ſtill remain d, yet 
I ſhould think my ſelf obliged to receive and 
practiſe that Religion; for the God of Na- 
ture and Reaſon has bound us to aſſent and 
act according to the beſt Evidence we have, 
even tho it be not abſolute and complete; 
and as he is our ſupreme Judge, his abound- 


ing 
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ing Goodneſs and Equity will approve and 
acquit the Man whoſe Conſcience honeſtly 
— willingly ſeeks the beſt Light, and 
obeys it as far as he can diſcover it. | 
Bor in Matters of great Importance in 
Religion, let him join all due Diligence with 
earneſt and humble Prayer for divine Aid 
in his Enquiries; ſuch Prayer and ſuch Di- 
ligence as eternal Concerns require, and 
ſuch as he may plead with Courage before 
the Judge of all. 
XV. ENDEALVOUR to apply 
ſpeculative Study, as far as poſſible, to ſome 
Practical Uſe, that both your ſelf and others 
may be the better for it. Enquiries even 
in natural Philoſophy ſhould not be meer 
Amuſements, and much leſs in the Affairs 
of Religion. Reſearches into the Springs of 
natural Bodies and their Motions ſhould lead 
Men to invent happy Methods for the Eaſe 
and Convenience of human Life ; or at leaſt 
they ſhould be improved to awaken us to 
admire the wondrous Wiſdom and Contri- 
vance'of God our Creator in all the Works 
of Nature. | 
Ir we purſue mathematical Speculations, 
they will inure us to attend cloſely to any 
Subject, to ſeek and gain clear Ideas, to 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, to judge 
juſtly, and to argue ſtrongly; and theſe 
Studies do more directly furniſh us with 
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all the various Rules of thoſe uſeful Arts of 
Life, viz. Meaſuring, Building, Sailing, &c. 

_ Even our very Enquiries and Diſputa- 
tions about Vacuum or Space and Atoms, 
about imncommenſurable Quantities, and the In- 
finite Divifibility of Matter and eternal Du- 
ration, which ſeem to be purely ſpeculative, - 
will ſhew us ſome good practical Leſſons, 
will lead us to ſee the "Weakneſs of our 
Nature, and ſhould teach us Humility in 
arguing upon divine Subjects and Matters of 
facred Revelation. This ſhould guard us a- 
gainſt rejecting any Doctrine which is ex- 
preſsly and evidently revealed, though we 
cannot fully underſtand it. Tis good ſome- 
times to loſe and bewilder ourſelves in ſuch 
Studies for this very Reaſon, and to attain 
this practical Advantage, this Improvement 
in true Modeſty of Spirit. 

XVI. Tno' we ſhould always be ready to 
change our Sentiments of Things upon juſt 
Conviction of their Falſhood, yet there is not 
the ſame Neceſſity of changing our accuſtomed 
Methods of Reading or Study and Practice, 
even tho' we have not been led at firſt into 
the happieſt Method. Our Thoughts may be 
true tho' we may have hit upon an improper 
Order of Thinking. Truth does not always 

d upon the moſt convenient Method. 
There may be a certain Form and Order in 
which we have long accuſtom'd ourſelves to 
range our Ideas and 3 which may be 

bet 
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beſt for us now, tho' it was not originally 
beſt in itſelf. The Irconventencies of chang- 
ing may be much greater than the Con- 
veniences we could obtain by a new Me- 
thod. 

As for Inſtance; If a Man in his younger 
Day has rang'd all his Sentiments in Theo- 
legy in the Method of Ames's Medulla Theo- 

Es or Biſhop Uſer's Body of 3 

it may be much more natural and eaſy for 
him to continue to diſpoſe all his further Ac- 
quirements in the ſame Order, tho' perhaps 
neither of theſe Treatiſes are in themſelves 
written in the moſt perfect Method. 80 
when we have long * our Gaſes of Shelves 
in a Library, and our Books in any 
particular Order, viz. according to their 
Languages, or according to their Subjects, 
or according to the Aſphabetical Names of 
the Authors, &c. we are perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the Order in which they now 
ſtand, and we can find any particular Book 
which we ſeek, or add a new Book which 
we have purchaſed, with much greater caſe 
than we can do it in finer Caſes of Shelves 
where the Books were in any diffe- 
rent Manner whatſoever ; any different Po- 
fition of the Volumes would be new and 
ſtrange and troubleſome to us, and would 
not countervail the Inconvenicnoes of a 


e 
SO 
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So if a Man of forty Years old has been 
taught to hold his Pen awkwardly in his 
= and yet writes ſufficiently well for 

all the 8 his Station, ins not worth 
while to teach him now the moſt accurate 
Methods of handling that Inſtrument ; for 
this would create him more Trouble with- 
out equal Advantage, and perhaps he might 
neyer attain to write better after he has 


placed all his Fingers perfectly right with 
ren ar- 


CHAP. Xv. 
Of fixing the Attention. 


Student ſhould labour by all proper 
| Methods to acquire  feady Fixation 
of Thuught. Attention is a very 
Thing in order to improve our Minds. The 
e Truth doth not always appear 
iately, nor ſtrike the Soul at firſt 
Sight. Tis Attention and Hſpection 
She we 3 2 
want of it we judge fallly of many Things. 
We make haſte to determine upon a flight 
and a {ſudden View, we confirm our Gueſſes 
— from a Glance, we paſs a Judg- 

1 ment 
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an hearty good Will and Reſolution to 4 
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ment while we have but a confus'd or ob- 
ſcure Perception, and thus plunge ourſelves 


into Miſtakes. This is like a Man, who 


walking in a Miſt, or being at a great Diſ- 
tance from any - viſible Object, (ſuppoſe a 
Tree, a Man, a Horſe, or a Church) judges 
much amiſs of the Figure and Situation 
and Colours of it, and ſometimes takes one 
for the other ; whereas if he would but with- 
hold his Judgment till he come nearer to 
it, or ſtay till clearer Light comes, and then 
would fix his Eyes longer upon it, he would 
ſecure himſelf from thoſe Miſtakes. 

Now in order to gain a greater Facility 
of Attention we may obſerve theſe Rules, © 
I. GET a good liking to the Study or Know- 
ledge you would purſue. We may obſerve that 


there is not much Difficulty in confining the 


Mind to contemplate what we have a great 
Defire to know : And eſpecially if they are 


Matters of Senſe, or Ideas which paint them- 


It is but acquirim 


ſelves upon the Fancy 


out and ' ſurvey the various Properties and 
Parts of ſuch Objects, and our Attention 
will be engaged if there be any Delight or 
Diverſion in the Study or Contemplation of 
them. Therefore Mathematical Studies have 
a ſtrange Influence towards fixing the At- 
tention of the Mind, and giving a Steadi- 
neſs to a wandring Diſpoſition, becauſe they 
deal much in Lines, Figures and Nan, 
which 
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which affect and pleaſe the Senſe and Imagi- 
nation. Hiſtories have a ſtrong Tendency the 
ſame Way, for they engage the Soul by a 
variety of ſenſible Occurrences ; when it 
hath begun it knows not how to leave off ; 
it longs to know the final Event thro' a 
natural Curioſity that belongs to Mankind. 
Voyages and Travels and Accounts of ſtrange 
Countries and ſtrange Appearances: will affiſt 
in this Work, This fort of Study detains 
the Mind by the perpetual Occurrence and 

ation of ſomething new, and that 
which may gratefully ſtrike the Imagina- 
tion, | 

II. Sometimes we may make uſe of ſenſible 
Things and corporeal Images for the Illuſtra- 
tion of” thoſe Notions which are more abſtract- 
ed and intellectual. Therefore Diagrams great- 
ly aſſiſt the Mind in and Philo- 
' phy; and the — Of Vertu and Vie 
may happily teach Children, and pleafingly 
impreſs thoſe uſeful moral Ideas on young 
Minds, which perhaps might be conveyed 
to them with much more Difficulty by mecr 
moral and abſtracted Diſcourſes. 

Icon Ess in this Practice of repreſent- 
ing moral Subjects by Pictures, we ſhould 
be cautious leſt we ſo far immerſe the 
Mind in corporeal Images, as to render it 
unfit to take in an abſtracted and intel- 
lectual Idea, or cauſe it to form wrong 
Conceptions of immaterial Things. This 

LY Practice 
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Ptactice therefore is rather to be uſed at firſt 
in order to get a fixed Habit of Attention, 
and in ſome Cafes only; but it can never 
be our conſtant Way and Method of pur- 
fuing all moral, abſtracted and fpiritual 
Themes. 

III. APPLY yourſelf to thoſe Studies, 
and read thoſe Authors ꝛcho draw out their 
Subjefts in à perpetual Chain of cummecled Rea- 
fonings, wherein the following Parts of the 
Diſcourſe are naturally and eafily derived 
from thoſe which go before. Several of the 
Mathematical Sciences, if not all, are happi- 
ly uſeful for this Purpoſe. This will render 

Labour of Study delightful to a rational 
Mind, and will fix the Powers of the Un- 
derſtanding with ſtrong Attention to their 
proper Operations by the very Pleaſure of 
it. Labor ipſe Voluptas, is a happy Propoſi- 
tion whereſoever it can be apply d. 

IV. DON'T chuſe your conflant Place 
of Study by the Finery of the Proſpects, or the 
moſt various and entertaining Scenes of ſenſible = 
Things, Too much Light, or a variety of 
Objects which ſtrike the Eye or the Ear, 
eſpecially while they are ever in motion or 
often changing, have a natural and power- 
ful tendency to ſteal away the Mind too of- 
ten from its ſteady. Purſuit of any Subject 
which we contemplate; and thereby the 
Soul gets a Habit of filly Curioſity, and Im- 
pertinence, of trifling and wandring. Va- 


gario 
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gario thought himſelf furnifh'd with the beſt 
Cloſet for his Study among the Beauties, Gaye- 
ties and Diverfions of Kenfington or Hampton- 
Gurt; but after ſeven Years profeſſing to pur- 
ſue Learning he was a meer Novice till, 

V. BE mt in too much haſte to come to 
the Determination of a difficult or important 
Point, Think it worth your waiting to find 
out Truth. Do not give your Aﬀent up to 
either Side of a Queſtion too ſoon, meerly 
on this Account, that the Study of it is long 
and difficult. Rather be contented with Ig- 
norance for a Seaſon, and continue in Suſ- 
pence till your Attention and Meditation and 
due Labour have found out ſafficient Evi- 
dence on one Side. Some are fo fond to 
know a great deal at once, and love to talk 
of Things with Freedom and Boldneſs be- 
fore they thoroughly underſtand them, that 
they ſcarce ever allow themſelves Attention 
enough to ſearch the Matter through and 
through. 

VI. HA E à Care of indulging the 
more ſenſual Paſſions and ites of animal 
Nature : in great Enemes to Attention. 
Let not the Mind of a Student be under the 
Influence of any warm Affection to Things 
of Senſe, when he comes to engage in the 
Search of Truth, or the Improvement of his 
Underſtanding. A Perſon under the Power 
of Love, or Fear, or Anger, great Pain or 
deep Sorrow hath fo little Government of 
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of his Soul, that he cannot keep it attentive 
to the proper Subject of his Meditation. The 
Paſſions call away the Thoughts with inceſ- 
ſant Importunity towards the Object that ex- 
cited them, and if we indulge the frequent 
riſe and roving of Paſſions, we ſhall thereby 


procure an unſteady and unattentive Habit of 


Mind, 

YET this one Exception muſt be 2 
mitted, via. If we can be ſo happy as 
engage any Paſſion of the Soul on the Side 
of the particular Study which we are pur- 
ſuing, it may have a good Influence to fix 
the Attention more ſtrongly to it. 

VII. Ir is therefore very uſeful to fix and 

engage the Mind in the Purſuit of any Stu- 
dy by a Confiaeration of the diuine Pleaſures 
of Truth and Knowledge, by a Senſe of our 
Duty to God, by @ Delight in the Exerciſe of 
our intellectual Faculties, by the Hope of fu- 
fure Service to our fellow Creatu res, and 


glorious Advantage to ourſekves, both in this 


World and that which is to come. Theſe 
Thoughts, tho they may move our Affecti- 
ons, yet they do it with a proper Influence : 
Theſe will rather aſſiſt and promote our 
Attention, than diſturb or divert it from the 
Subject of our preſent and proper Medita- 
tions. A Soul inſpired with the fondeſt Love 
of Truth, and the warmeſt Afpirations af- 
ter ſincere Felicity and celeſtial Beatitude 
will keep all its Powers attentive to the in- 
ceflant 
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ceſſant Purſuit of them: Paſſion is then re- 
fined and conſecrated to its divineſt Pur- 


poſes. 
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Of enlarging the Capacity of the 
LEY Min p. 


HERE are three Things which in an 
1 <ſpecial Manner go to make up that 
Amplitude or Capacity of Mind, which is one 
of the nobleſt Characters belonging to the 
Underſtanding. (1.) #hen the Mind is rea- 
9 to take in great and ſublime Ideas without 
ain or Difficulty. (2.) When the Mind is 
ee to recerve new and ſtrange Ideas, upon 
juſt Evidence, without great Surpriſe or Aver- 
fron. (3.) When the Mind is able to concerve 
or ſurvey many Ideas at once without Confuſion, 
and to form a true Fudgment derived from that 
extenfive Survey. The Perſon who wants 
either of theſe Characters may in that re- 
ſpect be faid to have a narrow Genius. Let 
us diffuſe our Meditations a little upon this 
Subject. 
I, THAT is an ample and capacious 
Mind which is ready to take in vaſt and 
ſublime Ideas without Pain or Difficulty. Per- 
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ſons who have never been us'd to converſe 
with any thing but the common, little and 
obvious Affairs of Life, have acquir'd a nar- 


row or contraſted Habit of Soul, that they 


are not able to ſtretch their Intelle& wi 
enough to admit large and noble Thoughts; 
they are ready to make their domeſtick, 
daily and familiar Images of Things, the 
Meaſure of all that is, and all that can be. 
Talk to them of the vaſt Dimenſions 
of the Planetary Worlds; tell them that the 
Star call'd Jupiter is a ſolid Globe, two 
hundred and twenty Times bigger than our 
Earth; that the Sun is a vaſt Globe of Fire 
above a thouſand Times than Jupiter; 
that is, two handred twenty thouſand 
r than the Earth; is the Di 
tance from the Earth to the Sun is eighty one 
Millions of Miles; and that a Canon Bullet 
ſhot from the Earth would not arrive at the 
neareft of the fix'd Stars in ſome hundreds of 
Years ; they cannot bear the Belief of it, 
but hear all theſe glorions Labours of Altro- 
Zomy as a meer idle Romance. 
Ix rox M them of the amazing Swiftneſs 
of the Motion of ſome of the ſmalleſt or 
the biggeſt Bodies in Nature; affure them 
according to the beſt Philoſophy that the 
Planet Venus, (i. e. our Morning or Evening 
Star, which is near as big as our Earth) tho 
it ſeems to move from its Place but a few 
Yards in a Month, does really fly —_— 
thau- 
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thouſand Miles in an Hour; tell them 
that the Rays of Light ſhoot from the 
Sun to our Earth at the rate of one hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand Miles in the ſe- 
cond of a Minute; they ſtand aghaſt at 
ſack ſort of Talk, and believe it no more 
than the Tales of Giants fifty Yards high; 
and the rabinical Fables of Leviathan, who 
every Day ſwallows a Fiſh of three Miles 
long, and is thus preparing himſelf to be 
the Food and Entertainment of the B 
at the Feaſt of Paradiſe. . | 

Tus unenlarged Souls are in the ſame 
manner diſguſted with the Wonders which 
the Microſcope has diſcovered concerning the 
Shape, the Limbs, and Motions of ten thou- 
ſand little Animals, whoſe united Bulk would 
not equal a Pepper-corn: They. are ready 
to give the Lye to all the Improvements of 
our Senſes by the Invention of a Variety of 
Glaſſes, and will ſcarce believe any Thing 
beyond the Teſtimony of their naked Eye 
without the Aſſiſtance of Art. N 

Now if we would attempt in a learned 
Manner to relieve the Minds that labour 
under this Defect, | 

(I.) Ir is uſeful to begin with ſome'fir ft 
Principles of Geometry, and lead them on- 
ward by degrees to the Doctrine of Quan- 
tities which are incommenſurable, or which 
will admit of no common Meaſure, though 
it be never ſo ſmall. By this Means they 
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will ſee the Neceſſity of admitting the in- 
finite Diuiſibility of Quantity or Matter. 

_ Tm1s fame Doctrine may alſo be proved 
to their Underſtandings, and almoſt to their 
Senſes by ſome eaſier Arguments in a more 


obvious Manner. As the very opening and 


cloſing of a Pair of Compaſſes will evidently 


prove, that if the ſmalleſt ſuppoſed Part of 
Matter or Quantity be put between the 


Points, there will be ſtill lefs and leſs Diſ- 
tances or Quantities all the way between 
the Legs, till you come to the Head or 
Joint ; wherefore there is no ſuch thing 
poſſible as the ſmalleſt Quantity, But a 
little Acquaintance with true Philoſophy and 
Mathematical Learning would ſoon teach 
them that there are no Limits either as to 
the Extenſion of Space, or to the Divifion 
of Body, and would lead them to believe 
there are Bodies amazingly great or ſmall 
beyond their preſent Imagination. 

(2.) Ir is proper alſo to acquaint them 
with the Circumference of our Earth, which 
may be proved by very eaſy Principles of 
Geometry, Geography and Aſtronomy, to be 
about twenty-four thouſand Miles round, as 
it has been actually found to have this Di- 
menſion by Mariners. who have ſail'd round 
it. Then let them be taught that in every 
twenty-four Hours either the Sun and Stars 
muſt all move round this Earth, or the 
Earth muſt turn round upon its own Axis, 

=; 
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If the Earth itſelf revolve thus, then each 
Houſe or Mountain near the Equator muſt 
move at the' rate of a thouſand Mikes in an 
Hour: But if (as they generally ſuppoſe) 
the Sun or Stars move round the Earth, 
then (the Circumference of their ſeveral 
Orbits or Spheres being vaſtly greater than 
this Earth) they muſt have a Motion pro- 
digiouſly ſwifter than a thouſand Miles an 
Hour. Such a Thought as this will by 
degrees enlarge their Minds, and they will 
be taught even, upon their own Principle of 
the diurnal Revolution of the Heavens, to 
take in ſome of the vaſt Dimenſions of the 
heavenly Bodies, their Spaces and Motions, 

3.) To this ſhould be added the Uſe of 
Teleſcopes to help them to ſee the diſtant 
Wonders in the Skies; and Mzcro/copes which 
diſcover the minuteſt Part of little Animals, 
and reveal ſome of the finer and moſt curi- 
ous Works of Nature. They ſhould be ac- 
quainted alſo with ſome other noble Irven- 
trons of modern Philoſophy which have a great 
Influence to enlarge the human Underſtand- 
ing, of which I ſhall take Occaſion to ſpeak 
more under the next Head. 

(4.) For the ſame Purpoſe they may be 
invited to read thoſe Parts of Milton's ad- 
mirable Poem entitled Paradiſe Loft, where 
he deſcribes the Armies and Powers of An- 
gels, the Wars and the Senate of Devils, 
the Creation of this _ together with 


the 


in theſe vaſt and ſublime Ideas, 
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2 Deſcriptions of Heaven, Hell and Para- 
Ir muſt be granted that Poeſy often deals 
And even 
if the Subject or Matter of the Poem doth 
not require ſuch and extenſive 
Thoughts, yet Tropes and Figures, which 
are ſome of the main Powers and Beauties 
of Poeſy, — exalt the Matter 
as to give a ſubli imagination its proper 
Reliſh and Delight. 
So when a Boar is chaffed in hunting, 


His Neſtrils flames expire, 
Aud bis red pedal he Fr | 
Dryden. 
Wren Ubyſes witholds and dry ana his 


Reſentment, 

Recoiling, R rope. 
Bu r eſpecially where the Subje& is grand, 
the Poet fails not to repreſent it in all its 
Grandeur. 


So when the Supremacy of a God is de- 
ſcribed, 


He ſees with equal Eye, as God of all, 

A Hero periſh, or @ Sparrow fall: 

Atoms, or Syſtems, into ruin burÞd, 

Aud now a Bubble burſt, an Mel 
pe. 


Tris 
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22 
_ Tas fort of Writings have a natural 
Tendency to enlarge the Capacity of the 
Mind and make ſublime Ideas familiar to 
it. And inſtead of running always to the 
ancient Heathen Poeſy with this Deſign, we 
may with equal, if not ſuperior Advan 

y ourſelyes to converſe with ſome of 
beſt 5 our a dba kope as — with 
the Writi e Prophets, and the gueti- 
a Parts &f the Bible: iz” the Bok of 
Job and the Pſalms, in which ſacred Au- 
thors we ſhall find ſometimes more ſublime 
Ideas, more glorious Deſcriptions, more ele- 
vated than the fondeſt Criticks 
have ever found in any of the Heathen Ver- 
ſifiers either of Greece or Rome ; for the 
Euaſtern Writers uſe and allow much ſtronger 
Figures and Tropes than the Weſtern... 

ow there are many and and ſa- 
cred Advantages to be derived this ſort 
of Enlargement of the Mind. 

IT will lead us into more exalted 

henſions of the great God aur Creator than 
ever we had It will entertain our 
Thoughts with holy Wonder and Amaze- 
ment, while we contemplate that Being who 
created theſe various Works of ſurprizi 


UTPrizng 
Greatneſs, and ſurprizing Smallneſs ; who 


has diſplayed moſt unconceiveable Vi ſdm in 
the Contrivance of all the Parts, Powers 
and Motions of theſe little Animals inviſible 
to the naked Eye; who has maniſeſted a 


moſt 


ee eee 
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moſt divine Extent of Knowledge, Power 
and Greatneſs in forming, moving and manag- 


ing the moſt extenſive Bulk of the heaven- 


Bodies, and in ſurveying and compre- 
hending all thoſe unmeaſureable Spaces in 
which they move. Fancy with all her Images 
is fatigued and overwhelmed in following 
the planetary Worlds through ſuch immenſe 
Stages, ſuch aſtoniſhing Journeys as theſe 
are, and reſigns its Place to the pure Intel- 
ke, which learns by Degrees to take in ſuch 
Ideas as theſe, and to adore its Cn with 
new and ſublime Devotion. my 
Ap not only are we taught to form 
juſter Ideas of the great God by theſe Me- 
thods, but this Enlargement of the Mind 
carries us on to nobler Conceptions of his 
intelligent Creatures. The Mind that deals 
only in vulgar and common Ideas is ready to 

imagine the Nature and Powers of Man to 
come ſomething too near to God his Maker, 
becauſe tb do not fee or ſenſibly conferſe 
with any Bouß ſuperior to ourſelves. But 
when the ſoul has obtained a 5 5 Am- 
plitude of Thought, it will not imme- 
diately pronounce every thing to * God 
which is above Man. It then learns to ſup- 
poſe there may be as many various Ranks of 
Beings in the invifible World in a conſtant 
Gradation ſuperior to us, as we ourſelves 
are ſuperior to all the Ranks of Being be- 


neath us in this viſible World; even though 
we 
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we deſcend downward far below the Aut 
and the Worm, the Snail and the Oyſter, to 
the leaſt and to the dulleſt animated Atoms 
which are diſcovered to us by Microſcopes. 

By this means we ſhall be able to ſup- 
| poſe what prodigious Power Angels, whether 
good or bad, muſt be furniſhed with, and 
prodigious Knowledge in order to over-ſee 
the Realms of Perſia and Gracia of old, or 
if any ſuch ſuperintend the Affairs of Great 
Britain, France, Ireland, Germany, &c. in 
our Days: What Power and Speed is ne- 
neceffary 9v*<.ftroy one hundred eighty five 
thouſand armed Men in one Night in the 
Affyrian Camp, of Sennacherib, and all the 
firſt-born in the Land of Egypt in another, 
both which are attributed to an Angel. 

By theſe Steps we ſhall aſcend to form 
more juſt Ideas of the Knowledge and Gran- 
deur, the Power and Glory of the Mar 
TFefus Chriſt, who is intimately united to God 
and is cae with him. Doubtleſs he is fur- 
niſhed with ſuperior Powers to all the An- 
gels in Heaven, becauſe he is imploy'd in 
ſuperior Work, and appointed to be the 
Sovereign Lord of all the viſible and inviſible 
Worlds. It is his human Nature, in which 
the Godbead dwells bodily, that is advanced to 
theſe Honours and to this Empire; and per- 
haps there is little or nothing in the Govern- 
ment of the Kingdoms of Nature, and 
Grace, but what is tranſacted by the Man 


<: "mo 
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Feſus, inhabited by the diuine Power and 
Wiſdom, and employed as a Medium or 
conſcious Inſtrument of this extenſive Gu- 
bernation. 
I. * now to — 
wherein the Capacity or Ampli 

ray Pow conſiſts, and that is, when the 
Mind is free to receive new and ſtrange Ideas 
end Propofitions upon juſt Evidence without any | 
great Surprize or — Thoſe who con- 
fine themſelves within the Circle of their 
own hereditary Ideas and Opinions, and 
who never give themſelves leave ſo much 
as to examine or believe any thing beſide 
the Dictates of their own Family, or Sect, 
or Party, are juſtly with a Narrow- 
neſs of. Soul. Let us ſurvey ſome Inſtances 
of this Im and then direct to the 
Cure of it. Ta 

(1.) PRERSONHS who have been bred up 
all their Days within the Smoke of their 
Father's Chimney, or within the Limits of | 
their native Town or Vi are z d 
at every new Sight that when thex 


travel a few Miles from Home. The Phw- -=- 


man ſtands amaz'd at the Shops, the Trade, 
the Crouds of People, the magnificent Build- | 

ings, the Pomp and Riches and Equipage | 
of the Court and City, and would hardly ; 
believe what was told him before he ſaw it. 
On the other hand the Cockney travelling in- 
to the Country is lurprized at many _ : 


OY 
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count of the familiar a54 daily Cuſtoms of 
foreign Countries, they pronounce them at 
once indecent and ridiculous : So narrow are 
their Un and their Thoughts ſo 
confin'd, that they know not how to be- 
lieve any thing unſ⸗ 2 beſides what 
they have been ta t to 

Tu Is Nar of Mind ſhould be cur d 

hearing and reading the Accounts of dif- 
| Parts of the World, and the Hiftorzes 

of paſt Ages and of Nations and Countries 
diflant from our own, —— the more 
polite Parts of Mankind. tends 
in this relpe fo much to.enlarge the Mind 
as travelling, i. e. a viſit to other 
Towns, Cities or Countries, beſide thoſe in 
which we were born and educated ; And 
where our Condition of Life does not grant 
us this Privilege, we muſt endeavour to 
ſupply the Want of it by Books. 

(2.) IT is the fame Narrowneſs of Mind 
that awakens the Surprize and Averſion. of 
ſome Perſons when they hear of Doctrine 
and Schemes in human Affairs or in Religion 
quite different from w have em- 
'brac'd. Perhaps they | have been train'd up 
from their Infancy in one Set of Notions, 
and their Thoughts have been confin'd to 


Q2 one 


our own, If we are Scholars we ſhould 


* — _— 
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one fingle Tract both in the civil or re- 
ligious Life, without ever hearing or know- 
ing what other Opinions are current amor 

Mankind : Or at leaſt they have ſeen a 

other Notions beſides their own repreſented 
in a falſe and malignant Light, whereupon 
they judge and condemn at once every Sen- 


timent, but what their own Party receives, 


and they think it a Piece of Juſtice and 
Truth to lay heavy Cenſures upon the Prac- 
tice of every different Se& in Chriſtianity or 
Polittcks. They have ſo rooted themſelyes 
in the Opinions of their Party, that they 
cannot hear an Obje:ion with Patience, nor 
can they bear a Vindication or fo much as 
an Apology for any Set of Principles beſide 
their own: All the reſt is Nonſenſe or 
Hereſy, Folly or Blaſphemy. 

Tuts Defect alſo is to be relieved by free 
Corrver ſation with Perſons of different Senti- 
ments; this will teach us to bear with Pa- 
tience a Defence of Opinions contrary to 


alſo read the Objections 


our own 


Tenets, and view the Principles of other 
Parties, as 
Authors, and not meerly in the Citations 
of thoſe who would confute them. We 
-ſhould take an honeſt and unbiaſſed Survey 
of the Force of Reaſoning on all Sides, and 


they are repreſented in their own 


bring all to the Teſt of unprejudiced Reaſon 
and divine Revelation. More, this is not to 
1 be 
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be done in a raſh and ſelf-ſufficient Man- 
ner; but with a humble Dependence on 
divine Wiſdom and Grace while we walk 
among Snares and Dangers. | 

By ſuch a free Converſe with Perſons of 
different Secs (eſpecially thoſe who differ 
only in particular Forms of Chriſtianity, but 
agree in the great ang neceſſary Dottrmes of 
it) we ſhall find that there are Perſons of 
good Senſe and Virtue, Perſons of Piety 
and Worth, Perſons of much Candour and 
Goodneſs, who belong to different Parties, 
and have imbib'd Sentiments oppoſite to 
each other. This will ſoften the Roughneſs. 
of an unpoliſhed Soul, and enlarge the Ave- 
nues of our Charity toward others, and in- 
cline us to receive them into all the Degrees 
of Unity and Affection which the Word 
of God requires. 

(3.) I M16nT borrow further Iluſtra- 
tions both of this Freedom and this Aver/ion 
to receiue new Truths, from modern Aftro- 
nomy and natural Philoſophy. How much is 
the vulgar Part of the World ſurprized at 
the Talk of the diurnal and annual Revolu- 
tions of the Earth? They have ever been 
taught by their Senſes and their Neighbours 
to imagine the Earth ſtands fixed in the 
Centre of the Univerſe, and that the Sur 
with all the Planets and the fixed Stars are 
whirled round this little Globe once in 
twenty-four Hours ; ; not conſidering that 


Q 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a diurnal Motion, by Reaſon of the 
Diſtance of ſome of thoſe heavenly Bodies, 
muſt be almoſt infinitely ſwifter and more 
inconceiveable than any which the modern 
Aſtronomers attribute to them. Tell theſe 
Perſons that the Sum is fixed in the Centre, 
that the Earth with all the Planets roll 
round the Sun in their ſeveral Periods, and 
that the Moon rolls round the Earth in a 
leſſer Circle, while 


with the Earth 
the is carried round the Sun; 27 — 
admit a 3 of this new ſtrange 
Doctrine, and they pronounce it utterly oon 
trary to all Senſe and Reaſon. 

AcqQvuvaAiNnT them that there are four 
Moons alſo perpetually rolling round the 
Planet Jupiter, and carried along with him 
in his periodical Circuit round the Sun, 
which little Moons were never known till 
the Year 1610, when Galileo diſcovered 
them by his Teleſcope ; ; inform them that 
Saturn E. five Moons of the fame kind 
attending him ; and that the Body of that 
Planet is encompaſſed with a broad flat cir- 
cular , diſtant from the Planet twenty 
done thou nd Miles and twenty-one thou- 
fand Miles broad, they look upon theſe 
things as Tales and Fancies, and will tell 
you that the Glaſſes do but delude your 
Eyes with vain Images; and even when 
they themſelves conſult their own Eye- 
fight in the Uſe of theſe Tubes, the Nar- 
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rowneſs of their Mind is fuch, that they will 
ſcarce believe their Senſes when they dictate 
K 
AN p if proceed d attem 

aer 
planetary Worlds are habitable, and it is 
probable they are repleniſhed with intellec- 
tual Beings dwelling in Bodies, they will 
deride the Folly of him that informs them ; 
for they reſolve to believe there are no habit- 
able Worlds but this Earth, and no Spirits 
dwelling in Bodies beſides Mankind; and it 
is well if they don't fix the Brand of Hereſy 


on the Man who is leading them out of 


their long Impriſonment and loofing the 
Fetters of their Souls. 
THERE are many other things relating 
to mechanical Experiments, and to the Pro- 
erties of the Air, Water, Fire, Iron, the 
ſtone, and other Minerals and Metals, 


as well as the Doctrine of the ſenſible Qua- 


lities, viz, Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Ce. 
which this Rank of Men cannot believe for 
want of a greater Amplitude of Mind. | 

THE beſt way to convince them is by 
giving them ſome Acquaintance with the 
various Experiments in Philoſophy, and provy 
ing by ocular Demonſtration the multiform 
and amazing Operations of the Air-pump, 


the Load/tone, the Chymical Furnace, optical © 
Glaſſes, and mechamcal Engines. By this 
means the Underſtanding will ſtretch itſelf 
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by Degrees, and when they have found 


there are ſo many new and ſtrange 


that are moſt evidently true, they will not 


be ſo forward to condemn every new Pro- 
poſition in any of the other Sciences, or in 
the Affairs of Religion or civil Life. 


III. Tur Capacity of the Undenſtanding 


includes yet another Qualification in it, and 
that is an Ability to receive many Ideas at once 
without Confuſion. The ample Mind takes a 
Survey of ſeveral Objects with one Glance, 
keeps them all within Sight and preſent to 


the Soul, that they may wen compared to- 


gether in their mutual Reſpects; it forms 
juſt Judgments, and it draws proper Infer- 
ences from this Compariſon even to a great 
Length of Argument and a Chain of De- 
monſtrations. 

THE Narrowneſs that belongs to human 
Souls in general, is a great Imperfection and 
Impediment to Wiſdom and Happineſs. 
There are but few Perſons who can con- 
template, or practiſe ſeveral Things at once; 
our Faculties are very limited, and while we 


are intent upon one Part or Property of a 


Subject, we have but a ſlight Glimpſe of 
the reſt, or we loſe it out of Sight. But it 
is a Sign of a large and capacious Mind, if 
we can with one Baie View take in a Va- 


tiety of Objects: or at leaſt when the Mind 


can apply itſelf to ſeveral Objects with ſo 
ſwift a Succeſſion, and in ſo few Moments, 
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as attains almoſt the ſame Ends as if it were 
all done in the ſame Inſtant. 

THr1s is a neceſſary Qualification in order 
to great Knowledge and Sin Pulk, For 
there are ſeveral Things in human Life, in 
Religion and in the Sciences, which have 
various Circumſtances, Appendices and Re- 
lations attending them; and without a Sur- 


vey of all thoſe Ideas which ſtand in Con- 


nexion with and Relation to each other, we 
are often in Danger of paſſing a falſe Judge- 
ment on the Subject propos d. Tis for this 
Reaſon there are ſo numerous Controverſies 
found among the learned and unlearned 
World, in Matters of Religion, as well as 
in the Affairs of Civil Government. The 
Notions of Sin and Duty to God and our Fel- 
low Creatures; of Law,  Fuſtice, Authority, 
and Power ; of Covenant, Faith, Tuſtsfica- 
tion, Redemption, and Grace ; of Church, 
Biſhop, Preſbyter, Ordination, &c. contain 
in them ſuch complicated Ideas, that when 
we are to judge of any thing concerning 
them, 'tis hard to take into our View at once 
all the Attendants or Conſequents that muſt 
and will be concerned in the Determination 
of a ſingle Queſtion: And yet without a 
due Attention to many or moſt of theſe we 
are in danger of determining that Queſtion 

amiſs. 
Tis owing to the Narrowneſs of our 
Minds that we are expos'd to the fame 
| Peril 
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ther lawful or unlawful, good or evil 


or fooliſh, decent or indecent, proper 
im , as it is ſo circumſtantiated. 
ET me give a plain Inſtance for the IL 


tuftration of this Matter. Mario kills a Dog, 


which conſidered meerly in itſelf, ſeems to 
be an indifferent Action: Now the Dog 
was Timon's, and not his own ; this makes it 
look unlawfal.: But Timon bid him do it; this 
gives it an Appearance of Lawfulneſs again. 
*T was done at Church, and in Time of Di- 
vine Service; thefe Circumſtances added, caſt 
on it an Air of Irreligion. But the Dog 
flew at Mario and put him in Danger of his 
Life; this relieves the ſeeming Impiety of 
the Action. Yet Mario might have eſcap'd 
by flying thence ; therefore the Action ap- 
8 to be improper. But the Dog was 
to be mad; this further Circum- 
ſtance makes 36 alma neceſſary that the 


Dog 
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Dog ſhould be flain, leſt he might worry 
; che Aſſembly and do moch Miſchief. Yet 
f F 

he happen'd to have in his Pocket fince 
Yeſterday's Journey, now hereby the whole 
Congregation was terrify'd and diſcompos d, 
and Divine Service vs nos off; this 
carries an Appearance great Indecency 
and Impropriety in it: But after all, when 
we conſider a further Circumſtance, that 
Mario being thus violently aflaulted by a 
mad Dog had no way of eſcape, and had no 
raft wars ale it ſeems to take 
away all the Colours In- 
— or Unlawfulneſs, N that 
the Preſervation of one or many Lives will 
the Act as wiſe and good. Now. all 
theſe concurrent App of the Action 
ought to be in order to pronounce 
with Juſtice and Truth concerning it. 
Tur xx are a Multitude of human Ac- 
tions in private Life, in domeſtick Affairs, 
in Traffick, in Civil Government, in Courts 
of Juſtice, in Schools of Learning, &c. which 
have ſo many complicated Circumſtances, 
Aspects and Situations, with regard to Time 
and Place, Perſons and Things, that tis 
impoſſible for any one to paſs a right Judg- 
ment concerning them without entring into 
moſt of theſe Circumſtances and ſurveying 
them extenſively, and cenpatitig and ba- 
lancing them all aright, 
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WHENCE by the Way, I may take oc- 
caſion to ſay, How many Thouſands are 
there who take upon them to paſs their 
Cenſures on the perſonal and the domeſtick 
Actions of others, who pronounce boldly 
en the Affairs of the Publick, and deter- 
mine the Juſtice or Madneſs, the Wiſdom 3 
or Folly of national Adminiſtrations, of Peace © 
and War, Cc. whom neither God nor Men 
ever qualify'd for fuch a Poſt of Judgment? 
They were not capable, of entring into the 
numerous concurring Springs of Action, nor 
had they ever taken a Survey of the twen- 7 
tieth Part of the Circumſtances which were 
neceſſary for ſuch Judgments or Cenſures, 3 
Ir is the Narrowneſs of our Minds, as 
well as the Vices of the Will, that on 4 
times prevents us from taking a — 
ted and 


all the complica 
to human Adds: T 


dices that belong 
it comes to paſs that there is ſo little ri 5 


Judgment, ſo little Juſtice, —— or 
Decency, practiſed among the Bulk ß 
Mankind ; thence ariſe infinite Reproaches 
and Cenſures alike fooliſh and unrighteous. 
You ſee therefore how needful and happy a 
thing it is to be poſſeſt of ſome Meaſure of 
this Amplitude of Soul in order to make us 
very wiſe, or knowipg, or juſt, or prudent, 
or happy. 

I cox Ess this ſort of Amplitude or Ca- 


"oP of Mind is in a great Meaſure the 
Gift 


4. 
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Gift of Nature, for ſome are born with 
much more capacious Souls than others. 

Tux Genius of ſome Perſons is ſo poor 
and limited, that they can hardly take in 


the Connection of two or three Propoſi- 
tions, unleſs it be in Matters of Senſe, and 


which they have learnt by Experience: 


Theſe are utterly unfit for ſpeculatzve Studies; 
it is hard for them to diſcern the Difference 


betwixt Right and Wrong in Matters of Rea- 


fon on any abſtracted Subjects; theſe ought 
never to ſet up for Scholars, but apply 
themſelves to thoſe Arts and Profeſſions of 
Life which are to be learnt at an eaſier rate, 


ſlow Degrees and daily Experience. 
* THERS have a Soul a little more 


capacious, and they can take in the Con- 
nection of a few Propoſitions pretty well; 
but if the Chain of Conſequences be a little 


rolix, here they ſtick and are confounded. 


If Perſons of this Mate ſhould ever devote 


themſelves to Science, they ſhould be well 


aſſured of a ſolid and ſtrong Conſtitution of 


Body, and well reſolved to bear the Fatigue 
of bard Labour and Diligence in Study: 
If the Iron be blunt, King Solomon tells us 
we muſt put more Strength. ; 

Bu r, in the third Place, there are ſome of 


ſo bright and happy a Genius and fo ample 
be that they can take in a long Train 
of Pr 


opoſitions, if not at once, yet in a 


very few Moments, and judge well con- 


cerning 
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ce of them. They 
can ſurvey a Variety of complicated Ideas 
without Fatigue or Diſturbance ; and a num- 
ber of Truths offering themſelves as it were 
in one View to their Underſtanding. doth 
not perplex or confound them. This makes 


I. LABOUR by all. means to gain an 
attentive and patient Temper of - Mind, a 
Power of confining and fixing your Thoughts 
ſo long on any one appointed Subject, 

you have ſurveyed it on every Side and 


Powers, Parts, Properties, and Relations, 
Effects and Conſequ 


Thoughts are ever fluttering and wandering, 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a fe 


Ideas ſucceſſively, will never be able to ſur- 
vey many and various Objects diſtinctly at 


once, but will certainly be overwhelm'd and 
confounded with the Multiplicity of them. 


The Rules for fixing the Attention in the 
S proper to be conſulted 
U. Accs TOM yourſelf to char and 


diſtincs Ideas in every thing you think of. Be 
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ceptions of Things, eſpecially where clearer 
may be obtained: For one obſcure or con- 
fuſed Idea, eſpecially if it be of great Im- 
portance in the Queſtion, intermingled with 
many clear ones, and placed in its Variety 
of Aſpects towards them, will be in Danger 
peading Confuſion over the whole Scene 


of {| 
of Ideas, and thus may have an unhappy 
Influence to overwhelm the Underſtanding 
with Darkneſs, and pervert the Judgment. 
A little black Paint will ſnamefully tincture 

ConsiDeR yet further, that if you con- 
tent yourſelf frequently with Words inſtead 

Things, impenetrable w Dark- 
neſs be, and how vaſt and endleſs that Con- 
fuſion which muſt ſurround and involve the 
Underſtanding, when many of theſe ob- 
ſcure and confuſed Ideas come to be ſet be- 
Fore the Soul at once? and how i 
will it be to form a clear and juſt Judy- 
ment about them? 

III. Us all Diligence to acguire and 
treaſure 2 large Store of Ideas and No- 
tions: Take every Opportunity to add ſome- 
thing to your Stock; and by frequent Re- 
collection fix them in your y: No- 
thing tends to confirm and enlarge the Me- 
mory like a 
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with various Traces, Signatures and Images, 
will have a rich Treaſure always ready to 
be propoſed or offered to the Soul, when it 
directs its Thoughts toward any particular 
Subject. This will gradually give the Mind 
a Faculty of ſurveying many Objects at 
once; as a Room that is richly adorn'd and 
hung round with a great Variety of Pic- 
tures, ſtrikes the Eye almoſt at once with 
all that Variety, eſpecially if they have been 
well ſurvey d one by one at firſt: This 
makes it habitual and more eaſy to the In- 
| habitants to take in many of thoſe painted 
Scenes with a fingle Glance or two. 
HERE mote, that by acquiring a rich 
Treaſure of Notions, I don't mean only fingle 
Leas, but alſo Propoſitions, Obſervations and 
Experiences, with Reaſonings and Arguments 
upon the various Subjects that occur among 
natural or moral, common or ſacred Affairs; 
then when you are called to judge concern- 
ing any Queſtion, you will have ſome Prin- 
-ciples of Truth, ſome uſeful Axioms and 
Obſervations always ready at hand to direct 
and aſſiſt your Judgment. 3 
IV. Ir is neceſſary that we ſhould as far 
as poſſible entertain and lay up our daily new 


Ideas, in a regular Order, and range the Ac- 
quiſitions of our Souls under proper Heads, 
-whether of Divinity, Law, Phyficks, Ma- 
thematicks, Morality, Politicks, Trade, do- 


meſtick Life, Civility, Decency, &c. w_— 


1 
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of Cauſe, Effect, Subſtance, Mode, Power, 
Property, Body, Spirit, &c. We ſhould inure 
our Minds to Method and Order continual- 
ly; and when we take in any freſh Ideas, 
Occurrences and Obſervations, we ſhould diſ- 
poſe of them in their proper Places, and ſee 
how they ſtand and agree with the reſt of 
our Notions on the fame Subject: As a 
Scholar would diſpoſe of a new Book on a 
r Shelf among its kindred Authors 
or as an Officer at the Poſt-houſe in London 
diſpoſes of every Letter he takes in, placing 
it in the Box that belongs to the proper 
Road or County. | 
Is any of theſe Caſes if things lay ll in 
u Heap, the Addition of any new Obj 
would encreaſe the Confuſion ; but Method. 
gives a ſpeedy and ſhort Survey of them 
with Eaſe and Pleaſure. Method is of ad- 
mirable Advantage to keep our Ideas from 
a confuſed Mixture, and to preſerve them 
ready for every Uſe. The Science of Onto- 
lagy which diſtributes all Beings and all the 
Afﬀettions of Being, whether abſolute or re- 
lative, under proper Claſſes is of good Service 
to keep our intellectual Acquiſitions in ſuch 
order as that the Mind may ſurvey them 
at Once. . | | 
V. As Method is neceſſary for the Im- 
provement of the Mind in order to make 
your Treaſure. of Ideas moſt uſeful, fo in 
all your further was of Truth, and Ac- 


quirement 
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quirement of rational Knowledge, obſerve a re- 
2 ogreſſve Method. Begin with the 
_ moſt findle. eaſy. and obvious Ideas; then by 
degrees join two, and three, and more of them 
together : Thus the. complicated Ideas grow- 

ing up under your Eye and Obſervation will 
not give the fame Confuſion of Thought as 
they would do if they were all offered to the 
Mind at once, without your obſerving the 
and Formation of them. An emi- 

nent Example of this appears in the Stud 
of — If a Scholar juſt — 
into the School obſerves his Maſter perform- 
ing an Operation in the Rule 0 . Fon, 
his Head is at once diſturbed an found- 
ed with the manifold Compariſons of the 
Numbers of the Drviſor and Dividend, and 
the Multiplication of the one and Subſtrac-" | 

tion of it from the other: But if he 

| begin regularly at Addition, and fo proceed 
by SubſtratFion, and Multiplication, will 
then in a few Weeks be able to take an 
intelligent Survey of all thoſe Operations in 
Droifion, and to practiſe them himſelf with 
Enge and Pleaſure, each of which at firſt 
ſcemed all Intricacy and Confuſion. . 
An Illuſtration of the like Nature may 
be borrowed from Geometry and Algebra 
and other Mathematical Practices: How 
eaſily does an expert Geometrician with one 
Glance of his Eye take in a complicated 
— made 9 of many Lines and w 
"iÞ 
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cles, Angles and Arches? How readily does 
he judge of it, whether the Demonſtration 
deſigned by it be true or falſe? It was by 
degrees he arrived at this Stretch of Under- 
ſtanding ; he began with a ingle Line or a 
Point; he joined two Lines in an Angle; he 
advanced to Triangles and Squares, Polygons 
and Circles ; thus the Powers of his Under- 
ſtanding were ſtretched and augmented daily, 
till by Degener and regular Application he 
acquired this extenſive Faculty of Mind. 
Bu r this Advantage does not belong only 
to mathematical Learning. If we apply our- 
ſelves at firſt in any Science to clear and 
ſingle Ideas, and never hurry -ourſelves on 
to the following and more complicated Parts 
of Knowledge till we thoroughly underſtand 
the foregoing, we may practiſe. the fame 
Method of. enlarging the Capacity f the 
Soul with Succeſs in any one of the Sciences; 
or in the Affairs of Life and Religion. 
BEGINNINOG with 4, B, C, and mak- 
ing Sy/lables out of Letters, and:Words out of 
Sy/lables, has been the Foundation of all that 
glorious Superſtructure of Arts and Sciences 
which have inriched the Minds and Libra- 
ries of the learned World in ſeveral Ages. 
Theſe are the firſt Steps by which the am- 
ple and capacious Souls among Mankind have 
arriyed at that prodigious Extent of Know- 
ledge, which renders them the Wonder and 
Glory of the Nation where they live. Tho 
N 1 . 
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Plato and Cicero, Deſcartes and Mr. Boyle, 
Mr. Locke and Sir Jſaac Newton were doubt- 
leſs favoured by Nature with a Genius of 
uncommon Amplitude; yet in their early 
Years and firſt Attempts of Science, this 
was but limited and narrow in Compariſon 
of what they attained at Jaſt. But how vaſt 
and capacious were thoſe Powers which 
they afterwards acquired by patient Atten- 
tion and watchful Obſervation, by the Pur- 
ſuit of clear Leas, and a regular Method of 
Thinking. | 
VI. Axor HER Means of acquiring this 
Amplitude and Capacity of Mind is a Peru- 
ſal of drfficult entangled Queſtions, and of the 
Solution of them in any Science. Speculative 
and cafurftical Divinity will furniſh us with 
many ſuch Cafes and Controverſies. There 
are ſome ſuch Difficulties in reconciling ſe- 
veral Parts of the Epiſtles of St. Paul re- 
lating to the Jeuiſb Law and the Chriſtian 
Goſpel; a happy Solution whereof will re- 
quire ſuch an extenfive View of Things, 
and the reading of theſe happy Solutions 
will enlarge this Faculty in younger Students. 
In Morals and political Subjects, Puffendorf”s 
Law of Nature and Nations and ſeveral De- 
terminations therein will promote the ſame 
Amplitude of Mind. An Attendance on 
publick Triats and A ts in the Civil 
Courts of Juſtice will be of good Ad- 
vantage for this Purpoſe ; and after a - 
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has ſtudied the general Principles of the 
Law of Nature, and the Laws of Ex- 
land in proper Books, the Reading the 
Reports of adjudged Caſes, collected by Men 
of great Sagacity and Judgment will rich- 
ly improve his Mind toward acquiring this 
deſirable Amplitude and Extent of Thought, 
and more eſpecially in Perſons of that Pro- 
feſſion. | 


C H A P. XVII. 
Of improving the Memory. 


EMORY is a diſtinct Faculty of 
the Mind of Man, very different 
from Perception, Judgment and Reaſoning, 
and its other Powers. Then we are faid to 
remember any thing, ben the Idea of it ariſes 
in the Mind with a Conſciouſneſs at the ſame 
time that we have had this Idea before; Our 
Memory is our natural Power of retaining 


what we learn, and of recalling it on every 


| Occaſion. Therefore we can never be ſajd 
to remember any thing, whether it be Ideas 
or Propoſitions, Words or Things, Notions 
or Arguments, of which we have not had 

eg R 3 ſome 
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ſome former Idea or Perception either by 

Senſe or Imagination, Thought or Re Action. : 
but whatſoever we learn Sik en 
Books or Converſation, Sc. it muſt all be 


hid up and preſeryed in the Memory, if 


we would make it really uſeful. 
So neceſſary and ſo excellent a Faculty is 


the Memory of Man, that all other Abili- 


ties of the Mind borrow from hence their 
Beauty and Perfection; for the other Capa- 


Cities of the Soul are almoſt uſeleſs with- 


out this. To what Purpoſe are all our La- 
bours in Knowledge ind Wiſdom, if we 
want Memory to preſerve and uſe what we 
have acquired? What ſignify all other in- 
tellectual or ſpiritual Improvements, if they 
are loſt as ſoon as they are obtain d? Tis 
Memory alone that inriches the Mind, by 
preſerving what our Labour and Induſtry 
daily collect. In a Word, there can be 


— * Knowledge, nor Arts, nor Sciences 


without Memory; nor can there be any 


Improvement of Mankind in Vertue r 
Morals; or the Practice of Religion with- 
out the Aſſiſtance and Influence of this 
Power. Without Memory the Soul of Man 
would be but a poor deſtitute naked Be- 
ing, with an everlaſting Blank ſpread ove; = 
it, except the flecting Ideas of the preſent 
Joment. 


"MEMORY is very uſeful to thoſe wks, 
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aſſiſts the Teacher and the Orator, as well 
as the Scholar or the Hearer. The beſt 
Speeches and Inſtructions are almoſt loſt, if 
thoſe who hear them immediately 
them. And thoſe who are called to ſpeak 
in publick are much better heard and ac- 
cepted, when they can deliver their Diſ- 
courſe by the Help of a lively Genius and 
a ready Memory, than when they are forced 
to read all that they would communicate 
to their Hearers. Reading is certainly a 
heavier Way of the Conveyance of our Sen- 
timents; and there are very few meer Rea- 
ders who have the F elicity of penetrating 
the Soul and awakening the Paſſions of thoſe 
who hear, by ſuch a Grace and Power of 
Oratory as the Man who ſeems to talk e- 
very Word from his very Heart, and pours 
out the Riches of his own Knowledge upon 
the People round about him by the Help of 
a free and copious Memory. This gives 
Life and Spirit to every thing that is ſpoken, 
and has a natural Tendency to make a deep- 
er Impreſſion on the Minds of Men: It a- 
wakens the dulleſt Spirits, cauſes them to 
receive a Diſcourſe with more Affection and 
Pleaſure, and adds a ſingular Grace and 
Excellency both to the Perſon and his Ora: 
tion. 
A good Judgment and a a Manny: ee 
very different Qualifications. A Perſon may 
dd a very ſtrong, capacious and retentive 
R 4 Memory. 
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Memory, where the Judgment is very poo 

and weak; as ſometimes it happens in thoſe 
who are but one Degree above an Idiot, 
who have manifeſted an amazing Strength 
and Extent of Memory, but bave hardly 
been able to join or disjoin two er three Ideas 
in a wiſe and happy Manner to make a folid 
rational Propoſition. 

THERE have been Inſtances of others 
who have had but a very tolerable Power 
of Memory, yet their Judgment has been 
of a much ſuperior Degree, juſt and wile, 
ſolid and excellent. 

YET it muſt be acknowledged, that 
where a happy Memory is found in any 
Perſon, there is one good Foundation laid for 
a wiſe and juſt Judgment of Things, where- 
ſoever the natural Genius has any thing of 
Sagacity and Brightneſs to make a right uſe 
of it. A good Fudgment muſt always in ſome 
meaſure depend upon a Survey and Compa- 
riſon of ſeveral Things together in the Mind, 
and derermining the Truth of ſome doubtful 
Propofition by that Survey and Compariſon. 
When the Mind has, as it were, ſet all thoſe 
various Objects preſent before it, which are 

to form a true Propofition or 


Judgment concerning any thing, it then de- 
termines that ſuch and ſuch Ideas are to 
be jein'd or digjoin'd, to be affirm'd or de- 
ny'd; and this in a Conſiſtency and Correſ- 
pondence with all thoſe other Ideas or Pro- 
| | * poſitions 
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Propoſitions which any way relate or belong 
to the ſame Subject. Now there can be no 
ſuch comprehenſive Survey of many Things 
without a tolerable Degree of Memory; 
tis by reviewing Things paſt we learn to 
judge of the future: And it happens ſome- 
times that if one ncedful or important Ob- 
ject or Idea be abſent, the Judgment con- 
cerning the Thing enquired will thereby be- 
come falſe or miſtaken. e 
You will enquire then, How comes it to 
paſs that there are ſome Perſons who ap- 
pear in the World of Bufineſs, as well as 
in the World of Learning, to have a good 
Judgment, and have acquired the juſt Cha. 
racer of Prudence and Wiſdom, and yet 
have neither a very bright Genius or Saga- 
city of Thought, nor a very happy Me- 
mory, ſo that they cannot ſet before their 
Minds at once a large Scene of Ideas in or- 
der to paſs a judgment. 
Now we may learn from Penſeroſo ſome 
Account of this Difficulty. ou ſhall 
ſcarce ever find this Man forward in judg- 
ing and determining things propoſed to him; 
but he always takes Time, and delays, and 
ſuſpends, and ponders Things maturely, 
ore he paſſes his judgment: Then he 
practiſes a ſlow Meditation, ruminates on 
the Subject, and thus perhaps in two or three 
Nights and Days rouſes and awakens thoſe 
ſeyeral Ideas one after another as he can, 


which 
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which are neceſſary in order to judge aright 
of the Thing propoſed, and makes them pals 
before. his Review in Succeſſion : This he 
doth to relieve the Want both of a quick 
Sagacity of Thought and of a ready Me- 
mory and ſpeedy RecolleQtion ; = this 
Caution and Practice lays the Foundation 
of his juſt Judgment and wiſe Conduct. He 
ſurveys well before he judges. _ 

Wu xc I cannot but take occaſion to 
infer. one good Rule of Advice to Perſons of 
higher as well as lower Genius, and of large 
as well as narrow Memories, viz. That 
they do not too haſtily pronounce concern- 
ing Matters of Doubt or Enquiry, where 
there is not an urgent Neceſſity of preſent 
Action. The bright Genius is ready to be: 
ſo forward as often betrays it ſelf into great 
Errors in Judgment, Speech and Conduct, 
without a continual Guard upon itſelf, and 
uſing the Bridle of the Tongue. And 'tis 
by this Delay and Precaution that many a 
Perſon of much lower natural Abilities ſhall 
often excel Perſons of the brighteſt Genius 
in Wiſdom and Prudence. 
is often found that a fine Genius has 

but a feeble Memory: For where the Ge- 
nius is bright, and the Imagination vivid, 
the Power of Memory may be too much 
neglected, and loſe its Improvement. An 
active Fancy readily wanders over a multi- 
tale. of 9 and is continually enter- 

taining 
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taining itſelf with new flying Images ; it 
runs thro' a Number of new Scenes or new 
Pages with Pleaſure, but without due At- 
tention, and ſeldom ſuffers itſelf to dwell 
long enough upon any one of them to make 
a deep Impreſſion thereof upon the Mind, 
and commit it to laſting Remembrance, 
This is one plain and obvious Reaſon why 
there are ſome Perſons of very bright Parts 
and active Spirits who have but ſhort and 
narrow Powers of Remembrance; for hav- 
ing Riches of their own they are not ſolli- 
citous to borrow. Sf | . 
AND as ſuch a quick and various Fancy 
and Invention may be ſome hindrance to the 
Attention and Memory, fo a Mind of a good 
retentive Ability, and which is ever crowding 
its Memory with Things which it learns and 
reads continually, may prevent, reſtrain and 
cramp the Invention itſelf. The Memory of 
Lectorides is ever ready upon all occaſions to 
offer tohis Mind ſomething out of other Men's 
Writings or Converſations, and is preſenting 
him with the Thoughts of other Perſons per- 
petually: Thus the Man who had naturally a 
good flowing Invention, does not ſuffer him- 
{elf to purſue his own Thoughts. Some Per- 
ſons who have been bleſt by Nature with Sa- 
gacity and no contemptible Genius, haye too 
often forbid the Exerciſe of it by tying them- 
ſelves down to the M of the Volumes 
they have read, and the Sentiments of other 
Men contain'd in them, Ware | 
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__ Wuxrsg the Memory has been almoſt 
conſtantly employing itſelf in ſcraping to- 
gether new Acquirements, and where there 
2 not been a Judgment ſufficient to diſ- 
ich what Things were fit to be recom- 
Far and treaſured up in the Memory, and 
what Things were idle, uſeleſs or needleſs, 
the Mind has been filled with a wretched 
Heap and Hotchpotch of Words or Ideas, 
and the Soul may be ſaid to have had large 
Poſſeſſions, but no true Riches. 
Ina read in ſome of Mr. Milton's 
Writings a very beautiful Simile, whereby 
he repreſents the Books of the Fathers, as 
they are called in the Chriſtian Church. 
Whatſoever, faith he, old Time with his 
huge Drag-Net, has convey'd down to us 
2 the Stream of Ages, whether it be 
or Shell-Fiſh, Jewels or Pebbles, Sticks 
or Straws, Sea-Weeds or Mud, cheſe are 
the Ancients, theſe are the Fathers. The 
Caſe is much the fame with the memorial 
Poſſeſſions of the greateſt Part of Mankind, 
A few uſeful Things perhaps, mixed and 
confounded with many Trifles and all man- 
ner of Rubbiſh fill up their Memories, 
and compoſe their intellectual Poſſeſſions. 
Tis a great Happineſs therefore to diſtinguiſh 
things aright, and to lay up nothing in the 
Memory but what has ſome juſt Value in 
it, and is worthy to be number'd as a Part 


of our Treaſure, 
Wur- 
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WHATSOEVER Improvements ariſe to 
the Mind of Man from the wiſe Exerciſe 
of his own reaſoning Powers, theſe may be 
called his proper ManufaFures ; and what- 
ſoever he borrows from Abroad. theſe may 
be termed his foreign Treaſures : both toge- 
ther make a wealthy and happy Mind. 

How many excellent Judgments and 
Reaſonings are framed in the Mind of a Man 
of Wiſdom and Study in a Length of Years? 
How many worthy and admirable Notions 
has he been poſſeſſed of in Life, both by 
his own Reaſonings, and by his prudent and 
laborious Collections in the Courſe of his 
Reading? But, alas! how many thouſands 
of them vaniſh away again and are loſt in 
empty Air, for want of a ſtronger and more 
retentive Memory? When a young Practi- 
tioner in the Law was once faid to conteſt a 
Point of Debate with that great Lawyer in 
the laſt Age, Serjeant Maynard, he is re- 
ported. to have anſwered him, Alas, young. 
Man, I have forge much more Law than 
ever thou haſt learnt or read. __ 

WHarT an, unknown and unſpeakable 
Happineſs would it be to a Man of Judg-. 
ment, and who is engaged in the Purſuit 
of Knowledge, if he but a Power of 
ſtamping all his own beſt Sentiments upon 
his Memory in ſome indelible Characters; 
and if he could but imprint every valuable. 
Paragraph and Sentiment of the moſt 15 | 
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cellent Authors he has read, upon his Mind, 


with the ſame Speed and Facility with 
which he read them? If a Man of good 
Genius and Sagacity could but retain and 
ſurvey all thoſe numerous, thoſe wiſe and 
beautiful Ideas at once, which have ever 
paſſed through his Thoughts upon any one 
Subject, how admirably would he be fur- 
niſhed to paſs a juſt Judgment about all pre- 
ſent Objects and Occurrences ? What a glori- 
ous Entertainment and Pleafure would fill 
and felicitate his Spirit, if he could graſp 
all theſe in a ſingle Survey, as the ſkilful 
Eye of a Painter runs over a fine and com- 
2 Piece of Hiſtory wrought by the 
of a Titian or a Raphael, views the 
whole Scene at once, and feeds himſelf with 
the extenſive Delight? But theſe are Joys 
that do not belong to Mortality. 

Tuus far I have indulged ſome looſe 


and unconnected Thoughts and Remarks 
with regard to the different Powers of Vit, 


Memory and Judgmenr. For it was very 
difficult to throw them into a regular Form 
or Method without more Room. Let us 
now with more Regularity treat of the 
Memory alone. 2 

Tnovon the Memory be a natural Fa- 
culty of the Mind of Man, and belongs to 

irits which are not incarnate, yet it is 
greatly aſſiſted or hindeted, and much diver- 
fify'd by the Brain or the animal Nature 
3 | to 
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to which the Soul is united in this pre- 
ſent State. But what Part of the Brain 
that is, wherein the Images of Things lie 
treaſured up, is very hard for us to deter- 
mine with Certainty, It is moſt probable 
that thoſe very Fibres, Pores or Traces of 
the Brain, which affiſt at the firſt Idea or 
Perception of any Object, are the ſame which 
aſſiſt alſo at the Recollection of it: And 
then it will follow that the Memory has no 
ial Part of the Brain devoted to its own 
Service, but uſes all thoſe Parts in general 
which ſubſerve our Senſations as well as our 
thinking and reaſoning Powers, | 
As the Memory grows and i improves in 
young Perſons from their Childhood, and 
decays in old Ape, ſo it may be increaſed 
by Art and Labour and proper Exerciſe, or 
it may be injured and quite ſpoiled by Sloth, 
or by a Diſeaſe, or a Stroke on the Head. 
There are ſome Reaſonings on this Subject 
which make it evident, that the Goodneſs of 
a Memory depends in a eat Degree upon 
the Con ke and the Tem perature ae tha 
Part of the Brain which is 
Leute and and i 0 


aſſiſt the Exerciſe of all our 
tellectual Faculties. 

So for Inſtance, in Children ; they per- 
ceive and forget à hundred Things in an 
Hour; the Brain is ſo ſoft that it receives 
imtnediately all Impreſſions like Water or 
liquid Mud, and retains ſcarce any of ä 
| Pg 
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All the Traces, Forms or Images which are 


drawn there, are immediately effaced or 
_ Cloſed up again, as though you wrote with 


your Finger on the Surface of a River or 


on a Veſſel of Oil. 


On the contrary, in old Age, Men have 
a very feeble Remembrance of Things that 


were done of late, i. e. the ſame Day or 


Week or Year ; the Brain is grown ſo hard 
that the preſent Images or Strokes make 


little or no Impreſſion, and therefore they 


immediately vaniſh : Whereas Priſco in his 
ſeventy eighth Year will tell long Stories 
of Things 8 he was in the 3 

at the 0 Vears ago, 
when he Added at es ſeven Yin be- 
fore; for thoſe Impreſſions were made when 
the Brain was more ſuſceptive of them; 
they have been deeply engraven at the pro- 
Seaſon, and therefore they remain. But 
ords and Things which he lately ſpoke or 
did, they are immediately forgot, becauſe 
the Brain is now grown more dry and ſolid 
in its Conſiſtence, and receives not much 
more Impreſſion than if you wrote with 
your Finger on a Floor of Clay, or a plai- 
ſter'd Wall. aig 
Bu r in the middle Stage of Life, or it 
may be from fifteen to fifty Years of Age, 
the Memory is generally in its happieſt State, 
the Brain eaſily receives and long retains the 
Images and Traces which are impreſs'd up- 
1 fn 
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on it, and the natural Spirits are more ac- 
tive to range theſe little infinite unknown 
Figures of Things in their proper Cells or 
Cavities, to preſerve and recollect them. 
WHATSOEVER therefore keeps the 
Brain in its beſt Temper and Conſiſtence 
may be a help to preſerve the Memory: 
But Exceſs of Wine or Luxury of any Kind, 
as well as Exceſs in the Studies of Learning 
or the Buſineſſes of Life, may overwhelm 
the Memory by overſtraining and weaken- 
ing the Fibres of the Brain, over waſting 
the Spirits, injuring the true Conſiſtence of 
that tender Subſtance, and confounding the 
that are laid up there. FEED it.» 
A good Memory has theſe ſeveral. Qua- 
lifications, (1.) It is ready to receive and ad- 
mit with great Eaſe the various Ideas. both 
of Words and Things which are learned or 
taught. (2.) It is large and copious to trea- 
— up theſe nt. ot Frags and 
Variety. (3.) It is firong and durable to 
retain for a conſiderable Time thoſe Words 
or Thoughts which are committed to it. 
(4.) It is faithful and ative to ſuggeſt and 
recollect upon every proper Occaſion all thoſe 
Words or Thoughts which have been recom- 
mended to its Care or treaſured up in it, 
Now in every one of theſe Qualifications 
a Memory may be injured, or may be im- 
proved: Yet I ſhall not inſiſt diſtinctly on 
theſe Particulars, but only in general pro- 
poſe a few Rules or Directions whereby 1 
8 noble 
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noble Faculty of Memory in all its Branches 
and Qualifications may be preſerved or aſ- 
fiſted, and ſhew what are the Practices that 
both by Reaſon and Experience have been 
found of happy Influence to this Purpoſe. 
THERE is one great and general Direr- 
tion which belongs to the Improvement of 
other Powers as well as of the Memory, and 
that is, 70 keep it akways in due and proper 
Exerciſe. Many Acts by form a 
Habit, and thereby the Ability or Power is 
frengthened and made more ready to a 
r again in Action. Our Memories ſhould 
be uſed and inured from Childhood to bear 
a moderate Quantity of Knowledge let into 
them early, and they will thereby become 
ſtrong for Uſe and Service. As any Limb 
well and duly exerciſed grows ſtronger, the 
Nerves of the ate corroborated there- 
 Milb took up a Calf, and daily car- 
ried it on his Shoulders: As the Calf grew his 
Strength grew alſo, and he at laſt arrived at 
Firmneſs of Joints enough to bear the Bull. 
Our Memories will be in a great Mea- 
ſure moulded and formed, improved or in- 
jured, according to the Exerciſe of them. 
2 will be al moſt loſt. 
Thoſe who are wont to converſe or read a- 
bout a few Things only, will retain but a 
few in their Memory : thoſe who are uſed 
to remember Things but for an Hour, .and 
their Memories with it no longer, will 
retain them but an Hour before they * 
An 
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And let Words be remembered as well as 
Things, that fo; you may acquire a Copia 
Verborum: as well as Rerum, and be mare 
ready to expreſs your Mind on all Occaſions. 
Ver there ſhould be a Caution given in 
ſome Caſes: the Memory of a Child or any 
infirm Perſon ſhould not be over-burdened ; 
for a Limb or a Joint may be averſtrained. 
by being too much loaded, and its natural. 
Power never be recovered. Teachers ſhould 
wiſely judge of the Power and Conſtitution 
of Youth, and impoſe no more on them 
than they are able to bear with Chearfulneſs 
and Improvement. 
_ AND particularly they ſhould take care 
that the Memory of the Learner be not too 
much crouded with a tumultuous Heap or 
over- bearing Multitude of Documents or 
Ideas at one time; this is the way to re- 
member nothing; one Idea effaces another. 
An over-greedy Graſp does not retain the 
largeſt Handful, '; But it is the Exerciſe of 
mory with a due Moderation, that is one 
general Rule towards the Improvement of it. 
Tu E particular Rules are ſuch as theſe.; 
1. DUE Attention and Diligence to learn 
and know Things which we would commit 
to our Remembrance is a Rule of great 
Neceſſity in this Caſe. When the Atten- 
tion is ſtrongly fixed to any particular Sub- 
ject, all that is ſaid concerning it. makes a 
deeper Impreſſion upon the Mind. There 
122 8 2 are 
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are ſome Perſons who complain they cannot 
remember divine or human Diſcourſes which 
they hear, when in Truth their Thoughts 
are wandering half the Time, or they hear 
with ſuch Coldneſs and Indifferency and a 
trifling Temper of Spirit, that it is no won- 
der the Things which are read or ſpoken 
make but a ſlight Impreſſion on the Brain, 
and get no firm footing in the Seat of Me- 
mory, but ſoon vaniſh and are loſt. Q 
IT is needful therefore if we would main- 
tain a long Remembrance of the Things 
which we read or hear that we ſhould en- 
gage our Delight and Pleaſure in thoſe Sub- 
jets, and uſe the other Methods which are 


before preſcribed in order to fix the Arten- 


tion. Sloth, Indolence and Idleneſs will no 
more bleſs the Mind with intellectual Riches, 
than it will fill the Hand with Gain, the 
— Corn, or the Purſe with Trea- 
ure. 

Lux it be added alſo, that not only the 
Slothful and the Negligent deprive them- 


ſelves of proper Knowledge for the Furni- 


ture of their Memory, but ſuch as _ 
to have active Spirits, who are ever 


ing over the Surface of Things with a vo- 


latile Temper will fix nothing in their Mind. 
Lario will ſpend whole Mornings in running 
over looſe and unconnected Pages, and with 
freſh Curioſity is ever glancing over new 
Words and Ideas that ſtrike his preſent 
ancy ; 
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ancy: He is fluttering over a thouſand 
Objects of Art and Science, and yet trea- 
ſures up but little Knowledge. There muſt 
be the Labour and the Diligence of cloſe 
Attention to particular Subjects of Thought 
and Enquiry, which only can impreſs what 


we read or think of upon the remembering 


Faculty in Man. 
2. CLEAR and diſtinct e, of 


the Things which we commit to M 
neceſſary in order to make them Rick and 
dwell there. If we would remember Words, 
or learn the Names of Perſons or Things, 
we ſhould have them recommended to our 
Memory by clear and diſtin Pronunciation, 
Spelling or Writing, If we would treaſure 
up the Ideas of Things, Notions, Propoſi- 
tions, Arguments and Sciences, theſe ſhould 
be recommended alſo to our Memory by a 
clear and diſtin& Perception of them. Faint 
glimmering and confuſed Ideas will vaniſh 
like Images ſeen in Twilight. Every thing 
which we learn ſhould be conveyed to the 
Underſtanding in the plaineſt Expreſſions 
without any Ambiguity, that we may not 
gas what we deſire to remember. This 
a general Rule whether we would em- 
5 the Memory about Words or Things, 
though it muſt be confeſt that meer Sounds 
and Words are much harder to get by Heart 
than the Knowledge of Things and real 
Images. 
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Fox this Reaſon take heed (as I have 
often before warned) that you do not take 
up with Words inſtead of Thrngs, nor meer 
Sounds inſtead of real Sentiments and Aras. 
Many a Lad forgets what has been taught 
him meerly becauſe he never well under- 
ſtood it: He never clearly and wor mane 
took in the Meaning of thoſe Sounds 
Syllables which he was required to get by 
W 1 
THnrs is one true Reaſon why Boys make 
fo poor a Proficiency in learning the Latin 
Tongue under Maſters who teach them by 
Grammars and Rules written in Latin, of 


which I have ſpoke before. And this is a 


common Caſe with Children when they learn 
their Catechiſms in their early Days. The 

age and the Sentiments conveyed in 
thoſe Catechiſms are far above the Under- 
ſtandingof Creatures of that Age; and they 
have no tolerable Ideas under the Words. 


This makes the Anſwers much harder to be 


remembered, and in Truth they learn no- 
thing but Words without Ideas ; and if they 
are never ſo in ting the Words 
yet they know nothing of Divinity. 

\nD for this Reaſon it is a neceſſary 
Rule in teaching Children the Principles of 
Religion, that they ſhould be expreſſed in 
very plain, eaſy and familiar Words, brought 


as low as poſſible down to their Underſtand- 
ings according to their different Ages and 


Capacities, 
/ 
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Capacities, and thereby they will obtain 
ſome | uſeful Knowledge when the Words 
are treaſured up in their Memory, becauſe 
at the fame time they will treaſure up thoſe 
divine Ideas too. | 

23: METHOD and Regularity in the 
Things we commit to Memory, is neceſlary in 
order to make them take more effectual 
Poſſeſſion of the Mind, and abide there long. 
As much as /y/tematical Learning is decried 
by ſome vain and humorous Triflers of the 
Age, it is certainly the happieſt Way to 
furniſh the Mind with a Variety of Know- 
ledge. 
WAXATSsOEVER you would betruſt to 
your Memory let it be diſpoſed in a proper 
Method, connected well together, and re- 
ferred to diſtinct and particular Heads or 
Claſſes, both general and particular. An 
Apothecary's Boy will much ſooner learn all 
the Medicines in his Maſter's Shop, when 
they are ranged in Boxes or on Shelves ac- 
cording to their diſtinct Natures, whether 
Herbs, Drugs or Minerals, whether Leaves 
or Roots, whether Chymical or Galenica Pre- 
parations, whether Simple or Compound, 
Sc. and when they are placed in ſome order 
according to their Nature, their Fluidity br 
their Confiſtence, &c. in Phials, Bottles, 
Gallipots, Caſes, Drawers, &c. ſo the Ge- 
nealogy of a Family is more eaſily learnt, 
when you begin at ſome great Grandfa 
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as the Root, and diſtinguiſh the Stock, the 
large Boughs, the leſſer Branches, the Twi 
and the Buds, till you come down to 
preſent Infants of the Houſe. And indeed 
all Sorts of Arts and Sciences taught in a 
Method ſomething of this kind are more 
happily committed to the Mind or Memory. 

I Mon give another plain Simile to 
| —— the Truth of this. What Horſe 
| can take up and bear away all 
the various, rude and unweildy Lop R of 
| a branchy Tree at once? But if 

| divided yet further ſo as to be laid "Yoke, 
} 

| 

| 

| 
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and bound up in a more uniform Manner 
into ſeveral Faggots, perhaps thoſe Lop- 
ings may be all carried as one fingle Load 


-or Burden. 1 1 
| Tur mutual De of Things on 
each other help the Memory of both. A wiſe 


Connexion of the Parts of a Diſcourſe in a 
| rational Method gives great Advantage to 
| the Reader or Hearer in order to his Re- 
membrance of it. Therefore many mathe- 
» matical Demonſtrations in a long Train may 
be remembered much better than a heap of 

, . Sentences which have no Connexion. The 
Book of Proverbs, at leaſt from the tenth 
[| Chapter and onwards, is much harder to 
| . remember than the Book of Pſalms for 
[ this Reaſon: And ſome Chriſtians have told 
i mie, that they remember what is written in 
| the Epiſtle to the Romans and that to the 
f | | Hebrews 
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Hebrews much better than many others of 
the ſacred Epiſtles, 'becauſe there is more 
exact Method and Connexion obſerved in 
them. 

He that would learn to remember a der- 
mon which he hears, ſhould acquaint him- 
ſelf by degrees with the Method in which 
the ſeveral important Parts of it are de- 
livered. It is a certain Fault in a Multitude 
of Preachers, that they utterly neglect Me- 
thod in their : Or at leaſt they 
refuſe to render their Method viſible and 
ſenſible to the Hearers. One would be 
tempted to think it was for fear leſt their 
Auditory ſhould remember too much of 
their Sermons, and prevent their preaching 
them three or four times over: But I haye 
Candour enough to perſuade myſelf, that 
the true Reaſon is they imagine it to be a 
more modiſh way of preaching without 
Particulars; I am ſure it is a much more 
uſeleſs one. And it would be of great Ad- 
vantage both to the Speaker and the Hearer 
to have Diſcourſes for the Pulpit caſt into a 
plain and eaſy Method, and the Reaſons or 

Inferences ranged in a proper Order, and 
that under the Words, jr/, fſecondy, and 
thirdly, however they may be now fancied 
to ſound unpolite or unfaſhionable ; But 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon did not think fo in 
his Days, 


1 
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4. A frequent Review and careful Re- 
petition of the Things we would learn, 
and an Abridgment of them in a narrow 
Compaſs for this End, has a great Influence to 
fix them in the Memory: Therefore it is 
that the Rules of Grammar, and uſeful Ex- 
amples of the Variation of Words, and the 
peculiar Forms of Speech in any Language, 
are ſo often appointed by the Maſter as Leſ- 
ſons for the Scholars to be frequently repeat- 
ed; and they are contracted into Tables for 
frequent Review, that what is not fixed in 
the Mind at firſt, may be ſtamp'd upon the 
Memory by a perpetual Survey and Re- 
hearſal. ENI 
REPETITION is fo very uſeful a 
Practice, that Mnemon, even from his Youth 
to his old Age, never read a Book without 
making ſome ſmall Points, Daſhes or Hooks 
in the Margin, to mark what Parts of the 
Diſcourſe were proper for a Review: And 
when he came to the End of a Section or 
Chapter, he always ſhut his Book and re- 
collected all the Sentiments or Expreſſions 
he had remarked, fo that he could give a 
tolerable Analyſis and Abſtraf of every Trea- 
tiſe he had read, juſt after he had finiſhed 
it. Thence he became ſo well furniſhed 
with a rich variety of Knowledge. ; 
Ev N when a Perſon is hearing a Sermon 
or a Lecture, he may give his Thoughts leave 


now and then to ſtep back ſo far, as to re- 
| collect 
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collect the ſeveral Heads of it from the Be- 
ginning two or three Times before the Lec- 
ture or Sermon is finiſned; the Omiſſion or 
the Loſs of a Sentence or two among the 
Amplifications is richly compenſated by pre- 
ſerving in the Mind the Method and Order 
of the whole Diſcourſe in the moſt import- 
ant Branches of it. 72 Haut:! 

Ir we would fix in the Memory the 
Diſcourſes we hear, or what we deſign to 
ſpeak, iert us abſtraf# them into brief Com- 
pends, and review them often. Lawyers and 
Divines have need of ſuch Aſſiſtances: They 
write dum ſhort Notes or Hints of the prin- 
 cipal Heads of what they defire to commit 
to their Memory in order to preach or plead; 
for ſuch Abſtracts and Epitomies may be 
review'd much ſooner, and the ſeveral am- 
plifying Sentiments or Sentences will be 
more eaſily invented or recollected in their 
proper Places. The Art of Short Hand is 
of excellent Uſe for this as well as other 
Purpoſes. It muſt be acknowledged that 
thoſe who ſcarce ever take a Pen in their 
Hands to write ſhort Notes or Hints of what 


they are to ſpeak or learn, who never try 


to caſt Things into Method, or to contract 
the Survey of them in order to commit 
them to their Memory, had need have a 
double Degree of that natural Power of re- 
taining and recollecting what they read or. 
hear, or intend to ſpeak. 

Do 
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Do mot plunge your ſelf into other Buſineſſes 
or Studies, Amuſements or Recreations imme- 
diately after you have attended upon In- 
ſtruction, if you can well avoid it. Get 
Time if poſfible to recollect the Things you 
have heard, that they may not be waſhed 
all away from the Mind by a Torrent of o- 
ther Occurrences or Ingagements, nor loſt 
in the Croud and Clamor af other loud and 
importunate Affairs. 

TALKING over the Things which you 
bave read with your on the firſt 
proper Opportunity you have for it is a moſt 
uſeful Manner of Review or Repetition, in 
order to fix them upon the Mind. Teach 
them your younger Friends in order to eſta- 
bliſh your own Knowledge while you com- 
municate it to them. The animal Powers of 
your Tongue and of your Ear, as well as your 
intellectual Faculties, will all join together 
to help the Memory. Hermetas ſtudied 
hard in a remote Corner of the Land and 
in Solitude, yet he became a very learned 
Man. He ſeldom was ſo happy as to in- 
joy ſuitable Society at home, and therefore 
he talked over to the Fields and the Woods 
m the Evening what he had been reading in 
= Day, and found fo conſiderable Advant- 

by this PraQtice that he recommended 
i to all his Friends, ſince he could ſet his 


Prabutum to it for ſeventeen Vears. | 
5. PLEA- 
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. PLEASURE and Delight in the 


Things we learn gives great Aſſiſtance to- 


wards the Remembrance of them. What- 
ſoever therefore we deſire that a Child 
ſhould commit to his Memory, make it as 
- pleaſant to him as poſſible; endeavour to 
ſearch his Genius and his Temper, and let 
him take in the Inſtructions you give him, 
or the Leſſons you appoint him, as far as 
may be, in a way ſuited to his natural Indli- 
nation. Fabellus would never learn any 
Moral Leſſons till they were moulded into 
the Form of ſome Fiction or Fable like 
thoſe of AJop, or till they put on the Ap- 
pearance of a Parable, like thoſe wherein 


our bleſſed Saviour taught the ignorant 


World: Then he remembered well the 


emblematic Inſtructions that were given 


him, and learnt to practiſe the moral Senſe 
and Meaning of them. Young Spetorius 
was taught Virtue by ſetting before him a 


Variety of Examples of the various good 


Qualities in human Life; and he was ap- 
pointed daily to repeat ſome Story of this 
Kind out of Valerius Maximus. The fame 
Lad was early inſtructed to avoid the com- 
mon Vices and Follies of Vouth in the ſame 
manner. This is a-kin to the Method 
whereby the Lacedemonians trained up their 
Children to hate Drunkenneſs and Intem- 


perance, vig. by bringing a drunken Man 


c 1 their Company, and ſhewing them 


what 
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what a Beaſt he had made of himſelf. Such 
viſible and ſenſible Forms of Inſtruction 
will make long and uſeful Impreſſions upon 
the Memory. 

CHILDREN may be taught to remember 
many Things in a Way of Sport and Play. 
Some young Creatures have learnt their 
Letters and Syllables, and the pronouncing 
and ſpelling of Words, by having them 
ed or written upon many little flat Tablets 
or Dies. Some have been. taught Vocabularies 
of different Languages, having a Word: in 
one Tongue written on one Side of theſe 
Tablets, and the ſame Word in another 
Tongue on the other Side of them. 
Tux might be alſo many entertain; 
ing Contrivances for the Inſtruction of Chil- 
dren in — ings relating to Geometry, 
Geography and in ſuch alluring 
and luſory Methods, which would make a 
moſt agreeable and laſting en, on 
their Minds. 

6. Tux Memory of uſcful Things gs may 
receive conſiderable Aid if they are thrown in- 
to Verſe: For the Numbers and;Meaſures 
and Rhyme, according to the Poeſy of dif- 
ferent Languages, have a — In- 
fluence upon Mankind, both to make — 
receive with more eaſe the Things propo 


to their Obſervation, and — — 
longer in their Remembrance. How many 


are there of the common Affairs of outs: 
Lite 
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Life which have been taught in early Years 
by the help of Rhyme, and have been 
like Nails faftened in a fure Place and rivet- 
ted by daily Uſe? | 
So the Number of the oO of each 


Month are ingraved on the Memory of 
Thouſands by theſe four Lines: 


Thirty Days bave September, 
June and April and November : 
February twenty eight alone, 

A the reſt have thirty one. 


80 Lads have been taught Frogatity by 
ſurveying and Judging © of their own 5.x pra 
by theſe three Lines, . 


Compute the Pence but of one Dips Bight > 
So many Pounds and Angels, Groats. and Pence _ 
Are ſpent in one whole Tears e. 

For the Number of Days i in a Year. is 
three hundred fixty-five, which Number of 
Pence make one Pound, one Angel, one 
Groat, and one Penny. 

So have Rules of Health bow * Eg 
in the Book called Schola Salernitana, and 
many a Perſon has preſerved himſelf doubt- 
leß from evening Gluttony, and the Pains and 


Diſcaſes IS. Upon it, l theſe two 
Lines : 7] 


Ex 
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Er magnd cand flomacho fit maxima feng: 
U fs node levis, fit tibi cœna brevis. 

Engliſhed, 


To be eaſy all Night 

Let your Supper be light : 
Or elſe youll complain = 
Of a Stomach in pain. 


AND a hundred proverbial Sentences in 


various Languages are formed into Rhyme 


or a Verſe, whereby they are made to ſtick 


upon the Memory of Old and Young. 


IT is from this Principle that Moral Rules 
have been caſt into a Poztic Mould from all 
Antiquity. 80 the golden Verſes of the 
Pythagoreans in Greek; Cato's Diſtichs De 
Moribus in Latin; Lilly's Precepts to Scholars 
called Qui mibi, with many others; and this 
has been done with very good Succeſs. A 
Line or two of this kind recurring on the 
Memory have often guarded Youth from a 
Temptation to Vice and Folly, as well as 


put them in Mind of their preſent Duty. 
Ii is for this Reaſon allo that the Genders 


Declenfions and Variations of Nouns and 
Verbs have been taught in Verſe, by thoſe 
who have complied with the Prejudice of 
long Cuſtom, to teach Engliſb Children the 
Latin Tongue by Rules written in —_— 
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And truly thoſe rude Heaps of Words and 
Terminations of an unknown Tongue would 
have never been fo happily learnt by Heart 
by a hundred thouſand Boys without this 
ſmoothing Artifice; nor indeed do I know 
any thing elſe can be ſaid with good Reaſon 
to excuſe or relieve the obvious Abſurdities 
of this Practice. | 
Wur x you would remember new Things 
or Words, endeavour to aſſociate and cunnect 
them with ſome Words or Things which you 
have well Enorm before, and which are fixed 
and eſtabliſhed in your Memory. This Aſſoci- 
ation of Ideas is of great Importance and 
Force, and may be of excellent Uſe in man 
Inſtances of Human Life. One Idea whi 
is familiar to the Mind connected with others 
which are new and ſtrange, will bring thoſe 
new Ideas into eaſy Remembrance. Maro- 
nides had got the firſt hundred Lines of Vir- 


gil's Aneis printed upon his Memory ſo per- 
fectly, that he knew not only the Order 
and Number of every Verſe from one to a 
hundred in Perfection, but the Order and 
Number of every Word in each Verſe alſo; 

and by this Means he would undertake. to 
remember two or three hundred Names of 
Perſons or Things by ſome rational or fan- 
taſtic Connexion between ſome Word in the 
Verſe, and ſome Letter, Syllable, Property, 
or Accident of the Name or Thing to be 
remember'd, even tho they had been re- 

T peated 


that we may better imprint any 
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peated over but once or twice at moſt in his 
Hearing. Animanto practiſed much the 
ſame Art of Memory by getting the Latin 
Names of twenty two Animals into his 
Head according to the Alphabet, viz. Af- 
mes, Baſiliſcus, Canis, Draco, Ekphas, Fehs, 
Gryfus, Hircus, Juvencus, Leo, Mulus, 
Nectua, Ovis, Panthers, Quadrupes, Rbino- 
ceros, Sima, Taurus, Urſus us, Xiphias, 

ana or Yana, Zibetta. Moſt of theſe rho 
divided alſo into four Parts, viz, Head and 
Body, Feet, Fins or Wings and Tail, and 


by ſome arbitrary or chimerical Attachment 
of each of theſe to a Word or Thing which 


he deſired to remember, he committed them 

to the Care of his Memory, and that with 
ood Succeſs. 

IT is alfo by this Afociation of Litas 

new Idea 

upon the Memory by joining with it ſome 

Circumſtance of the Time, Place, Company, 


Kc. wherein we firſt obſerved, heard or 


learnt it. If we would recover an abſent 
Idea, it is uſeful to recolle& thoſe Circum- 
ſtances of Time, Place, &c. The Subſtance 
will many Times be recover'd and brought 
to the Thoughts by recollecting the Shadow : 


A Man recurs to our Fancy by remember- 


ing his Garment, his Size, or Stature, his 
Office, or Imployment, &c. A Beaſt, Bird 
or Fiſh by its Colour, Re or Motion, 


by 


Name, 
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by the Cage or Court-yard or Ciſtern 
wherein it was kept, Cc. 

To this Head alſo we may refer that Re- 
membrance of Names and Things which 
may be derived from our Recollection of their 
Likeneſs to other Things which we know ; 
either their Reſemblance in Name, Character 
Form, Accident, or any thing that belongs 
to them. An Idea or Word which has been 
loſt and forgotten has been often recover'd 
by hitting upon ſome other kindred Word 
or Idea, which has the neareſt Reſemblance 
to it, and that in the Letters, Syllables or 
Sound of the Name, as well as Properties 
of the Thing. ; 

Ir we would remember Hippocrates or 
Galen or Paracelſus, think of a Phyſician's 
beginning with H, G, or P. If we 
will remember Ovidius Naſo, we may re- 
preſent a Man with a great Noſe; if Plato, 
we may think upon a Perſon with large 
Shoulders; if Grzſpus, we ſhall fancy another 
with curl'd Hair ; and fo of other Things, 

And ſometimes a new or a ſtrange Idea 
may be fixed in the Memory by confider- 
ing its contrary or oppofite, So if we can- 
not hit on the Word Goliah, the Remem- 
brance of David may recover it : Or the 
Name of a Trojan may be recover'd by 
thinking of a Greek, &c. _ "Ou 

8. In ſuch Caſes wherein it may be done, 
feek after a local Memory, „» 

T 2 
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of what you have read by the Side or Page 
where it is written or printed; whether the 
right or the left, whether at the Top, the 
Middle or the Bottom; whether at the 

inning of a Chapter or a Paragraph, or 
the End of it. It has been ſome advantage 
for this reaſon to accuſtom ones ſelf to 
Books of the ſame Edition: And it has 
been of conſtant and ſpecial Uſe to Di- 
vines and private Chriſtians to be furniſh- 
ed with ſeveral Bibles of the ſame Edition, 


that whereſoever they are, whether in their 


Chamber, Parlour or Study, in the younger 
or elder Years of Life, they may find the 
Chapters and Verſes ſtanding in the ſame 
Parts of the Page. 

THr1s is alſo a great Conveniency to be 
obſerved by Printers in the new Editions of 
Grammars, Pſalms, Teſtaments, &c. to print 
every Chapter, Paragraph or Verſe in the 
ſame Part of the Page as the former, that 
ſo it may yield an ey to thoſe 
young Learners who find, and even feel 
the Advantage of a kcal Memory. 

. LET every thing we deſire to re- 


member be fairly and diſtinctiy written and 


diuided into Periods, with large Charafers 
in the Beginning; for by this Means we 


fhall the more readily imprint the Matter 


and Words on our Minds, and recollect 
them with a Glance, the more remarkable 
the Writing appears to the Eye, This Senſe 


age 


- 
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conveys the Ideas to the Fancy better than 
any other; and what we have een is not ſo 
ſoon forgotten as what we have only heard. 
What Horace affirms of the Mind or Paſ- 
foons may be faid allo of the Memory: 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 
Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fidelilus, & que 
Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator. | 
Apply'd thus in Enghfs : 
Sounds which addreſs the Ear are loft and die 
In one ſhort Four ; but that which ſtrikes the Eye 
Lives long upon-the Mind ; the faithful Sight | 
Engraves the Knowledge with a Beam of Light. 


For the Aſſiſtance of weak Memories, 
the firſt Letters or Words of every Period, 
in every Page, may be written in diſtinct 
Colours; yellow, green, red, black, &c. and 
if you obierve the ſame Order of Colours in 
the following Sentences, it may be ſtill the 
better. This will make a greater Impreſ- 
ſion, and may much aid the Memory. 

Unpr x this Head we may take Notice 
of the Advantage which the Memory gains 
by having the ſeveral Oꝶjects of our Learn- 
ing drawn out into Schemes and Tables; 
Matters of Mathematical Science and Natu- 
ral Philoſophy are not only let into the 
Underſtanding, but preſerved in the Me- 
mory by Figures and Diagrams. The Si- 
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tuation of the ſeveral Parts of the Earth are 
better learnt by one Day's converſing with a 


Map or Sea-Chart than by mere reading the 
Deſcription of their Situation a hundred 
Times over in Books of Geography. So the 
Conſtellations in Afronomy and their Poſi- 
tion in the Heavens are more caſily remem- 
ber'd by Hemiſpheres of the Stars — drawn, 
Tis by having ſuch Sort of Memorials, Fi- 

es and Tables hung round our Studies or 
Places of Reſidence or Reſort, that our Me- 
mory of theſe Things will be greatly aſſiſted 
and improved, as I have ſhewn at large in 
the twentieth Chapter, of the U/e of the 


Sciences. 
I might add here alſo, that once writing 


over what we Deſign to remember, and giv- 
ing due attention to what we write, will 


fix it more in the Mind than reading it five 


Times. Andin the ſame Manner if we had 
a Plan of the naked Lines of Longitude 
and Latitude, projected on the Meridian, 
printed for this Uſe, a Learner might much 
more ſpeedily advance himſelf in the Know- 
ledge of Geography by his own drawing the 


Figures of all the Parts of the World upon 


it by Imitation, than by many Days Sur- 
vey of a Map of the World 0 ed 
The fame alſo may be faid concerning the 
Conſtellations of Heaven drawn by the 
Learner on a naked Projection of the Circles 
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10. Ir has ſometimes been the Practice 
of Men to imprint Names or Sentences on 
their Memory by taking the firſt Letters of 
every Word of that Sentence, or of thoje 
Names, and making a new Word out of 
them. So the Name of the Maccabees 1s 
borrow'd from the br Letters of the He- 
brew Words which make that Sentence Mi 
Camoka Baelim Fehovab, i. e. Who is like 
thee among the Gods? which was written 
on their Banners. Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour 
hath been called a H/, in Greek IxoTs, by 
the Fathers, becauſe theſe are the firſt Let- 
ters of thoſe Greek Words, Jeſus Chriſt, 
God's Son, the Saviour. So the Word Yrbgyor 
teaches us to remember the Order of the 
ſeven original Colours as they appear by the 
Sunbeams caſt thro' a Priſm on a white 
Paper, or formed by the Sun in a Rainbow, 
according to the indifferent Refrangibility of 
the Rays, vis. Violet, Indigo, Blue, Green, 
Yellow, Orange and Red. 

Ix this Manner the Hebrew Grammarians 
teach their Students to remember the Let- 
ters which change their natural Pronuncia- 
tion by the Inſcription of a Dageſb, by ga- 
thering theſe fix Letters, Beth, Gimel, 
Daleth, Caph, Pe and Thau into the Word 
Begadchephat ; and that they might not for- 
get the Letters named Qureſcent, vis. a, b, 
v and 1, they are joined in the Word Abeui. 
„ So 
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So the univerſal and particular Propoſitions in 
Logic are remembred by the Words Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, &c. 

Or nrx artificial Helps to Me 

may be juſt mentioned hm ae 

DR. Grey in his Book called Memoria 
Technica hias exchanged the Figures 1, 2, 
E 5 6, 7 8, 9, for ſome Conſonants, 
6, d, t, £1 , 3, P, &, n, and ſome Vowels, 
a, e, i, o, u, and ſeveral Dipthongs, and 
thereby formed Words which denote Num- 
bers, which may be more eaſily remember'd : 
And Mr. Lowe has improv'd his Scheme in a 
ſmall Pamphlet called Mnemonics delineated, 
whereby in ſeven Leaves he has com prized 
almoſt an Infinity of Things in Science and 
in common Life, and reduced them to a Sort 
of Meaſure like Latin Verſe ;: tho* the Words 
may be ſuppoſed to be very barbarous, being 
ſuch a Mixture of Vowels and Conſonants as 
are very unfit for Harmony. 

Bur after all, the very Writers on this 
Subject have confeſs'd that ſeveral of theſe 
artificial Helps of Memory are ſo cumber- 
ſome as not to be ſuitable to every Temper 
or Perſon ; nor are they of any Uſe for the 
Delivery of a Diſcourſe by Memory, nor of 
mot Service in learniag the Sciences : But 
they may be ſometimes practiſed for the 
aſſiſting our Remembrance of certain Sen- 
tences, Numbers or Names. | 
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CHA F. YL 
Of determining a Quzs T1ON. 


J. HEN a Subject is propos d to 
your Thoughts, canſider whether 
it be knowable at all, or no; and then whe- 
ther it be not above the reach of your 
Enquiry and Knowledge in the preſent State; 
and remember that tis a great Waſte of 
Time, to buſy yourſelves too much amongſt 
Unſearcheables : The chief Uſe of theſe Stu- 
dies is to keep the Mind humble, by find- 

ing its own Ignorance and Weakneſs. 
I.CONSIDER again whether the Mat- 
ter be worthy of your Enquiry at all; and 
then, how far it may be, worthy of your 
preſent Search and Labour, according to, 
your Age, your Time of Life, your Station 
in the World, your Capacity, your Pro- 
feſſion, your chief Deſign and End. There 
are many things worth Enquiry to one 
Man, which are not ſo to another; and 
there are things that may deſerve the Study 
of the ſame Perſon in one Part of Life, 
which would be improper or impertinent 
at another, To read Books of the Art of 
preaching, or Diſputes about Church Diſci- 
pline, are proper for a Theological Student in 
the End of his Academical Studies, but not 
at 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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at the Beginning of them. To purſue Ma- 
tbematical Studies very largely may be uſe” 
ful for a Profeſſor of Philoſophy, but not for 
a Divine. 

III. CONSIDER ubetber the Subject of 
your ry be eaſy or difficult ; whether you 
have fufficient Foundation, or Skill, Furniture 
and Advantages for the Purſuit of it. It 
would be Madneſs for a young Statuary to 
attempt at firſt to carve a Venus or a Mer- 
cury, and eſpecially without proper Tools. 
And tis equal Folly for a Man to pretend 
to make great Improvements in Natural 
Philoſophy without due Experiments. 

IV. CONSIDER whether the Subject 
be any Ways uſeful or no, before you engage 
in the Study of it : Often put this Queſtion 
to yourſelves, Cut bono? to what Purpoſe ? 
What End will it attain ? Is it for the Glory 
of God, for the Good of Men, for your 
own Advantage, for the Removal of any 
natural or moral Evil, for the Attainment 
of any natural or moral Good? Will the 
Profit be equal to the Labour ? There are 
many ſubtil Impertinences learnt in the 


Schools, many painful Trifles even am 


the Mathematical Theorems and Problems, 
many Difficiles Nugæ, or laborious Follies 
of various Kinds, which ſome ingenious 
Men have been engaged in. A due Reflexion 
upon theſe Things will call the Mind _ 
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from vain Amuſements, and ſave much 
Time. 

V. CONSIDER what Tendency it has 
to make you wiſer and better, as well as to 
make you more karned ; and thoſe Queſti- 
ons which tend to Wiſdom and Prudence 
in our Conduct Men as well as Pie- 
ty toward God, are doubtleſs more impor- 
tant, and preferable beyond all thoſe Enqui- 
ries which only improve our Knowledge in 
mere Speculations. i 

VI. Ir the Queſtion a to be well 
worth your diligent Application, and you 
are furniſh'd with the neceſſary Requifites 
to purſue it, then conſider aubetber it be dreſt 
up and entangled in more Words than is need- 
ful, or contain and include more complicated 
Laas than is neceſſary ; and if ſo, endeavour 
to reduce it to a greater Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs, which will make the Enquiry and Ar- 
gument eaſier and plainer all the Way. 

VII: Ir it be ſtated in an improper, ab- 
ſcure, or irregular ' Form, it may be melio- 
rated by changing the Phraſe, or tranſpofing 
the Parts of it; but be careful always to 

keep the grand and important Point of En- 
quiry the ſame in your new ſtating the 
Queſtion. Little Tricks and Deceits of So- 
— 4 by ſliding in, or leaving out ſuch 

ords as entirely change the Queſtion, 
ſhould be abandoned and renounced by all 


fair 
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fair Diſputants, and honeſt Searchers after 
Truth. 

Tun fating of a Queſtion with Clearneſs 
and Fuſtice goes a great way many times to- 
ward the anſwering it. The greateſt Part 
of true Knowledge lies in a diftin& Per- 
ception of things which are in themſebves di- 
ftin# ; and ſome Men give more Light and 
Knowledge by the bare /ating of the Queſtion 
with Perſpicuity and Juſtneſs than others 
by talksig of it in groſs Confuſion for whole 
Hours together. To ſtate a Queſtion is but 
to ſeparate and diſentangle the Parts of it 
from one another, as well as from every 
thing which doth not concern the Queſtion, 
and then to lay the diſentangled Parts of the 
Queſtion in due Order and Method: Often- 
times without more ado this fully reſolves. 
the Doubt, and ſhews the Mind where the 
Truth lies, without Argument or Diſpute, - 

VIII. Ir the Queſtion relate to an Axiom 
or firſt Principle of Truth, remember _ 
a long Train of Conſequences may 
upon it, therefore it ſhould not be 2 4 
mitted or recei ved. 

TiIs not enough to determine the Truth 
of any Propoſition, much leſs to raiſe it to 
the Honour of an Axiom or' firfl Principle, 
to ſay, That it has been believed through 
many Ages, that it has been received by 
many Nations, that tis almoſt univerſally 
acknowledged, or no Body denies it, that 

tis 
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tis eſtabliſhed by Human Laws, or that 
temporal Penalties or Reproaches will attend 
the Diſbelief of it. | 

IX. NOR 1s it enough to forbid any Pro- 
 fofition the Title of an Axiom becauſe it has 
been denied by ſome Perſons, and doubted of 
by others ; for ſome Perſons have been un- 
reaſonably credulous, and others have been as 
unreaſonably ſceptical. Then only ſhould a 
Propoſition be called an Axiom or a ſelf- 
Jha; 8 Truth, when by a moderate Attention 
to the Subject and Predicate their Connec- 
tion appears in ſo plain a Light and fo clear 
an Evidence, as needs no third Idea or 
middle Term to prove them to be connected. 

X. WuII E you are in ſearch after Truth 
in Queſtions of a doubtful Nature, or ſuch 
as you have not yet throughly examined, 
keep up a juſt Indifference for either Side of 
the Queſtion, if you would be led honeſtly 
into the Truth: For a Deſire or Inclination 
leaning to either Side, biafles the Judgment 
ſtrangely ; whereas by this Indifference for 
every Thing but Truth, you will be excited 
to examine fairly inſtead of preſuming, and 

your Aſſent will be ſecured from going be- 
yond your Evidence. 3 

XI. Fox the moſt part People are born 
to their Opinions, and never queſtion the 
Truth of what heir Family or their Country 
or their Party profeſs, They clothe their 

Minds as they do their Bodies after the 

* et Faſhion 
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Faſhion in e, nor one of a hundred 
ever examines their Principles. It is ſuſpect- 
ed of Lukewarnmneſs to ſuppoſe Examina- 
tion neceffary, and twill be charged as a 
Tendency to Apoftacy if we go about to exa- 
mine them. Perſons are applauded for pre- 
ſuming they are in the Right, and (as Mr. 
Locke faith) he that conſiders and enquires 
into the Reaſon of Things is counted a 
Fee to Orthodoxy, becauſe poſſibly he may 
deviate from ſome of the received Doctrines. 
And thus Men without any Induſtry or Ac- 
uiſition of their own, (lazy and idle as 
y are) inherit local Truths, i. e. the Truths 
of that Place were they live, and are inur d 
to aſſent without Evidence. 
Tus hath a long and unhappy Influence; 
for if a Man can bring his Mind once to be 
ſitive and fierce for Propoſitions whoſe 
Zvidence he hath never examin'd, and that 
in Matters of the greateſt Concernment, 
he will naturally follow this ſhort and eaſy 
Way of judging and believing in Caſes of 
leſs Moment, and build all his Opinions 
upon 1 Grounds. 2 
NI. In determining a Queſtion, eſpe 
cially when it is a Matter of Difficul — 
Importance, do not tale up with partial Exa- 
mination, but turn your Thoughts on all 
Sides to gather in all the Light you can to- 
ward the Solution of it. Take Time, and 
uſe all the Helps that are * 
ore 
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fore you fully determine, except only where 
preſent Neceſſity of Action calls for ſpeedy 
Determination. 

Ir you would know what may be called 
a partial Examination, take theſe Inſtances, 
VIS. 

Wren you examine an Objedt of Senſe 
or enquire into ſome Matter of Senſatian 
at too great @ Diſtance from the Object, or 
in an inconvenient Situation of it, or under 
any Indiſpoſition of the Organs, or any Diſ- 
guiſe whatſoever relating to the Medium or 
the Organ or the Ohjett itlelt ; or when you 
examine it by one Senſe only, where others 
might be employed; or when you enquire 
into it by Senſe only, without the Uſe of th: 
Under ſlanding and Judgment and 

Ir it be a Queſtion which is to be de- 
termined by Reaſon and Argument, then your 
Examination is partial, when you turn the 
Queſtion only in one and do not turn 
it on all Sides; when you look upon it on- 
ly in its Relations and Aſpects to one Sort 
of Objects and not to another; when you 
conſider only the Advantages of it and the 


Reaſons againſt it, and never ſurvey its In- 

conveniencies too; when you determine on 

a ſudden before you have given your ſelf a 

— Time for weighing all Circumſtances, 
c. 


AGAIN, 


Reaſons for it, and neglect to think of the 


8 * 8 
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AGAIN, If it be a Queſtron of Fact de- 
pending upon the Report or Teſtimor of Men, 
your Examination is but partial, when you 
enquire only what one Man or a few ſay, 
. and avoid the Teſtimony of others; when 
you only aſk what thoſe report who were 
| not eye or ear Witneſſes, and negle& thoſe 
. 
: 


who ſaw and heard it; when you content 
{ yourſelf with mere looſe and general Talk 
4 about it, and never enter into Particulars ; or 
|| when there are many who deny the Fact, 
4 and you never concern yourſelf about their 
1 Reaſons for denying it, but reſolve to be- 
lieve only thoſe who affirm it. 
| TrEeRE is yet further a Fault in your 
ial Examination of any Queſtion, when 
| reſolve to determine it by natural Rea- 
fon only where you might be affiſted by /u- 
tural Revelation ; or when you decide 
the Point by ſome one Ward or Sentence, or 
by ſome Part of Revelation, without com- 
paring it with orber Parts, which might 
give further Light and better Help to deter- 
mine the Meaning. 
*T1s alſo a culpable Partiality if you ex- 
amine ſome doubtful or pretended . 
il Revelation without the Uſe of Reaſon ; 
. without the Uſe of that Revelation which is is 
[ undoubted and ſufficiently proved to be 
it Divine. | Theſe are all Inſtances of imperfect 
4 Examination and we ſhould never MPI 
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a Queſtion by one or two Lights where we x 


may have the Advantage of three or four. 


XIII. TA Ex heed leaſt ſome darling No- 


tion, ſome favourite Hypotheſis, ſome be- 


loved Doctrine, or ſome common but unexa=. . 


mined Opinion, be made a 7% of the Truth 


or Falſhood of all other Propoſitions about the 


ſame Subject. Dare not build much upon 
ſuch a Notion or Doctrine till it be very ful- 


ly examined, accurately adjuſted, and ſuf- 


ficiently confirmed. Some Perſons by in- 


dulging ſuch a Practice have been led into 
long Ranks of Errors; they have found 


themſelves involved in a Train of Miſtakes 
by taking up ſome pretty Hypotheſis or 


Principle either in Philoſophy, Politicks, or 
Religion upon flight and inſufficient Grounds, 
and eſtabliſhing that as a Teſt and Rule by 


which to judge of all other Things. 


XIV. For the fame Reaſon have a care 


of ſuddenly determining any one Queſtion on 
which the Determination of many kindred or 


parallel Caſes will eafily or naturally follow. 
Take heed of receiving any wrong Turn in 


your early Judgment of Things; be watch: 


o 
” 


ful as far as poflible againſt any falſe Biaſs 
which may be given to the Underſtanding, . 
eſpecially in younger Years. The Indul- 


gence of ſome one filly Opinion, or the giv- 


ing Credit to one fooliſh Fable, lays the 


Mind open to be impoſed upon by many. 


The ancient Romans were taught to believe 
| U that 
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Il that Romulus and Remus the Founders of 
il their State and Empire were expoſed. in the 
il Winds, and 9 577 a, Wolf : 5 Story 
prepared their Minds for die Reception of 
any Tales of the like Nature relating to o- 
ther Countrics.  Trogus Pompeius would in- 

| force the Belief that one. of the ancient Kings 
1 of Spain was, alſo. nurſed and ſuckled by a Hart, 
iq from the Fable of Romulus and Remus. It 
was by the ſame Influence. they learn d to 
give up, their Hopes and Fears to Omens and 
Soothſaying, when they were once perſwaded 
that the Greatneſs. of their Empire and the 
Glory of .Remulys their Founder were pre- 
tee by the hap *PPY Omen of tuelue Ful. 
tures appearing to. him aohen he ſought aubere 
to build _the City; They readily — all 
the following Legends of Pradigies, Augu- 
ries and Prognoſticks for many long Ages to- 
gether, with which Livy has furniſh'd; his 
huge Hiſtory. _ 

So the Child who is once taught to be- 
lieve any one Occurrenee to be a good or evil, 
Omen, or any Day of the Month or Week 
to be lucky or unkucty, hath. a wide Ioraad. . 
made upon the Soundneſs of his Underſtand- 
ing in * following Judgments of his Life; 
he lies ever open to all the filly Impreſſions 
and idle Tales of Nurſes, and 2 many 
a fooliſh, Story with Greedineſs, which he 
= muſt unlearn again if ever he become ac- 
1 quainted with Truth and Wiſdom. * 

q * | g 
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XV. Have a care of intereſting your 
warm” and religious Zeal in thoſe Matters 
which are not ſufficiently evident in them- 
ſelves, or which are not fully and through- 
ly examin'd and prov'd: For this Zeal, 
whether right or wrong, when it is once 
engaged, will have a powerful Influence to 
eſtabliſh your own Minds in thoſe Doctrines 
which are really doubtful, and- to ſtop up 
all the Avenues of further Light. This will 
bring upon the Soul a Sort of facred Aue 
and Dread of Hereſy ; with a Divine Con- 
cern to maintain whatever Opinion you have 
eſpouſed as Divine, though perhaps you 
have eſpouſed it without any juſt Evidence, 
and ought to have — it as falſe and 
r o, 
W ought to be: zealous for the- moſt 
hams Points of our Religion, and to 
contend: earneſtly for the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints; but we ought not to employ this 
facred Fervour of Spirit in the Service of any 
Article till we have ſeen it made out with 
plain and ſtrong. Conviction, that it is a 
neceſfary or important Point of Faith or 
Practice, and is either an evident Dictate of 
the Light of Nature, or an aſſured Article 
of Revelation. Zeab muſt not reign over 
the Powers of our Underſtanding, but obey 
them: God is the God of Light and Truth, 
a God of Reaſon and Order, and he never 


8 22 Mankind to uſe their natural Fa- 
U 2 __ _ culties 
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culties amiſs, for the Support of his Cauſe. 


Even the moſt myſterious and ſublime Doc- 
trines of Revelation are not to be believed 


| without a juſt Reaſon for it; nor ſhould our 


pious Affections be engaged in the Defence 
of them, till we have plain and convincing 
Proof that they are certainly reveal'd, tho 
perhaps we may never in this World attain 

to ſuch clear and diſtin Ideas of them as 
we deſire. 

XVI. As a warm Zeal ought never to 
be employed in the Defence of any revealed 
Truth, till our Reaſon be well convinced: of 
the Revelation; ſo neither ſhould Wit and 
Banter, Teſt and Ridicule ever be indulged 
to oppoſe and aflault any Doctrines of pro- 
feſs d Revelation, till Reaſon has prov'd they 
are not really revealed: And even then theſe 
Methods ſhould be uſed very ſeldom, 'and 
with the utmoſt Caution and Prudence, 
Raillery and Wit were never made to anſwer 
our Enquiries after Truth, and to determine 

a Queſtion of rational Controverſy; though 
they may ſometimes be ſerviceable to ex- 
poſe to Contempt thoſe inconſiſtent Follies 
which have been firſt abundantly refuted by 


Argument; they ſerve indeed ly to cover 


Nonſenſe with Shame, when Reaſon has fire 
prov'd it to be mere Nonſenſe. | 
*F1s therefore a filly and moſt unrea- 
ſonable Te which ſome of our Derfts have 
introduced to judge of Divine Revelation, 


UVZ, 
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viz. To try if it will bear Ridicule and 
Laughter. They are effectually beaten in 
all their Combats at the Weapons of Men, 
that is, Reaſon and Argument 3 — 'twould 
not be unjuſt (though 'tis a little uncourtly) 
to ſay that they would now attack our Re- 
ligion with the Talents of a vile Animal, 
that is Grin, and Grimace. 

I can't think that a Teſter or a Monkey, 
a Droll or a Puppet can be proper Judges 
or Deciders of Controverſy. That which 
dreſſes up all Things in Diſguiſe is not like- 
ly to lead us into any juſt Sentiments about 
them. Plato or Socrates, Ceſar or Alexan- 
der might have a Fool's Coat clapt u 
any of them, and perhaps in this Diſguiſe 
neither the Wiſdom of the one, nor the Ma- 
jeſty of the other would ſecure them from 
a Sneer; this Treatment would never inform 
us whether they were Kings or Slaves, whe- 
ther they were Fools or Philoſophers. The 
ſtrongeſt Reaſoning, the beſt Senſe, and the 
politeſt Thoughts, may be ſet in a moſt ri- 
diculous Light by this grinning Faculty: 
The moſt obvious Axioms of eternal Truth 
may be dreſt in a very fooliſh Form, and 
wrapt up in artful Abſurdities by this Ta- 
lent; but they are Truth and Reaſon and 
good Senſe ſtill. Euclid with all his De- 
monſtrations might be ſo covered and over - 
whelmed with Banter, that a Beginner in 
the Mathematicks might be tem pted to doubt 

U 3 whether 
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whether his Theorems were true or no, and 
to imagine they could never be uſeful. So 
weaker Minds might be eaſily prejudiced a- 
gainſt the nobleſt -Principles of Truth and 
Goodneſs: And the younger Part of Man- 
kind might be beat off from the Belief of 
the moſt ſerious, the moſt rational and im- 
portant Points even-of natural Religion by 
the impudent Jeſts of a profane Wit. The 
moral Duties of the civil Life, as well as the 
Articles of Chriſtianity, may be painted over 
with the Colours of Folly, and expos'd 
upon a Stage, ſo as to ruin all ſocial and 
perſona] Vertue among the gay and thought- 
leſs Part of the World. 

XVII. IT ſhould be obſerved alſo, that 
theſe very Men cry out loudly againſt the 
Uſe of all ſevere razling and reproach in De- 
bates, .all Penalties and Perſecutions of the 
State, in order to convince the Minds and 
Conſciences of Men, and determine Points 
of Truth and Error. Now I renounce 
theſe penal and ſmarting Methods of Con- 
viction as much as they do, and yet I think 
ſtill theſe are every whit as wiſe, as juſt, and 
as good for this Purpoſe, as Banter and Ri- 
dicule. Why ſhould publick Mockery in print, 
or a merry 7oke upon a Stage, be a better 
Teſt of Truth than ſevere railing Sarcaſms 
and publick Perſecutions and Penalties? Why 
ſhould more Light be deriv'd to the Under- 


ſtanding by a Song of ſcurrilous Mirth, or a 


witty 


S 
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witty Ballad, than there is by a rude Cudge/? 


When a Profeſſor of any Religion is ſet up 
to be laugh'd at, I cannot fee how this 
ſhould help us to judge of the Truth of 


his Faith any better than if he were ſcourged. 


The Jeers of a Theatre, the Pillory and the 
Whipping Poſt are very near a-kin. When 
the Perſon or his Opinion is made the Jeſt 
of the Mob, or his Back the Shambles of 
the Executioner, I think there is no mote- 


Conviction in the one than in the other. 


XVIII. BEs1Des, ſuppoſing tis but 


barely poſſible that the great God ſhould re- 


veal his Mind and Will to Men by Miracle, 
Viſion or Inſpiration, *tis a Piece of Cntempt 
and profane Inſolence to treat any tolerable 
or rational Appearance of ſuch a Revelation 
with Jef and Laughter, in order to find 
whether it be Divine or no. And yet if this 


be a proper Teſt of Revelation, it may be 


properly apply'd to the True as well as the 
Falje, in order to diſtinguiſh it. Suppoſe a 
Royal Proclamation were ſent to a diſtant 


Part of the Kingdom, and ſome of the Sub- 
jets ſhould doubt whether it came from the 


King or no; is it poſſible that Vit and R. 
dicule ſhould ever decide the Point? Or 
would the Prince ever think himſelf treated 
with juſt Honour to have his Proclamation 
canvaſſed in this Manner on a publick Stage, 
and become the Sport of Buffoons in order 

U 4 a 
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to determine the Queſtion, Whether tis the 
Mord f a King or no? 


LET ſuch fort of Writers go on at their 


deareſt Peril, and ſport themſelves in their 


0Wn Deceivings let them at their Peril make 


a Jeſt at the Bible, and treat the ſacred Ar- 
ticles of Chriſtianity with Scoff and Merri- 
ment; But then let them lay aſide all their 
Pretences to Reaſon as well as 12 and 
as they expoſe themſelves by ſuch Writings 


to the Neglect and Contempt of Men, ſo let 
them prepare to meet the Majeſty and In- 
dignation of God without oy Repen- 
tance, 

XIX. In reading philoſophical, moral or 
religious Controverſies, never raiſe your Eſteem 
of any Opinion by the Aſſurance and Zeal 
wherewith the Author aſſerts it, nor by 
the higheſt Praiſes he beſtows upon it: Nor 
on the other Hand, let your Eſteem of an 


Opinion be abated, nor your Averſion to 


it raiſed by the ſupercilious Contempt caſt 


upon it by a warm Writer, nor by the ſove- 


reign Airs with which he condemns it. Let 
the Force of Argument alone influence your 
Aſſent or Diſſent, Take care that your Soul 
be not warped. or biaſs d on one Side or the 
other by any Strains of flattering or abuſive 
Language ; for there is no Queſtion whatſo- 


ever but hath ſome ſuch Sort of Defenders 


and Oppoſers. Leave thoſe Writers to their 


own Follies who practiſe thus upon the 
Weaknets 
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Weakneſs of their Readers without Argu- 
ment; leave them to triumph in their own 
fancied Poſſeſſions and Victories: It is often- 
times found that their Poſſeſſions are but 
a Heap of Errors, and their boaſted Victo- 
ries are but overbearing Noiſe and Clamour 
to ſilence the Voice of Truth, 

IN Philoſophy and Religion the Bigots of 
all Parties are generally the moſt poſitive, 
and deal much in this Sort of Arguments. 
Sometimes theſe are the Weapons of Pride, 
for a haughty Man @ 0 all his Opini- 
ons to be infallible, and imagines the con- 
trary Sentiments. are ever ridiculous and 
not worthy of Notice, Sometimes theſe 
Ways of talking are the meer Arms of Ig- 
norance : The Men who uſe them, know 
little of the oppoſite Side of the Queſtion, 
and therefore they exult in their own vain 
Pretences to Knowledge, as tho' no Man of 
Senſe could oppoſe their Opinion. They 
rail at an Objection againſt their own Senti- 
ments, becauſe they can find no other An- 
ſwer to it but Railing. And Men of Learn- 
ing by their exceſſive Vanity have been 
ſometimes tempted into the ſame inſolent 
Practice as well as the Ignorant. 

Ve x let it be remember'd too, that there 
are ſome Truths ſo plain and evident, that 
the Oppoſition to Naas is ſtrange, unac- 
countable, and almoſt monſtrous: And 
in vindication of ſuch Truths a Writer of 

good 
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d Senſe may ſometimes be allow'd to uſe 


a Degree of Aſſurance, and pronounce. them 
ſtrongly with an Air of Confidence, while 


he defends them with Reaſons of convinc- 


ing Force. 
XX. SOMETIMES a Queſtion may be pro- 


. poſed which is of /% large and extenſive a 
Nature, and refers to ſuch a multitude of Sub- 
jects, as ought not in juſtice to be determined at 
once by a fingle Argument or Anſwer : As if 
one ſhould aſk me, Are you a profeſs d Diſ- 


ciple of the Stoicks or the Platoniſts? Do 
you receive and affent to the Principles of 
Gaſſendus, Deſcartes, or Sir Tſaac Newton ? 


Have you choſen the Hypotheſis of Helo or 


icus? Have you devoted yourſelf to 

the Sentiments of Armimus or Calvin? Are 
your Notions Epiſcopal, Preſbyterian or In- 
dependant ? &c. I think it may be very pro- 
in ſuch Caſes not to give an Anſwer 


in the Groſs, but rather to enter into a 


Detail of Particulars, and explain one's own 
Sentiments. Perhaps there is no Man nor 
Sett of Men upon whoſe Sentiments 
T entirely follow. God has given me Rea- 


fon to judge for myſelf, and though I may 


ſee ſufficient Ground to agree to the greateſt 
Part of the Opinions of one Perſon or Party, 
yet it does by no Means follow that T ſhould 
receive them all. Truth does not always go 
by the Lump, nor does Error tincture 2 

I poll 
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ſpoil all the Articles of Belief that ſome one 
Party profeſſes. 

Sr there are Difficulties attend every 

Scheme of Human Knowledge, it is enough 
for me in the main to incline to that Side 
which has the [feweſt [Difficulties ; and I 
would endeavour as far as poſſible to cor- 
rect the Miſtakes or the harſh Expreſſions of 
one Party, by ſoftening and reconciling Me- 
thods, by reducing the Extremes, and by 
borrowing ſome of the beſt Principles or 
Phraſes from another. Cicero was one of the 
greateſt Men of Antiquity, and: gives us an 
Account of the various Opinions of Philoſo- 
phers in his Age; but he himſelf was of the 
Eclectic Sect, and choſe out of each of 
them ſuch Poſitions as in his wiſeſt Judg- 
ment came neareſt to the Truth. 

XXI. War you are called in the 
Courſe of Life or Religion to judge and de- 
termine concerning any Queſtion, and to 
affirm or deny it, fake a full Survey of the 
Ozjections againſt it as well as of the Argu- 
ments for it, as far as your Time and Cir- 
cumſtances admit, and fee on which Side the 
Preponderation falls. If either the Ohjectians 

againſt any Propoſition, or the Arguments 
for the Defence of it, carry in them moſt 
undoubted Evidence, and are plainly unan- 
ſwerable, they will and ought to conſtrain 
the Aſſent, though there may he many ſeem- 
ing Probabilities on the other Side, - which 


at 
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at firſt Sight would flatter the Judgment to 
favour it. But where the Reaſons on both 
Sides are very near of equal Weight, there 
Suſpenſion or Doubt is our Duty, unleſs in 
Caſes wherein preſent Determination or 
Practice is requir'd, and there we muſt act 
according to the preſent appearing Prepon- 
deration of Reaſons. 

XXII. I'N Matters of Moment and In- 
portance, *tis our Duty indeed to ſeek after 
certain and concluſive Arguments, (if they 
can be found) in order to determine a 
Queſtion : But where the Matter is of little 
Conſequence, tis not worth our Labour to 
ſpend much time in ſeeking after Certainties; 
tis ſufficient here, if probable Reaſons offer 
themſelves. And even in Matters of greater 
Importance, eſpecially where daily Practice 
is neceſſary, and where we cannot attain 
any ſufficient or certain Grounds to determine 
a Queſtion on either Side, we muſt then 
take up with ſuch probable Arguments as we 
- can arrive at. But this General Rule ſhould 
be obſerved, viz. To take heed that our 
Aſſent be no ſtronger, or riſe no higher 
in the Degree of it than the probable Argu- 
ment will well ſup 

XXIII. THERE. are many Things even 
in Religion, as well as in Philoſophy and the 
Cruil Life, which we believe with very di 
ferent Degrees of Aſſent, and this is or ſhould 
be always regulated — to the diffe- 
rent 
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rent Degrees of Evidence which we enjoy: 
And perhaps there are a thouſand Grada- 
tions in our Aſſent to the Things we believe, 
becauſe there are thouſands of Circum- 
ſtances relating to different Queſtions, which 
increaſe or diminiſh the Evidence we have 
concerning them, and that in Matters both 
of Reaſon and Revelation. 

believe there is a God, and that Obedi- 
ence is due to him from every © reaſonable 
Creature: This I am moſt fully affured 
of, becauſe I have the ſtrongeſt Evidence, 
ſince tis the plain Dictate both of n 
and Revelation. 

AGAIN, 1 believe there is a neil 
reftion of the Dead, becauſe Scripture tel Is. 
us ſo in the plaineſt Terms, though Reaſon 
ſays nothing of it. I believe alſo that the 
Jame Matter of our Bodies which-dy'd (in Part 
at leaſt) ſhall ariſe; but I am not ſo fully 
aſſured of this Circumſtance, becauſe the 
Revelation of it is not quite ſo clear and 
expreſs. Vet further, I believe that the good 
Men who were acquainted bere on Earth. 
ſhall know each other in Heaven; but my 
Perſuaſion of it is not abſolutely certain, 
becauſe my Aſſent to it ariſes only from cir- 
cumſtantial Reaſonings of Men upon what 
God has told us, and therefore my Evi- 
dences are not ſtrong beyond a Poflibility- 
of Miſtake. This Direction cannot be too 
often repeated, that our Aſent ought akvays' 

5 fa 
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to keefy Pace with our Evidence, and our Be- 
lief of any Propofition ſhould never rife 
higher than the Proof or Evidence we have 
to ſupport it, nor ſhould our Faith run 
faſter than right Reaſon can encourage it. 
XXIV. PeRHaPs it will be che here, 
then' does our Saviour in the Hiſtories of 
the Goſpel ſo much commend a. ſtrong Faith, 
and lay aut both his miraculous Benefits and 
* bis Praiſes upon ſome of thoſe poor Creatures of 
little Reaſoning, <who profeſt an aſſured" Belief” 
of his Commiſſron and his Power to heal them? 
T arfeoer, the God of Nature has given 
every Man his own Reaſon to be the Judge 
of Evidence to himſelf in particular, and to 
direct his'own Aſſent in all Things about 
which he is called to judge; and even the 
Matters of Revelation are to be believed by 
us, becauſe our Reaſon pronounces the Re- 
velation to be true. Therefore the great 
God will not, or cannot, in any Inſtances 
us to aſſent to any Thing without 
reaſonable or ſufficient Evidence, nor to be- 
lieve any ſition more ſtrongly than 
what our Evidence for it will ſupport. We 
have therefore abundant Ground to believe 
that thoſe Perſons of whom our Saviour re- 
_ quires ſuch a ſtrung Faith; or whom he com- 
mends for their ſtrong Faith, had as ſtrong 
and certain Evidence of his Power and Com- 
miſſion from the credible and inconteſtable 


. 
'2 
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which were wrought on purpoſe to give 
Evidence to his Commiſſion . Now in 
ſuch a Caſe both this ſtrong Faith and the 
open Profeſſion of it were very worthy of 
publick Encouragement and Praiſe from our 
Saviour, becauſe of the great and publick 
Oppoſition which the Magiſtrates and the 
Prieſts. and the Doctors of the Age made 
againſt. Feſus the Man of Nazareth, when 
he appeared as the Meſſiah. 

ANp beſides all this it may be reaſon- 
ably fi with regard to ſome of thoſe 
ſtrong Exerciſes of Faith which are required 
and commended, that theſe Believers had 
ſome further Hints of inward Evidence and 
immediate Revelation from God himſelf. ;. as 
when St. Peter confeſſes Chriſt to be the Son 
F Gad, Matth. xvi. 16, ** our bleſſed 
Saviour commends him, ſaying, Blaſeu art 
theu, Simon Bar: jana; but 1 — adds; Fl 
and Bld hath not revealed.it unto thee, but 
my Father wh1CH ic i in Heaven. ,was acc 


* When our Saviour gently NES 891 
his Unbelief, Fohn xx. 29. he . it in theſe Words, 
| Breauſe thou- haſt ſeen me, Thomas, thou haſt'believed + 
| Bleſſid are they who' have not ſeen, and yet have. be- 
lieved, i. e. Bleſſed are they Who, though. they have 
not been favoured with the Evidence of their Senſes as 
thou haſt been, yet have been convinced by the rea- 
ſonable and ſufficient - moral Evidence of the well 
grobnded Report of others, and have believed in me 

n that Evidence. Of this moral Evidence Mr. 
itten writes exerting well in ' his Book of the 

ie of * ] 
Axn 
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Axxp the fame may be faid concerning 
the Faith of Miracles, the Exerciſe whereof 
was ſometimes required of the Diſciples and 
others: 7. e. when by inward and divine In- 
ences God aſſured them ſuch Miracles 
uld be wrought, their Obedience to and 
apliance with theſe divine Illuminations 
was expected, and commended. Now this 
ſupernatural Inſpiration carried ſufficient Evi- 
dence with it to them as well as to the an- 
tient Prophets, tho we who never felt it are 
not ſo capable to judge and diſtinguiſh it. 
XXV. Wu ar i faid before concerning 
Truth or Doctrines may be alſo affirmed con- 
cerning Duties; the Reaſon of both is the 
fame; as the one are Truths for our Specula- 
tion, the others are Truths for our Practice. 
Duties which are expreſsly required in the 
plain Language of Scripture, or dictated by 
the moſt evident reaſoning upon firſt Princi- 
ples, ought to bind our Conſciences more 
than thoſe which are but dubiouſly inferred, 
and that only from occaſional 5 
Incidents and Circumſtances: As for In- 
ſtance, I am certain that 7 ought to pray to 
Gad; my Conſcience is bound to this, be- 
cauſe there are moſt evident Commands for i it 
to be found in Scripture, as well as to be de- 
rived from Reaſon. I believe alſo that 7 
pray to God either by a uritten Form, or with- 
out one, becauſe neither Reaſon nor Revela- 
tion 3 requires either of theſe * 
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of Prayer at all Times, or forbids the other. 
I. cannot therefore bind my Conſcience to 
ractiſe the one ſo as utterly to renounce the 
other; but I would practiſe either of them as 
my Reaſon and other Circumſtances direct me. 
AGAIN, I believe that Chriſtians ought to 
remember the Death F Chriſt by the Symbols 
of Bread and Wine; and I believe the 
ought to be Paſtors in a chriſtian Church ſome 
way ordained or ſet apart to lead the Mor- 
ſhip and to bleſs and diſtribute theſe Elements; 
but the laſt of theſe Practices is not fo 
expreſsly directed, preſcribed and required 
in Scripture as the former; and therefore 
I feel my. Conſcience evidently bound 7o 
remember the Death of Chri/t with ſome So- 
ciety of Chriſtians or other, ſince it is a 
moſt plain Command, though their Me. 
thods of ordaining a Paſtor be very diffe- 
rent from other Men, or from my own 
Opinion; or whether the Perſon who di- 
ſtributes theſe Elements be only an occa- 
ſional or a ſettled Adminiſtrator; ſince none 
of theſe Things are plainly determined in 
Scripture. I muſt not omit or neglect an 
expreſs Command becauſe ſome unneceſſary 
Circumſtances are dubious. ' And I truſt I 
ſhall receive Approhation from the God of 
Nature and from Jeſus my judge at the 
laſt Day, if I have endeavoured in this 
manner to believe and practiſe every Thing 


in proportion to the 1 ** of Evidence 
Which 
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which God has given me about it, or which 
he has put me into a Capacity to ſeek and 
WO: an the Age and Nation wherein I 
ve. | 

Query, WHETHER the obſtinate Deifts 
and the Fatalis of Great Britain will find 
ſufficient Apology from this Principle? But 
J leave them to venture the awful Ex- 


periment. 
XXVI. We may obſerve theſe three 
Rules in judging of Probabilities which are to 
be determined by Reaſon, relating either to 
things 


1. 


or things to come. 
HAT, which agrees moſt with the 
Conſtitution of Nature carries the greateſt 
Probability in it, where no. other Circum- 
to. counterpoile it : As, if I 
let looſe a Greyhound within fight of a 
Hare upon a large Plain, there is great Pro- 
3 the Grey wrong mY ſeize her ; that 
a thouſand ows will fly away at the 
of a Hawk anong 4 * * r 1 
2. THAT which is 70 conformable to 
the conſtant Obſervations of Men, or to Ex- 
perements jr ly repeated, is moſt likely 
to be true : That a Winter will not pats 
away in England without ſome Froſt and 
Snow ; That if you deal out great Quantities 
ef Gas in bn the Moe there will be 
| drunk; That a large Aſſembly of 


many 
Men will be of different pinions in any 


doubtful Point; That a Thief will 4 
is 
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his eſcape out of Priſon if the Doors of it 
are unguarded at Midnight. | 
3- In Matters of Fact which are paſt of 
preſent, where neither Nature, nor Obſer- 
vation, nor Cuſtom gives us any ſufficient 
Information on either Side of the Queſtion, 
there we may deriye a Probability from the 
Atteftation of wiſe and boneſt Men by Word or 
Writing, or the concurring Witneſs of Multi- 
tudes who have ſeen and known what the 
relate, &c. This Te/t1mony in tpany Caſes wil 
ariſe to the Degree of moral Certainty. So 
| we believe that the Plant Tea grows in 
Ching ; and that the Emperor of the Turks 
lives at Conflaniinople ; that Fulius Cæſar con- 
quered France ; and that Jeſus our Saviour 
lived and died in Judea; that thouſands 
were converted to the chriſtian Faith in a 
Century after the Death of Cbriſt; and that 
the Books which contain the chriſtian Re- 
&gion are certain Hiſtories and Epiſtles which 
were written above a thouſand Years ago. 
There is an infinite Variety of ſuch Propoſi- 
tions which can admit of no reaſonable 
Doubt, though they are not Matters which 
are directly evident to our own Senſes gr 
our mere reaſoning Powers. 
XXVII. WHEN a Point bath been well 
examined, and our own Judgment {ſettled 
upon juſt Arguments in our maply Age, and 
after a large Survey of the Merits of the 
Cauſe, it wauld be e far us aluqs 
3 - nn 
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to continue fluttering in ſuſpenſe. We ought 
therefore to ſtand firm in ſuch well-eſtab- 
liſhed Principles, and not be tempted to 
change and alter for the fake of every Dif- 
ficulty, or every occaſional Objection. We 
are not to be carried about with every flying 
Doctrine, hike Children, toſſed to and fro, and 
wavering with every Wind. It is a good Thing 
to have the Heart eſtabliſbed with Grace, not 
with Meats ; that is, in the great Doctrines 
of the Goſpel of Grace, and in Jeſus Chrift 
who is the ſame 1? feerday, to Day and for 
ever; but it is not ſo neceſſary in the more 
minute Matters of Religion, ſuch as Meats 
and Drinks, Forms and Cexemontes, which 
are of leſs Importance, and for which Scrip- 
ture has not given ſuch expreſs Directions. 

This is the Advice of the great Apoſtle, 

Eph. iv. 14. Heb. xiii. 8, 9. 

In an, thoſe Truths which are the 
Springs of daily Practice ſhould be ſettled as 
ſoon as we can with the Exerciſe of our 
beſt Powers, after the State of Manhood : 
But thoſe T hings wherein we may poſſibly 
miſtake, ſhould never be ſo abſolutely and 
finally eſtabliſhed and determined as though 
we were infallible. If the Papiſts of Great 
Britain had indulged ſuch a reſolute Eſtab- 
liſhment and Aſſurance in the Days of King 
Henry the Eighth or Queen Bhizabeth, there 
never had been a Reformation : Nor would 
any Heathen * * converted even - 
ö 2 . cr 
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der the Miniſtry of St. Paul if their obſti- 


| nate Settlement in their Idolatries had kept 
; their Eyes ſhut againſt all further Light. 
| Yet this ſhould not hinder us from ſettling 


our molt important Principles of Faith and 
PraQtice, where Reaſon ſhines with its clear- 
eſt Evidence, and the Word of God plainly 
determines Truth and Duty, _ 
XXVIII. Bur let us remember alſo that 
though the Goſpel be an mfallible Revela- 
tion, we are but fall:ble Interpreters, when 
we determine the Senſe even of ſome im- 
rtant Propoſitions written there; and there- 
fore though we ſeem to be eſtabliſhed in the 
Belief of any particular Senſe of Scripture, 
and though there may be juſt Calls of Pro- 
vidence to profeſs and ſubſcribe it, yet there 
is no need that we ſhould reſolve or pro- 
miſe, ſubſcribe or ſwear never to change 
our Mind, ſince it is poſſible in the Nature 
and Courſe of Things we may meet with 
ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Objection, as 
may give us a quite different View of Things 
from what we once imagined, and may lay 
before us ſufficient Evidence of the con- 
trary. We may happen to find a fairer 
Light caſt over the ſame Scriptures, and ſee 
Reaſon to alter our Sentiments even in ſome 
Points of Moment. Sic ſentio, fic ſentiam, 
i. e. /o J believe, and fo I will believe, is the 
Priſon of the Soul for Life-time, and a Bar 
againſt all the Improvements of the Mind. 
1 To 
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To impoſe fuch a Profeſſion on other Men 
in Matters not abſolutely neceflaty and not 
abſolutely certain, is à criminal Uſurpation 
and Tyranny over Faith and Conſcience, 
and non de Power to require it but an 
infallible Dictator. | 
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CHA P. xIx. 
Of enquiring into Cauſes and Efetts. 


TOME Pieds are found but by their 
Cauſes, and ſome Cauſes by ther Ef- 
fects. Let us conſider both theſe. 

I WHEN we are enquiring into the 
Cauſes of any. particular Effect or Appear- 
4 either in the World of Nature or in 

the civi or moral Concerns of mo, we 
may follow this Method, 

1. Cons1DER what Effects or 
ances you have known of a 2 
ture, and what have been the certain gr 
real Cauſes of them; for le Effect, have 
generally like Cauſes, eſpeciall vo when they 
are found in the ſame fort of Subjets. 

2. Cans1DER what are the 1 92 
fible Cuuſes which my produce fuch an Ef- 
fect: And find out by ſome Circumſtances 
" How many of thoſe poſſible Cauſes or — 

dludled 


. 
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chuded in this particular Caſe: Thence pro- 
ceed by Degrees to he pra Car, till 
a more cloſe Attention and Inſpection ſhall 
exclude ſome of them alſo, and lead you 
gradually to the real and certain Cauſe, 

3. Cons1DtR what things preceeded ſuch 
an Event or Appearance, which might have 
any Influence upon it ; and though we can- 
not certainly determine the Cauſe of an 
Thing only from its going before the Ef. 
fect, yet among the many Forerunners we 


may probably light upon the true Cauſe 
further — 7 


and more particular Enquiry. 
4. Cos z DR whether e be ſaf- 


ficient to produce the Effect, or bebe! it 
does not require a Concurrence of ſeveral 
Cauſes ; and then endeayour as far as poſ- 
fible to ad); juſt che Degrees of Influooce tha 
each 'Cauſe might have in producing the 
Effect, and the proper Agency and Intereſt 
of each of them therein. 

So in Natural Phila/apty, if I would find 
what are the Principles -or Cauſes of that 
Senſation which we call. Heat when I ſtand 
near the Fire; here I ſhall find it is neceſ- 
ſary that there be an Agency of the Particles 
of Fire on my Fleſh, either mediately by 
themſelves, or at leaſt by the er le 
Air; there muſt be a Sort of 
Motion and Vellication impreſt upon my 
Nerves; there muſt be a Derivation of that 
n and there muſt be an 
X44 A 
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Attention of my Soul to this Motion: If 
either of theſe are wan ting the Senſation of 
Heat will not be produced. 

So in the moral World, if T enquire into 
RE Revolution of a State or Kingdom, per- 
haps I find it brought about by he Tyranny 
or Folly of a Prince, or by the Diſaffection 
of his own Subjects; and this Diſaffection 
and Oppoſition may ariſe' either upon the 
Account of Impoſitions in Religion, or In- 
juries relating to their civil Rights; or the 
Revolution may be effected by the Invaſion 
of a foreign Army, or by the Oppoſition 
of ſome Perſon at Home or Abroad that lays 
claim to the Government, &c. or a Hero 
who would guard the Liberties of the Peo- 
ple; or by many of theſe concurring toge- 
ther; then we muſt adjuſt the Influences of 
each as wiſely as we can and not aſcribe the 
whole Event to one of them alone. 
II. HEN «ve are enquiring into the 
Effefts of any particular oy or "Gao, we 
may follow this Method. 

I. Coxsipx diligently thi Nature if 
every Canſe apart, and obſerve what Effect 
every Part or Froperty * it ve tend to 
produce. 

2. Coxs IpER the dane united Meller 
in their ſeveral Natures, and Ways of Opera- 
tion; enquire how far the Powers or Pro- 
perties of one will hinder or promote the 
Effects of the other, and wiſely balance the 
Proportions of their Influence. 3. Con» 
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3. Cons1DER what the Subject is, in or 
upon which the Cauſe is to operate: For 
the ſame Cauſe on different Subjects will 
oftentimes produce different Effects, as the 
Sun which ſoftens Nax will harden Clay. 

4. Bs frequent and diligent in making all 
proper Experiments, in ſetting ſuch Cauſes 
at work whoſe Effects you deſire to know, 
and putting together in an orderly manner 
ſuch Things as are moſt likely to produce 
ſome uſeful Effects, according to the beſt 
Survey you can take of all the concurring 
Cauſes and Circumſtances. | 
F. OBSERFE carefully all the Events 
which happen either by an occaſional Con- 
currence of various Cauſes, or by the in- 
duſtrious Application of knowing Men: 
And when you ſee any happy Effect cer- 
tainly produced, and often repeated, treaſure 
it up together with the known Cauſes of it 
amongſt your Improvements. 

6. TAkE a juſt Survey of all the Cir- 
cumſtances which attend. the Operation of 
any Cauſe or Cauſes, whereby any ſpecial 
Effect is produced; and find out as far as 
poſſible how far any of thoſe Circumſtances 
had a Tendency either to obſtruct or pro- 
mote or change thoſe Operations, and con- 
ſequently how far the Effect might be in- 
fluenced by them. | 
- In this manner Phyficians practiſe and im- 
prove their Skill, They conſider the vari- 
10 ous 
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Attention of my Soul to this Motion: If 
either of theſe are wan ting the Senſation Q 
Heat will not be produced. 6 =» 
So in the moral World, if Fenguite' into 
the Revolution of a State or Kingdom, per- 
haps I find it brought about by the Tyranny 
or Folly of a Prince, or by the Diſaffection 
of his own Subjects; and this Diſaffection 
and Oppoſition may ariſe either upon the 
Account of Impoſitions in Religion, or In- 
Juries relating to their civil Rights; or the 
Revolution may be effected by the Invaſion 
of a foreign Army, or by the Oppoſition 
of ſome Perſon at Home or Abroad that lays 
claim to the Government, &c. or a Hero 
who would guard the Liberties of the Boo 
ple; or by many of theſe concurring to 
ther; then we muſt adjuſt the Influences of 
each as wiſely as we can and not aſcribe the 
whoie Event to one of them alone; - 
II. WHEN ve are enguiring into the 
Fffefts of any particular Gage or en we 
may follow f a M Method. 

1. Cons ip ER diligently the Nature's if 
every Canſe apart, and obſerve what Effect 
every Part or Property ＋ it wan tend to 
produce. 
2. Cons 1pER the Cater united gether 
in their ſeveral Natures, and Ways of Opera- 
tion ; enquire how far the — or Pro- 
of one will hinder or promote the 

Effects of the other, and wiſely balance the 


Proportions of their Influence, 3. Cons 


E # 
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3. Cons1DER what the Subject is, in or 
upon which the Cauſe is to operate: For 
the ſame Cauſe on different Subjects will 
oftentimes produce different Effects, as the 
Sun which ſoftens War will harden Clay. 

J. Bs frequent and diligent in making all 
proper Experiments, in ſetting ſuch Cauſes 
at work whoſe Effects you deſire to know, 
and putting together in an orderly manner 
ſuch Things as are moſt likely to produce 
ſome uſeful Effects, according to the beſt 
Survey you can take of all the concurring 
Cauſes and Circumſtances. | 

5. OBSERVE carefully all the Events 
which happen either by an occaſional Con- 
currence of various Cauſes, or by the in- 
duſtrious Application of knowing Men: 
And when you ſee any happy Effect cer- 
tainly produced, and often repeated, treaſure 
it up together with the known Cauſes of it 
amongſt your Improvements. 

6. TAkx a juſt Survey of all the Cir- 
cumſtances which attend. the Operation of 
any Cauſe or Cauſes, whereby any ſpecial 
Effect is produced; and find out as far as 
poſſible how far any of thoſe Circumſtances 
had a Tendency either to obſtruct or pro- 
mote or change thoſe Operations, and con- 
ſequently how far the Effect might be in- 
fluenced by them. | 
- In this manner Phyficians practiſe and im- 
prove their Skill, They conſider the vari- 
15 © ous 
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ous known Effects of particular Herbs or 
Drugs, they meditate what will be the 
Effect of their tian, and whether the 
Virtues of the one will exalt or diminiſh the 
Force of the other, or correct any of its 
nocent Qualities. Then they obſerve the 
native Conſtitution, and the preſent Tem- 
per or Circumſtances of the Patient, and 
what is rn 
Medicine on ſuch a Patient. And in all un- 
common Caſes they make wiſe and cautious 
iments, and nicely obſerve the Effects 
of particular compound Medicines on dif- 
ferent Conſtitutions, and in different Diſeaſes, 
0 by theſe Treaturies of jaſt Obſervations 
w up to an hononrable of 

Skill ＋ the 24 of Healing. Wr 
223 the heaps tha Doctrine: 
Re the Precepts, the Promiſes, and 
Na > the Word of God, 100 what 
are the natural Effects of them upon the 
. 1 fcb what is the natural 
endency of Juch a Virtue, or fuch a Vice ; he 
is well apprized that the 7 of 
ſome of theſe Things may convince the Un- 
derſtanding, Tome may terrify the Conſci- 
ence, ſome may e and 
ſome encourage che cf md ; he 
obſerves the Temper of his Hearers, or of 
particular Perſon that converſes with 


any 
him about I. 2 and he 5 what 
will be the Effekts of each N tio 


ON 
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on ſuch Perſons; he reviews and recol- 
lets what have bed tho 1 — 
ſpecial Parts and M his Mini 3 
and by a careful Survey of all theſe he at» 
tains greater Degrees of Skill in his ſacred 
Imployment. 
Note, In all theſe Caſes we muſt di- 
ſtinguiſh thoſe Cauſes and Effects which art 
naturally and neteſſarily conneFted with each 
other from thoſe which have only an Arci- 
dental or contingent Commł tm. Even in thoſt 
Cauſes Whete the Effect is but contingent, we 
may ſornetitnes arrive at a vety high De- 
pree of Probability; OED 
ch a Certainty as where the Cauſes operate 
fo Moe — „ and the 
ffects neceſſarily follow the Operation. " 


ger more on this Subject, Topic, Part 
5 7. Of the Principles um Rules 
1 J 0. 4 A FT k g 
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> CHAP xx. 


Of the Sciences, and their Uſe in 
particular Profeſſions. 


I. HE beft Way to learn any Science, 

is to begin with a regular Syſtem, 
or a ſhort and plain Scheme of that Science, 
well drawn up into a narrow Compaſs, o- 


mitting the deeper and more abſtruſe Parts 


of it, and that alſo under the Conduct and 
Inſtruction of ſome ſkilful Teacher. Syſ- 
tems are neceſſary to give an entire and 
comprehenſive View of the ſeveral Parts of 
any Science, which may have a mutual In- 
fluence toward the Explication or Proof of 


each other : Whereas if a Man deals al- 


ways and only in Eſſays and Diſcourſes on 


icular Parts of a Science, he will never 
obtain a diſtin and juſt Idea of the whole, 
and may perhaps omit ſome important Part 
of it after ſeven Years reading of ſuch oc- 
caſional Diſcourſes. 

For this Reaſon young Students ſhould 
apply themſelyes to their Syſtems much more 
than Pamphlets, That Man is never ſo fit 
to judge of particular Subjects relating to any 


Science, who has never taken a Survey of 


the zwhole. e. 
'T'is 


— 
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Tis the Remark of an ingenious Writer, 
ſhould a barbarous Indian, who had never 
ſeen a Palace or a Ship, view their ſeparate 
and disjointed Parts, and obſerve the Pillars, 
Doors, Windows, Cornices and Turrets of 
the one, or the Prow and Stern, the Ribs and 
Maſts, the Ropes and Shrowds, the Sails and 
Tackle of the other, he would be able to 
form but a very lame and dark Idea of either 
of thoſe excellent and uſeful Inventions. In 
like manner, thoſe who contemplate only 
the Fragments or Pieces broken off from 
any Science, diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
Diſcourſes, and do not diſcern their Rela- 
tion to each other, and how they may be 
adapted, and by their Union procure the de- 
lightful Symmetry of a regular Scheme, can 
never ſurvey an entire Body of Truth, but 
muſt always view it as deformed and diſ- 
member'd ; while their Ideas, which muſt 
be ever indiſtinct and often repugnant, will 
lie in the Brain unſorted, and thrown 
ther without Order or Coherence : Such is 
the Knowledge of thoſe Men who live upon 
the Scraps of the Sciences. 2 
A youth of Genius and lively Imagina- 
tion, of an active and forward Spirit, may 
form within himſelf ſome alluring Scenes 
and pleaſing Schemes in the Beginning of a 
Science, which are utterly inconſiſtent with 
ſome of the neceſſary and ſubſtantial Parts 


of it which appear in the Middle or ke 
; End, 
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End. And if he never read and pafs through 
the whole, he takes up and is ſatisfy d with 
His own haſty pleaſing Schemes, and trea- 
ſures theſe Errors up amongſt his falid Ac- 
; whereas his own Labour and 
Study fanher purſu'd would have ſhewn 
him his early Miſtakes, and cur'd him of his 
felt-flattering Delufions. 
Hewce it comes to paſs that we have 
ſo many Haſ-Scbolars now-a-days, and 
there is ſo much Confuſion and Inconſiſten- 
cy in the Notions and of ſome 
Perſons, becauſe they devote their Hours of 
Study entirely to ſhort Eſays and Pampblets, 
and caſt Contempt upon Syſtems under a 
Pretence of Politeneſs; whereas the 
ue Reaſon of this Contempt of ſyſtema- 
r 


II. . we are grown well acquainted 
with a ſbort Syſtem or of a Science 
which is written in the plaineſt and moſt 
fimple Manner, "tis then proper to read a 
larger regular Treatiſe on that Subjef?, if 
we deſign a compleat Knowledge and Culti- 
vation of it: And either while we are read- 
8 Syſtem, or after we have donc 

[ I Dsſcourſes and 100 ays upon 

pantheon 2 that Sci- 
1 the greateſt Profit: 

— Bays we may often find very 

— TEES —— 
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of what theſe Compends, or even the larger 
Syſtems may have taught us, mingled with 
fome Miſtakes. 
AnD theſe Corrections or I 
ſhould be as Remarks adjoined by way of Note 
or Commentary in their preper Places, and 
faperadded to the regular Treatiſe we have 
read. Then a ſtudious and judicious Re- 
view of the whole will give us a tolerable 
Acquaintance with that Science. 
III. 71S a great 5 
4 Tutor, or ſuch Friends and ( 
Hand, who are able to inform us — 
the beſt Books written on any Science, or 
any ſpecial Part of it. For ae of ahi 
Advantape many a Man has waſted his Time 
in reading over perhaps ſome whole Volumes, 
and learnt little more by it than to know 
that thoſe Volumes were not worth his 
IV. As for the * 3 8 
any Fans 0 younger Years 
Life. The is then moſt' empty 
and unfurniſhed, and ready to receive new 
Ideas continually. We find that Children 
in two Years time after they are born, learn 
to their native Tongue. 
V. THE more abſtratted Sciences, which 
more upon the Unde and 
Judgment, and which deal much in abſtrac- 
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Politics, or the Depths and Difficulties of 
Grammar and Criticiſm. Yet it muſt be 
confeſs d the firſt Rudiments of Grammar are 
neceſſary, or at leſt very convenient to be 
known when a Youth learns a new Lan- 
guage ; and ſome general eaſy Principles and 
Rules of. Motality and Divinity are needful 
in order to teach a Child his Duty to God 
and Man; but to enter far into abſtracted 
Reaſonings on theſe Subjects is beyond the 
Capacity of Children. 

VI. Turxr are ſeveral of the Sciences 
that will more agreeably imploy our younger 
Tears, and the general Parts of them may 
be eaſily taken in by Boys. The firſt Prin- 
ciples and eaſier Practices of Arithmetick, 
Geometry, Plain Trigonometry, Meaſuring 
Heights, Depths, Lengths, Diſtances, &c. 
the Rudiments of Geograpby and Aftrono- 
my, together with ſomething of Mechanicks, 
may be eaſily conveyed into the Minds of 
acute young Perſons from nine or ten Years 
old and upward. Theſe Studies may be en- 
tertaining and uſeful to young Ladies as well 
to Gentlemen, and to all thoſe who are bred 
up to the learned Profeſſions. The Fair 

Oy intermingle theſe with the Opera- 
the <4 and the Knowledge of 


Domeſtick Life. Boys may be taught to 


in them with their Rudiments of Grammar 
and their Labour in the Languages. And 
even thoſe who never learn any Language 

: Ws but 
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but their Mother- Tongue may be taught 

theſe Sciences with laſting Benefit in early 
ays. | 

Tur this may be done with Eaſe and 

Advantage take theſe three Reaſons. 

(..) Br Aus they depend ſo much upon 

Schemes and Numbers, Images, Lines and 

Figures, and ſenſible Things, that the Ima- 

gination or Fancy will greatly affiſt the 


Underſtanding, and render the Knowledge 


of them much more ealy.  _ 

. (2.) Tu ESE Studies are fo pleaſant 
that they will make the dry Labour of 
learning Words, Phraſes and Languages more 
_ tolerable to Boys in a Latin School by this 
moſt agreeable Mixture. The Employment 
of Youth in theſe Studies will tempt them 
to neglect many of the fooliſh Plays of 
Childhood, and they will find ſweeter En- 
tertainment for themſelves and their leiſure 
Hours by a Cultivation of theſe pretty 
Pieces of alluring Knowledge. 


(3.) Tux Knowledge of theſe Parts of 


Science are both eaſy and worthy to be re- 
tain'd in Memory by all Children when they 
come to manly Years, for they are uſeful 


through all the Parts of human Life: They 
tend to enlarge the Underſtanding early, and 


to give a various Acquaintance with uſeful 
Subjects betimes. And ſurely tis beſt as far 
as poſſible to train up Children in the Know- 
ledge of thoſe Things which they ſhould 

Y never 
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vey ſtronger and juſtet Ideas of them to the 
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never forget, rather then to let them waſte 


Vears of Life in Trifles or in hard Words 
which are not worth remembering. 
Ap here by the Way I cannot but won- 


der that any Author in our Age ſhould have 
attempted to teach any of the exploded 
*Phyfics of Deſcartes, or the nobler Inventions 
of Sir Jaac Newton, in his Hypotheſis of the 


heavenly Bodies and their Motions, in his 
Doctrine of Light and Colours, and other 
Parts of his Phyftology, or to inſtruct Chil- 
dren in the Knowledge of the Theory of 
the Heavens, Earth and Planets, withou! 
any Figures or Diagrams. Is it poſſible to 

give a Boy ora young Lady the clear, di- 
Nin and proper Apprehenſions of theſe 
Things or Lines and Figures to de- 
fcribe them ? Does not their Underſtanding 
want the Aid of Fancy and Images to con- 


inmoſt Soul? Or do they imagine that 
Youth can penetrate into all theſe Beauties 
and Artifices of Nature without thoſe Hel 
which Perſons of maturer Age find - 
ry for that Purpoſe? I would not willingly 
name the Books, becauſe fome of the Wri- 
ters are ſaid to be Gentlemen of excellent 
Acquirements. | 
VII. Ar rER we have firſt 183 and 
gone through any of thoſe Arts or Sciences 
which are to be explain'd by Diagrams, 
Figures and Schemes, ſuch as Geometry, 
| PP. 
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Geography, Aftronomy, Opticks, Mechanicks, 
&c. we may beſt preſerve them in Memo- 
mory by having thoſe Schemes and Figures 
in large Sheets of Paper hanging always be- 
fare the Eye in Cloſets, Parlours, Halls, 
Chambers, Entries, Stair- Caſes, &c. Thus 
the learned Images will be perpetually im- 
reſt on the Brain, and will keep the Learn» 
ing that depends upon them alive and freſh 
in the Mind through the growing Years of 
Life: The mere Diagrams and Fi will 
ever recal to our Thoughts thoſe Theo- 
rems, Problems and Corollaries which have 
been demonſtrated by them. 
IT is an incredible deal of Geography 
may be learnt this Way by the two Ter 
reſtrial Hemiſpheres, and by particular 
Maps and Charts of the Coaſts and Countries 
of the Earth happiry diſpos d round about 
us. Thus we may learn alſo the Cunſtella- 
tions by juſt Projeftions of the Celeſtial 
Sphere, hung up in the ſame Manner. 
And I muſt confeſs for the Bulk of the 
Learners of Afronomy, I like that Projection 
of the Stars beſt, which includes in it all 
the Stars in our Horizon, and therefore it 
reaches to the 384 Degree of Southern 
Latitude, though its Centre is the North 
Pole. This gives us a better View of the 
heavenly Bodies as they appear every Night 
to us, and it may be made uſe of with a 
little Inſtruction, and with Eaſe, to ſerve for 
1 Y 2 a 
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a Nocturnal, and ſhew the true Hour of 
the Night. 

Bur remember that if there be any co- 
louring upon theſe Maps or Projections, it 
ſhould be laid on ſo thin as not to ob- 
ſcure or conceal any Part of the Lines, Fi- 
gures or Letters: Whereas moſt times they 
are daubed ſo thick with gay and glaring 
Colours, and hung up ſo high above the 
Reach of the Eye that ſhould ſurvey and 
read them, as though their only Deſign 
were to make a gaudy Show upon the 
Wall, and they hung there merely to co- 
ver the naked Plaiſter or Wainſcot. 

Tnosk Sciences which may be drawn 
out into Tables may alſo be thus hung up 
and diſpos d in proper Places, ſuch as, 
brief Abſtrafts of Hiſtory, Chronology, &c. 
and indeed the Schemes of any of the Arts 
or Sciences may be analyſed in a Sort of 
Skeleton, and repreſented upon Tables, with 
the various Dependencies and Connections 
of their ſeveral Parts and Subjects that be- 
long to them. Mr. Solomon Lowe has happi- 
ly thrown the Grammar of ſeveral Languages 
into ſuch Tables ; and a frequent Review of 
theſe Ahſtracis and Epitomes would tend 
much to imprint them on the Brain, when 
they. have been once well learned ; this 
would keep thoſe learned Traces always 
open, and aſſiſt the Weakneſs of a labouring 
Memory. In this manner may a Scheme 


of 
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of the Scripture Hiſtory be drawn out, and 
uate thoſe Ideas in the Mind with 
which our daily reading furniſhes us. 
VIII. Every Man who pretends to the 
Character of a Scholar ſhould attain ſome 
general and ſuperficial Idea of moſt or all the 
Sciences: For there is a certain Connexion 
among the various Parts of human Know- 
ledge, fo that ſome Notions borrow'd from 
any one Science may afliſt our Acquaintance 
with any other, either by way of Explica- 
tion, Ilutration or Proof : Tho' there are 
ſome Sciences conjoin'd by a much nearer 
Aftinity than others. 

IX. LET thoſe Parts of every Science be 
chiefly ſtudied at firſt, and review'd after- 
ward, which have a more direct Tendency to 
aſſiſt our proper ' Profeſſion, as Men, or our 
general Profeſſion as Cbriſtians, always ob- 
ſerving what we ourſelves have found moſt 
neceſſary and uſeful to us in the Courſe of 
our Lives. Age and Experience will teach 
us to judge which of the Sciences, and which 
Parts of them, have been of greateſt Uſe 
and are moſt valuable; but in younger 
Years of Life we are not ſufficient Judges 
of this Matter, and therefore ſhould ſeek 
Advice frorn others who are elder. 

X. THERE are three learned Profeſſions 
among us, v2. Divinity, Law and Medi- 
cine. Tho' every Man who pretends to bea 
Scholar or a Gentleman ſhould fo far ac- 


13 quaint 
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quaint himſelf with a ſuperficial Scheme of 
all the Sciences, as not to ſtand amaz'd like 
a mere 8 at the Mention of the com · 
mon Subjects that belong to them; yet there 
is no Neceſſity for every Man of 
to enter into their Difficulties and deep Re- 
ceſſes, nor to climb the Heights to which 
ſome others have arriv'd. The Knowledge 
of them in a proper Meaſure may be hap- 
pily uſeful to every Profeſſion, not only be- 
cauſe all Arts and Sciences have a Sort of 
Communion and Connexion with each 
other, but tis an angelic Pleaſure to grow 
in Knowledge, it is a Matter of Honour and 
Eſteem, and renders a Man more gr re 
and acceptable in every Company. 

Bu r let us ſurvey ſeveral of d m 
particularly, with regard to the Learned 
Profeſſions: And firſt of the Mathematicks. 

XI. Tno' I have fo often commended 
mathematical Studies, and particularly the 
Speculations of Arithmetick and Geometry, 
as a Means to fix a wavering Mind, to be- 
get an Habit of Attention, and to improve 
the Faculty of Reaſon ; yet I would by no 
means be underſtood to recommend to all 
a Purſuit of theſe Sciences, to thoſe exten- 
five Lengths to which the Moderns have ad- 
vanced them. This is neither neceſſary nor 
r for any Students, but thoſe few who 
ſhall make theſe Studies their chief Pro- 
feſſion and Buſineſs of Life, or thoſe Gentle- : 


men 
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men whoſe Capacities and Turn of Mind are 
ſuited to theſe Studies, and have all manner 
of Advantage to improve in them. 

Tu x general Principles of Arithmetick, 
Algebra, Geometry and Trigonometry, of Geo- 
grapby, of modern Aſtronomy, Mechanicks, 
Staticks and Opticks, have their valuable and 
excellent Uſes, not only for the Exerciſe 
and Improvement of the Faculties of the 
Mind, but the Subjects themſelves are very 
well worth our Knowledge in a moderate 
Degree, and are often made of admirable 
Service in human Life. So much of theſe 
Subjects as Dr. Wells has given us in his 
three Volumes, entitled young Gentle- 

man's Mathematicks is richly ſufficient for 
the greateſt Part of Scholars or Gentlemen ; 
though perhaps there may be ſome ſingle 
Treatiſes, at leaſt on ſome of theſe Sub- 
jects, Which may be better written and 
more uſeful to be peruſed than thoſe of 
that learned Author. 

Bu r a Penetration into the abſtruſe Dif- 
ficulties and Depths of modern Algebra and 
Fluxions, the various Methods of Quadra- 
tures, the Menſuration of all manner of 
Curves, and their mutual Transformation, 
and twenty other Things that ſome modern 
Mathematicians deal in, are not worth the 
Labour of thoſe who deſign either of the 
three learned Profeſſions, Divinity, Law or 
Phyfick, as the Buſineſs of Life, This is 
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the Sentence of a conſiderable Man, viz. 
Dr. George Cheyne, who was a very good 
Proficient and Writer on theſe Subjects: 
He affirms that they are but barren and airy 
Studies for a Man entirely to live upon, and 
that for a Man to indulge and riot in theſe 
exquiſitively bewitching Contemplations is 


only proper for publick Profeſſors, or for 


Gentlemen of Eſtates, who have a ſtrong 
Propenſity this Way, and a Genius fit to 
cultivate them. 

Bu r, fays he, to own a great but greiv- 
ous Truth, though they may quicken and 
ſharpen the Invention, ſtrengthen and ex- 
tend the Imagination, improve and refine the 
reaſoning Faculty, and are of uſe both in 
the neceſſary and the luxurious Refinement of 
mechanical Arts; yet having no Tendency to 
rectify the Will, to ſweeten the Temper, 
or mend the Heart, they often leave a 
Stiffneſs, a Poſitiveneſs and Sufficiency on 


weak Minds, which is much more perni- 


cious to Society, and to the Intereſts of 
the great End of our Being, than all their 
Advantages can recompenſe. He adds fur- 
ther concerning the launching into the Depth 
of theſe Studies, that they are apt to beget 
a ſecret and refin'd Pride, and over-weening 
and over-bearing Vanity, the moſt oppoſite 
Temper to the true Spirit of the Goſpel. 
This tempts them to preſume on a Kind 


of, C Omniſclence in reſpect to their Fellaw- 
Creatures, 
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Creatures, who have not riſen to . Ele- 
vation; nor are they fit to be truſted in the 
Hands of any but thoſe who have acquir d 
a humble Heart, a lowly Spirit, and a ſober 
and teachable Temper. See Dr. Cheyne's 
Preface to his Eſſay on Health and long Life. 
XII. Sou of the practical Parts of Geo- 
metry, Aſtronomy, Dialling Opticks, Sta- 
ticks, Mechanicks, &c. may be agreeable 
Entertainments and Amuſements to Students 
in every Profeſſion at leiſure Hours, if they 
enjoy ſuch Circumſtances of Life as to fur- 
nith them with Conveniences for this Sort of 
Improvement: But let them take great Care 
leſt they entreneh upon more neceſſary Em- 
ployments, and ſo fall under the Charge and 
Cenſure of waſted Time. 

YeT I cannot help making this Obſerva- 
tion, that where — or indeed any 
young Gentlemen, have in their early Vears 
made themſelves Maſters of a Variety of 
elegant Problems in the Mathematic Circle 
of Knowledge, and gain'd. the moſt eafy, 
_ neat and entertaining Experiments in natu- 
ral Philoſophy, with ſome ſhort and agree- 
able Speculations or Practices in any other 7 
the Arts or Sciences, they have hereby laid 
a Foundation for the Eſteem and Love of 
Mankind among thoſe with whom they con- 
verſe, in higher or lower. Ranks of Life ; 
they have been often guarded by this Means 


from the Tem ptation of nocent Pleaſures, 
and 
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and have ſecured both their own Hours 
and the Hours of their Companions from 
running to waſte in Santering and Trifles, 
and from a thouſand Impertinences in filly 
Dialogues. Gaming and Drinking, and many 
criminal and fooliſh Scenes of alk and Ac- 


preven 

and improving Elegancies of Knowledge, 
XIII. H1sTory is a neceſſary Study in 
the fupreme Place for Gentlemen who deal 
in Politicks. The Government of Nations, 
and diſtreſsful and deſolating Events which 
have in all Ages attended the Miſtakes of Po- 
liticians, ſhould be ever preſent on their Minds 
to warn them to avoid the like Conduct. 
Geography and Chronology, which preciſely in- 
form us of the Place and Time where ſuch 
Tranſactions or Events happened, are the 
Eyes of Hiſtory, and of abſolute Neceſſity 
in fome Meaſure to attend it. 

BuT Hz/tory, ſo far as relates to the Af- 
fairs of the Bible, is as neceſſary to Divines 
as to Gentlemen of any Profeſſion. It helps 
us to reconcile many Difficulties in Scrip- 
ture, and demonſtrates a divine Providence. 
Dr. Prideaux's Connexion of the Old and. 
New Teſtament is an excellent Treatiſc of 
this Kind. | 

XIV. Amons the inaller Hiſtories, Bio- 
graphy, or the Memoirs of the Lives of great 
and good Men, has a high Rank in my 


Eſteem as En of the Peruſal of every. 
Perſon 
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Perſon who devotes himſelf to the Study of 
Divinity. Therein we frequently find our 
Holy Religion reduced to Practice, and many 
Parts of Chriſtianity ſhining with a tranſcen- 
dent and exemplary Light. We learn there 
how deeply ſenſible great and good Men have 
been of the Ruins of human Nature by the 
firſt Apoſtacy from God, and how they have 
toil'd and labour'd and turn'd themſelves 
on all Sides, to ſeek a Recovery in vain, 
till they have found the Goſpel of Chriſt an 
all- ſufficient Relief. We are there furniſh'd 
with effectual and unanſwerable Evidences 
that the Religion of Fefus, with all its Self- 
Virtues and Devotions, is a very prac- 
ticable Thing, ſince it has been carry'd to 
ſuch a Degree of Honour by ſome wiſe and 
holy Men. We have been there aſſured 
that the Pleaſures and Satisfactions of the 
Chriſtian Life, in its preſent Practice and its 
future Hopes, are not the mere Raptures of 
Fancy and Enthuſiaſm, when ſome of the 
ſtricteſt Profeſſors of Reaſon have added the 
danction of their Teſtimony. 

Ix ſhort, the Lives or Memoirs of Perſons 
of Piety well written, have been of infinite 
and unſpeakable Advantage to the Diſciples 
and Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, and have 
given us admirable Inſtances and Rules how 


to reſiſt every Temptation of a ſoothing or 

a frowning World, how to practiſe impor- 

tant and difficult Duties, how to love God 
above 
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above all and to love our Neighbours as our 
ſelves, to live by the Faith of the Son of 
God, and to die in the ſame Faith in ſure 
and certain Hope of a Reſurrection to eternal 
XV. REMEMBER that Logick and On- 
tology or Metaphyſicks are neceſſary Sciences, 
tho' they have been greatly abus'd by ſcho- 
laſtick Writers who have profeſs'd to teach 
them in former Ages. Not only all Students, 
whether they deſign the Profeſſion of Thes- 
, Law or Phyjick, but all Gentlemen ſhould 
at leaſt acquire a ſuperficial Knowledge of 
them. The Introduction of ſo many _ 
tleties, nice Diſtinctions and infignifican 
Terms without clear Ideas, has — a 
great Part of the Logic and Metaphyſicks 
of the Schools into juſt Contempt. Their 
Logic has appeared the mere Art of Wrang- 
ling, and their Metaphyjicks the Skill of ſplit- 
ting an Hair, of diſtinguiſhing without a 
Diflerence, and of putting long hard Names 
upon common Things, and ſometimes upon 
a confuſed Jumble of Things which have 
no clear Ideas belonging to them. 

Ir is certain that an unknown Heap of 
Trifles and Impertinences have been inter- 
mingled with theſe uſeful Parts of Learn- 
ing, upon which account many Perſons in 
this polite Age have made it a Part of their 
n to throw a Jeſt upon them; and 

to 
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to rally them well has been eſteemed a mor 
valuable Talent than to underſtand them. 
Bu r this is running into wide Extremes, 
nor ought theſe Parts of Science to be aban- 
doned by the Wiſe, becauſe ſome Writers of 
former Ages have play d the Fool with 
them. True Logic teaches us to uſe our 
Reaſon well, and brings a Light into the 
Underſtanding : True Metaphy/icks or Onto- 
logy, caſts a Light upon all the Objects of 
Thought and Meditation, by ranging every 
Being with all the abſolute and relative Per- 
fections and Properties, Modes and Atten- 
dants of it in proper Ranks or Claſſes, and 
thereby it diſcovers the various Relations of 
Things to each other, and what are their 
general or ſpecial Differences from each o- 
ther, wherein a great Part of human Know- 
ledge conſiſts. And by this means it greatly 
conduces to inſtruct us in Method, or the 
' Diſpoſition of every thing into its proper 
Rank and Claſs of Beings, Attributes or 
Actions. | 
XVI. Ir I were to ſay any Thing of na- 
tural Philoſophy, I would venture to lay 
down my Sentiments thus. 
I THINK it muſt needs be very uſeful 
to a Divine to underſtand ſomething of na- 
tural Science. The mere natural Hiſtory of 
Birds, Beaſts, and Fiſhes, of Inſects, Trees 
and Plants, as well as of Meteors, ſuch as 
Clouds, Thunders, Lightnings, Snow, Hail, 


Fol, 
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Froft, &c. in all their common or uncom- 
mon Appearances, may be of conſiderable 
uſe to one who ſtudies Divinity, to give 
him a wider and more delightful View of 
the Works of God, and to furniſh him 
with lively and happy Images and Meta- 
phors drawn from the Volume of Na- 
ture, to diſplay and repreſent the Things of 
God and Religion in the moſt beautiful 
and affecting Colours. 
Ap if the mere Hiſtory of theſe things 
be uſeful for this Purpoſe, ſurely it will be 
of further Advantage to be led into the 
Reaſons, Cauſes and Efects of theſe natural 
and Appearances, and to know the 

_ eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, Matter and 
Motion, whereby the Great God carries on 
his extenfive Works of Providence from the 
Creation to this Day, 
I conFEss the old Ariftotelean Scheme 
of this Science will teach us very little that 
is worth the knowing about theſe Matters: 
But the later Writers who have explained 
Nature and its Operations in a more ſenſible 
and geometrical er are well worth the 
moderate Study. of a Divine ; eſpecially 
thoſe who have followed the Principles of 
that Wonder of our Age and Nation, Sir 
Taac Newton. There is much Pleaſure and 
Entertainment as well as real Profit to be 
derived from thoſe admirable Improvements 
which have been advanced in natural 900 
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in late Years by the Aſſiſtance of ma- 
tical Learning, as well as from the 
Multitude of Experiments which have been 
made and are ftill making in natural Subjects. 
XVII. Tuts is a Science which indeed 
eminently bel to the Phyfician : He 
ought to know all the Parts of human Na- 
ture, what are the ſound and healthy Func- 
tions of an animal Body, and what are the 
Diſtempers and Dangers which attend it ; 
he ſhould alſo be furniſhed with a large 
of Plants and Minerals, and 
every which makes up the Materia 
Medica, or the Ingredients of which Me- 
dicines are made ; and many other Thi 
in natural Philoſophy are ſubſervient to his 
Profeſſion, as well as to the kindred Art of 
Surgery. - 
XVIII. QuesT1oNns about the Powers 
and Operations of Nature may alſo ſome- 
times come into the Lawyer's izance, 
eſpecially ſuch as relate to Aſſaults, Wounds, 
Murders, &c. I remember I have read a 
Trial of a Man for Murder by drowning, 
wherein the Judge on the Bench heard ſe- 
veral Arguments concerning the Lungs be- 
ing filled or not filled with Water, by In- 
ſpiration or Expiration, &c, to all which he 
profeſſed himſelf ſo much a Stranger, as 
did not do him any great Honour in Publick. 
XIX. Bur I think no Divine, who can 
obtain it, ſhould be utterly: deſtitute of this 
Know- 
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Knowledge. By the Aſſiſtance of this Study 
he will be better able to ſurvey the various 


Monuments of creating Wiſdom in the 
Heavens, the Earth and the Seas, with 


Wonder and Worſhip : And by the Uſe of 


a moderate Skill in this Science he may com- 
municate ſo much of the aſtoniſhing Works 
of God in the Formation and Government 
of this viſible World, and ſo far inſtruct 
many of his Hearers, as may aſſiſt the 
Transfuſion of the ſame Ideas into their 
Minds, and raiſe them to the fame delight- 
ful Exerciſes of Devotion. O Lord, how 
manifold are thy Works ? in Wiſdom haſt thou 
made them all ! They are ſought out by all that 
baue Pleaſure in them. 

Bes1DEs, it is worthy of the Notice of 
every Student in Theology, that he ought to 
have ſome Acquaintance with the Principles 
of Nature, that he may judge a little how 
far they will go; ſo that he may not be 
impoſed upon to take every ſtrange Appear- 


ance in Nature for a Miracle, that he 


may reaſon the clearer upon this Subject, 
that he may better confirm the Miracles of 
Moſes and of Chrift, nor yield up his Faith 
to any Pretences of Prodigy and Wonder, 
which are either the occaſional and uncom- 
mon Operations of the Elements, or the 
crafty Sleights of Men well-{killed in Phi- 
loſophy and mechanical Operations to de- 
lude the Simple. "Y 
XX, 
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XX. TAE Knowledge alſo of animal 
Nature and of the rational Soul in Man, 
and the mutual Influence of theſe two In- 
gredients of our Compoſition upon each 
other, is worthy the Study of a Divine. 
It is of great Importance to Perſons of this 
Character and Office to judge how far the 
animal Powers have Influence upon ſuch and 
ſuch particular A nces or Practices of 
Mankind; how far the Appetites or Paſ- 
fions of human Nature are owing to the 
Fleſh and Blood, or to the Mind ; how far 
they may be moderated, and how far they 
ought to be ſubdued; and what are the 
happieſt Methods of obtaining theſe Ends. 
By this Science alſo we may be the better in- 
formed, how far theſe Paſſions or Appetites 
are lawful, and how far they are criminal, 
by conſidering how far they are ſubject to 


| the Power of the Will, and how far they 


may be changed and corrected by our Watch- 
fulneſs, Care and Diligence. 

IT comes alſo very properly under the 
Cognizance of this Profeſſion to be able in 
ſome meaſure to determine Queſtions which 
may ariſe relating to real Ifþiration or Pro- 
phecy, to wild Enthufiaſm, to Fits of a cun- 
wvulfrve Kind, to Melancholy or Phrenzy, &c. 
and what Directions are proper to be given 
concerning any Appearances of this Nature. 

XXI. NexT to the Knowledge of na- 
tural Things, andAcquaintance with the - 
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man Nature and Conftitution, which is made 
up of Soul and Body, I think natural Re- 
ligion properly takes its Place. This confiſts 
of theſe two Parts, viz. (1.) The Specula- 
tive. or Contemplative, which is the Know- 
ledge of God in his various Perfections and in 
his RElations to his rational Creatures, fo far 
as may be known by the Light of Nature, 
which heretofore uſed to be called the 751 
Part of Metaphyficks. It includes alſo 


That which is Practical or Active, whic 1 


the Knowledge of the ſeveral Duties which 
ariſe from our Relation to God, and our 
Relation to our fellow Creatures, and our 
proper Conduct and Government of our 
ſelves ; this has been uſed to be called Ethics 
or moral Philoſophy. 
XXII. Tur est of theſe things 
is proper for all Men of r not only 
becauſe it teaches them to obtain juſter 
Views of the ſeveral Parts of revealed Re- 
ligion and of Chriſtianity which are built 
upon them, but becauſe every Branch of 
natural Religion and of moral Duty is con- 
tain'd and neceffarily imply'd in all the re- 
vealed Religions that ever God preſcribed to 
the World. We may well ſuſpect that 
Religion does not come from God which 
renounces any Part of natural Duty. 
l Mankind live under the 
ipenſation of the Patriarchs, or of Mofes, 


e Prophets, or of our Lord Fefus 10 
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ſtill we are bound to know the one true God) 
and to practiſe all that Adoration and Reve- 
rence, all that Love to him, that Faith in 
his Perfections, with that Obedience and Sub- 
miſſion to his Will, which natural Religion 
requires, We are ſtill bound to exerciſe that 
Jafice, Truth and Goodneſs towards our 
ſeighbours, that Reſtraint and Moderation 
of our own Appetites and Paſſions, and that 
regular Behaviour towards ourſelves and all 
our fellow Creatures around us, which moral 
Philoſophy teaches. There is no ſort of re- 
vealed Religion that will diſpenſe with theſe 
natural Obligations : And a happy Acquaint- 
ance with the ſeveral Appetites, Inclinations, 
and Paſſions of human Nature, and the 
beſt Methods to rule and reſtrain, to direct 
and govern them, are our conſtant Buſineſs, 
and ought to be our everlaſting Study. 
YzT I would lay down this Caution, 
viz. That fince Students are inſtructed 
in the Knowledee of the true God in 
their Lectures on Chriftiamty, and fince 
among the Cbriſtian Duties they are alſo 
taught all the moral Dictates of the Light 
of Nature, or a compleat Scheme of Erhics, 
there is no abſolute Neceſſity of learning theſe 
two Parts of natural Religion, as Amel 
Sciences, ſeparate and by themſelves: But 
ſtill it is of great Importance for a Tutor 
while he is reading to his Pupils theſe Parts 
of the Chriſtian * to give them * | 
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how far the Light of Nature or mere Rea- 
ſon will inſtruct us in theſe Doctrines and 
Duties, and how far we are obliged to Di- 
vine Revelation and Scripture, for clearing 
up and eſtabliſhing the firm Foundations 
of the one, for affording us ſuperior Motives 
and Powers to practiſe the other, for raiſing 
them to more exalted Degrees, and build- 
ing ſo glorious a Superſtructure upon them. 
XXIII. Tur Study of natural Religion, 
viz. the Knowledge of God and the Rules 
of Vertue and Piety, as far as they are 
diſcover'd by the Light of Nature, is needful 
indeed to prove the Truth of Divine Revela- 
tion or Scripture, in the moſt effectual Man- 
ner : But after the Divine Authority of 
Scripture 1s eſtabliſhed, that will be a very 
ſufficient Spring from whence the Bulk of 
Mankind may derive their Knowledge of 
Divinity or the Chriſtian Religion, in order 
to their own preſent Faith and Practice, 
and their future and eternal Happineſs, In 
this Senſe Theology is a Science neceſſary for 
every one that hopes for the Favour of God 
and the Felicity of another World; and 'ti3 
of infinitely more Importance than any of 
the Arts and Sciences which belong to the 
learned Profeſſions here on Earth. 

XXIV. PE RR ays it will be thought ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould fay ſomething concerning 
the Study of the Cuil Lau, or the Law ke 
Nature and Nations, 
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Ix we would ſpeak with great Juſtneſs 
and Propriety, the Civil Law ſignifies the 
liar Law of each State, Country or 
City: But what we now-a-days uſually 
mean by the Gi Law is a Body of Laws 
compoſed out of the beſt of the Roman and 
Grecian Laws, and which was in the main 
received and obſerved through all the Roman 
Dominions for above twelve hundred Years, 
The Romans took the firſt Grounds of this 
Law from what they call the twelve Tables 
which were Abridgements of the Laws of 
Solon at Athens, and of other Cities in Greece, 
famous for Knowledge and Wiſdom ; to 
which they added their own ancient Cu- 
ſtoms of the City of Rome, and the Laws 
which were made there, Theſe written Laws 
were ſubject to various Interpretations, 
whence Controverſies daily ariſing they were 
determined by the Judgment of the Learn- 
ed; and theſe Determinations were what 
they firſt called Fus Gvile. All this by 
rees grew to a vaſt number of Volumes; 
and therefore the Emperor Juſtinian com- 
manded his Chancellor Tribonian to reduce 
them to a perfect Body, and this is called 
the Body of the Civil Law. 
XXV. Bur that which is of moſt Im- 
portance for all learned Men to be ac- 
quainted with is the Law of Nature, or the 
Knowledge of Right andWrong amongMan- | 
kind, whether it be tranſacted between ſingle 
2 3 Perſons 
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Perſons or Communities, ſo far as common 
Reaſon and the Light of Nature dictate and 
direct. This is what Pufendorf calls the 
Law of Nature and Nations, n 
if you conſult Sect. 3 that 
moſt valuable Aiko be hes rite on that 
Subject; which is well worthy the Study 
of every Man of ay coo , particularly 


, OTE 
Country, though it muſt be adjudged chiefly 


according to the particular Statutes and Laws 
of that — yet — — 


the Nature of Duty ad Sin Rewar 


Puniſhment. 
XXVI. I mays 


— 
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call'd Philalggical; ſuch as Hiſtory, Languages, 

Grammar, Rbetorick, Poefy, and Criticiſm. 

A Acquaintance with ſome of the learn- 
ed Languages at leaſt, is neceſſary for all 
the three learned Profeſſions, 

XXVII. Taz Lawyers, who have the 
leaſt Need of foreign Tongues, ought to 

underſtand Latin. During many Ages paſt, 

very important Matters in the Law were- 
always written and managed in that Lan- 
ge by the Lawyers, as Preſcriptions in 

Medicine by the Phy/icians, and Citations of 

the Scriptures in Divinity were always made 

in Latin by the Divines. Prayers alſo were 
ordain'd to be faid publickly and privately 
in the Roman Tongue: Pater- Noſters and 

Ave-Marias were half the Devotion of thoſe 

Ages. Theſe cruel Impoſitions upon the Peo- 

ple would not ſuffer them to read in their 

own Mother-Tongue what was done, either 
to or for, their own Souls, their Badies, or 
their Eftates, I am ready to ſuſpect this 
was all owing to the Craft and Policy of 
the Pri and Church of Rome, which. 
endeavour d to aggrandize themſelves, and 
£xalt their own Profeſſion into a ſovereign 


Tyranny, and to make mere Slaves of the 


Laity among Mankind, by keeping them 
in utter Ignorance, Darkneſs and Depend- 
ance. And they were willing to compound 
the Matter with the Phy/ficians and the Lau- 
gers, and allow them a ſmall Share in this 

Sac! 44 
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Tyranny over the Populace, to maintain 
their own ſupreme Dominion over all. 

BuT we thank God the World is grown 
ſomething wiſer ; and of late Years the Bri- 
fiſh Parliament has been pleaſed to give 
Relief from that Bondage i in Matters relating 
to the Law alſo, as in the Age of the Re- 
formation we were deliver'd from faying our 
Prayers in Latin, from being bound to read 
the Word of God in a Tongue unknown to 
the People, and from living in an everlaſting 
Subjection to the Clergy in Matters of this 
Life and the Life to come. 

BuT to return. There are till ſo many 
Forms of Proceedings in Judicature, and 
Things called by Latin Names in the Pro- 
#eflion of the Law, and ſo many barbarous 
Words with Latin Terminations, that tis 
neceſſary Lowyers ſhould underſtand” this 
Language. Some Acquaintance alſo with 
the old French Tongue is needful for the 
fame Perſons and , Profeſſion, fince the 
Tenures of Littltm, which are a Sort of 
Bible to the Gentlemen of the long Robe, 
were written in that Language : And this 
Tongue has been interwoven in ſome Forms 
of the Engliſh Law, from the Days of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who came from Nor- 


mandy in France. 


XXVII. Phyficians ſhould be ava: in 
the Greek as well as in the Latin, becauſe 


their great Maſter Hippocrates wrote in that 
Tongue, 
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Tongue, and his Writings are ſtill of 
Value and Uſe. A Multitude of the — 
both of the Parts of the Body, of Diſea- 
ſes, and of Medicines are derived -from 
the Greek Language: And there are many 
excellent Books of Phyfc both in the theo- 
retical and practical Parts of it which are 
deliver'd to the World in the Romen Tongue, 
and of which that Profeſſion ſhould not 
be ignorant. | es 
XXIX. Sucn as intend the Study of 
Theology ſhould be well acquainted alſo with 
the Latin, becauſe it has been for many 
hundred Years the Language of the Schools 
of Learning: Their Diſputations are general- 
ly limited to. that Language, and many and 
excellent Books of Divinity muſt be intire- 
ly concealed from the Students unleſs they 
are acquainted with Latin Authors, 
Bur thoſe that defign the ſacred Pro- 
feſſion of Theology ſhould make it their La- 
bour of chief Importance to be very con- 
verſant with their Bibles, both in the old 
and new Teſtament : And this requires ſome 
Knowledge of thoſe original Languages, 
Greek and Hebrew, in which the Scriptures 
were written. All that will purſue. theſe 
Studies with Honour ſhould be able to-read 
the old Teſtament tolerably in the Hebrew - 
Tongue: At leaſt they ſhould be fo far ac- 
quainted with it as to find out the Senſe of 
a Text by the Help of a Dictionary. But 
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ſearce any Man ſhould be thought worthy 
the Name of a folid Divine or a ſſcilful 
Teacher of the Goſpel in theſe Days of 
Light and Liberty, has pretty 
Knowledge of the Greek, fince — 4 
— of the Cbriſlian 
derived from the New Teflament, which 
was firſt written in that Language. 

XXX. As for the Sriac and Arabic 
Tongues, if one Divine in thirty or in three 
Hundred travel far into theſe W 
is enough. A few learned Men in 
theſe Languages will make uffteient Re- 
marks upon them for the Service of the 
whole Chriftian World; which Remarks 
may ſometimes happen to be of Uſe to thoſe 
Dovenes which are with them 
in reading the Bible. But the Advantage of 
theſe T is not of ſo great Importance 


as it has been too often repreſented. My 
Reader will agree with me when he con- 


fiders that the chief Uſes of them are theſe. 
Tun Arabic is a ge which has 
ſome Kindred and to the Hebrew, 
ö — 
the Senſe of ſome uncommon and doubtful 
Hebrew Word, which is found but once or 
twice in the Bible, by its ſappoſed Affinity 
to the Arabre : Bat whatſoever 
may be made by ſome Kindred of a Hebrew 
Word to an Arabic Root, yet there i is no 


9 de gathered from it ; for even 
Wen 
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Words of the. ſame Language which are 
undoubtedly derived from the ſame Theme 
or Primitive will give us but very doubt - 
ful and ſorry Information concerning the 
true Senſe of kindred Words which ſpring 
from the fame Theme. 

Lr me give a plain Inſtance or two of 
this U . The Word Strages ſigni- 


fies Slaughter ; Stratum is Latin for a Bed; 


Stramen is Straw; and Stra is a 
Quilt or Coverlid : They are all drawn and 
derived from Sterno, which ſignifies to th 
down, to kill, or to ſpread abroad. Let the 
Criticks tell me what certain Senſe 
could put upon either of theſe four Words 
by their mere Cognation with each other, 
| or their Derivation from one common Verb. | 
who could tell me „ „ 1 
Idea of the Word 
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As for the Syriac Language, it is granted 
there may be ſome ſmall Advantage drawn 
from the Knowledge of it, becauſe there is 
a very ancient Tranſlation of the New Teſ- 
tament into that Tongue: And perhaps this 
may ſometimes give a proper and appoſite 
Meaning to a difficult and doubtful Text, 
_ and offer a fair Hint for recovering the true 
Meaning of the Scripture from the perverſe 
Glofles of other Writers. But there are ſe- 
veral Commentators and Lexicograpbers who 
have been acquainted with the Syriac Lan- 
guage, and have given us the chief of theſe 
Hints in their Writings on Scripture. | 
Ap after all, ſince none of theſe 
Aſſiſtances can yield us a ſufficient Proof of a 
true Interpretation, and give us the certain 
Senſe of a Text, who would be perſuaded to 
waſte any great Number of his better Hours. 
in ſuch dry Studies, and in Labours of fo 
little Profit? 14 
XXXI. Tux Chaldean Language indeed 


z much nearer to the Hebrew, and it is pro- 


for a Divine to have ſome Acquaintance 
with it, becauſe there are ſeveral Verſes or 
Chapters of Ezra and Daniel which are 
written in that Language; and the old 
Fewſh T, ou orCommentaries, which are 

written in the Chaldean Tongue, may ſome- 
times happen to caſt a little Light upon a 
doubtful Scripture of the Old Teſtament. 
Bor it muſt ſtill be own'd that the 
Knowledge of theſe Eaſtern Tongues does 
. | not 
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not deſerve to be magnify d to ſuch a Degree 
as ſome of the Proficients in them have in- 
indulged, wherein they have carried Mat- 
ters beyond all Reaſon and Juſtice, ſince 
ſcarce any of the moſt important Subjects 
of the Goſpel of Chrift and the Way of 
Salvation can gain any Advantage from them, 

XXXII. Tye Art of Grammar comes 
now to be mentioned, It is a diſtin Thing 
from the mere Knowledge of the Languages; 
for all Mankind are taught from their In- 
fancy to ſpeak their Mother-Tongue, by a 
natural Imitation of their Mothers and Nur- 
ſes, and thoſe who are round about them, 
without any Knowledge of the Art of 
Grammar, and the various Obſervations and 
Rules that relate to it. Grammar indeed 
is nothing elſe but Rules and Obſervations 
drawn from the common Speech of Man- 
kind in their ſeveral Languages; and it 
teaches us to ſpeak and pronounce, to ſpell 
and write with Propriety and Exactneſs, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of thoſe in every Na- 
tion who are or were ſuppoſed to ſpeak and 
write their own Language beſt, Now it is 
a Shame for a Man to pretend to Science and 
Study in any of the three learned Profeſſions, 
who is not in ſome Meaſure acquainted with 
the Propriety of thoſe Languages with which 
he ought to be converſant in his daily Stu- 
dies, and more eſpecially in ſuch as he may 
ſometimes be call'd to write as well as read. 
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XXXIII. NexrT to Grammar, we pro- 
ceed to conſider Rhetorich. | 
Now Rbetorick in general is the Art of 
per ſinading, which may be diſtinguiſhed into 
theſe three Parts; viz. (1.) Conveying the 
Senſe of the Speaker to the Underſtanding 
of the Hearers in the cleareſt and moſt in- 
telligible Manner by the plaineſt Expreſ- 
ya gan” the moſt lively Er ſtriking Ky of 
prefentations of it, ſo that the Mind may 
be thoroughly convinced of the Thin 
propoſed. (2.) Perſwading the Will ef- 
fectually to chuſe or refuſe the Thing ſug- 
zeſted and repreſented. (3.) Raiſing the 
aſſions in the moſt vivid and forcible Man- 
ner, ſo as to ſet all the Soul and every Power 
of Nature at work, to purſue or avoid the 
Thing in Debate. | 
To attain this End there is not only a 
great deal of Art neceſſary in the Repreſen- 
tation of Matters to the Auditory, but alſo 
in the Diſpoſition or Method of introduc- 
ing theſe particular Repreſentations, together 
with the Reaſons which might convince, and 
the various Motives which might perſuade 
and prevail upon the Hearers. There are 
certain Seaſons wherein a violent Torrent of 
Oration in a diſguiſed and concealed Me- 
thod, may be more effectual than all the 
nice Forms of Logic and Reaſoning, The 
Figures of Interrogation and Exclomation 
have ſometimes a large Place and happy Ef- 
fect in this Sort of Diſcour ny 
0 
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of ſhould be wanting here where 
the Speaker has Art enough happily to in- 
troduce it. 

 Turxt are many Remarks and Rules laid 
down bythe Teachers of this Art to improve 
a young Genius into thoſe glorious Talents 

e Tully and Demoſthenes acquired that 
amazing Influence and Succeſs in their own 
Age and Nation, and that immortal Fame 
thro' Oy and Aga. And it is with 
great Advantage theſe Rules may be peruſed 
and learned. But a happy Genius a lively 
Imagination, and warm Paffions, er 
with a due Degree of Knowledge and Skill 


in the Subject to be debated, and a 
tual Peruſal of the Writings of the bell Ora- 


tors and hearing the beſt Speakers, will do 


more to make an Orator than all the Rules 


of Art in the World, without theſe na- 
tural Talents and this careful Imitation of the 
moſt a and happieſt Orators. 
XXXIV. Now you will prefently ſup- 
poſe that Pleaders at the Bar have great Need 
of this Art of Rheforick; but it has been a 
juſt Doubt whether pleading in our Britiſb 
Courts of Juſtice, before a ſkilful Judge, 


ſhould admit of any other Aid from Rhe- 


forick, than that which teaches to open a 
Cauſe clearly, and ſpread it in the moſt per- 
ſpicuous, compleat and impartial Manner 
before the Eyes of him that judges: For 
impartial Juſtice being the Thing which is 
ſought, there ſhould be no Artifices uſed, 

no 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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no Eloquence or Powers of Language em- 
ploy'd to perſwade the Will or work upon 
the Paſſions, leſt the deciſive Sentence 
of the Judge ſhould be biaſs d or warped in- 
to Injuſtice. For this Reaſon Mr. Locke 
would baniſh all Pagers in the Law for 
Fees, out of his Government of Carolina, in. 
his Poſthumous Works, though perhaps that 
great Man might poſſibly be too ſevere in fo 
univerſal a Cenſure of the Profeſſion. _ 
XXXV. Bor the Caſe is very different 
with regard to Divines: The Eloquence of 
the Pulpit beyond all Controverſy has a much 
| | | 

THE1R Buſineſs is not to plead a Cauſe 
of Right and Wrong before a wiſe and ſkil- 
ful Judge, but to addreſs all the Ranks of 
Mankind, the high and low, the wiſe and 
the unwiſe, the ſober and the vicious, and 
perſuade them all to purſue and perſevere in 
Vertue, with Regard to themſelves, in 
Juſtice -and Goodneſs with regard to their 
Neighbours, and Piety towards God. Theſe 
are Affairs of everlaſting Importance, and 
moſt of the Perſons to whom theſe Addreſſes 
are made are not wiſe and ſkilful Judges, but 
are influenced and drawn ſtrongly to the 
contrary Side by their on ſinful Appetites 
and Paſſions, and bribed or biaſs d by the 
corrupt Cuſtoms of the World. 1 
THERE is therefore a Neceſſity not only 
of a clear and faithful Repreſentation of 
e e Things 
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Things to Men, in order to convince their 
Reaſon and Judgment, but of all the Skill 
and Force of Perſuaſion addreſsd to the 
Will and the Paſſions. So Tully addreſs d 
the whole Senate of Rome, and Demoſthenes 
the Athenian People, among whom were 
Capacities and Inclinations of infinite varie- 
ty; and therefore they made uſe of all the 
Lightning and Thunder, all the Entreaties 
and Nan all the ſoothing Elegancies 
and the flowery Beauties of Language which 
their Art could furniſh them with. Divines 
in the Pulpit have much the fame Sort of 
Hearers, and therefore they ſhould imitate 
thoſe ancient Examples. The Underſftand- 
ing indeed ought to be firſt convinced by 
the plaineſt and ſtrongeſt Force of Reaſon- 
ing; but when this is done, all the power- 
ful Motives ſhould be uſed which have any 
juſt Influence upon human Nature, all the 
Springs of Paſſion ſhould be touched, to 
awaken the ftupid and the thoughtleſs in- 
to Conſideration, to penetrate and melt the 
hardeſt Heart, to perſwade the unwilling, 
to excite the lazy, to reclaim the obſtinate, 
and reform the vicious Part of Mankind, 
as well as to encourage thoſe who are bum- 
ble and pious, and to ſupport their Practice 
and their Hope. The Tribes of Men are 
ſunk into ſo fatal a Degeneracy and dread- 
ful Diſtance from God, and from all that 


is holy and happy, that all the Eloquence 


which 
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which a Preacher is Maſter of ſhould be 
employ'd in order to recover the World 
from its ſhameful Ruin and Wretchedneſs 
by the Goſpel of our Bleſſed Saviour, and 
reſtore it to Vertue and Piety, to God and 
Happineſs by the Divine Power of this 
Goſpel. O may ſuch glorious Maſters of 
facred Oratory never be wanting in the Pul- 
pits of Great Britain 
XXXVI. Su ALL I now ſpeak ſomething 
of my Sentiments concerning Poe? 
As for Books of Poefy, whether in the 
learned or in the modern Languages, they 
are of great uſe to be read at Hours of 
Leifare by all Perſons that make any Pre- 
tence to good Education or Learning ; and 
that for ſeveral Reaſons. 
I. Becavsx there are many Couplets 
or Stanza's written in Poetic Meaſures, 
which contain a Variety of Morals or Rules 
of Prattice relating to the common Pru- 
dentials of Mankind, as well as to Matters 
of Relig:on, and the Poetic Numbers (or 
Rhyme, if there be any) add very conſider- 
able Force to the Memory. 
« Bes1Des, many an —— 
ble Sentiment or Deſcription of Thin 
Which are found amo the 1 Poets are 
worth committing to Memory, and the 
particular Meaſures of Verſe greatly aſſiſt 
zus in —_— ſuch excellent Paſlages, 
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which might ſometimes raiſe our Conver- 
{ation from low. and grovelling Subjects. 

2. In Heroic Verſe, but eſpecially in the 
grander Lyrics, there are ſometimes ſuch 
noble Elevations of Thought and Paſſion as 
illuminate all Things around us, and con- 
vey to the Soul moſt exalted and magnifi- 
cent Images and ſublime Sentiments : Theſe 
furniſh us with glorious Springs and Me- 
diums to raiſe ad aggrandize our 
tions, to warm our Souls, to awaken the 
better Paſſions, and to elevate them even 
to a Divine Pitch, and that for devotional 

poſes, Tis the c Ode which has 
ſhewn to the World ſome of the happieſt 
Examples of- this Kind, and I cannot fay 
but this Part of Poeſy has been my fa- 
vourite Amuſement above all others. 

- AnpD for this Reaſon it is. that I have 
never thought the Heroic Poems, Greek, La- 
tin, nor Exghſh, which have obtain'd the 


higheſt Fame in the Word, are ſufficiently 


diverſify'd, exalted or animated, for want 
of the Interſperſion of now and then an 
Elegiac or a Lyric Ode. This might have 
been done with great and beautiful Propriety, 
where the Poet has introduced a Song at 
a Feaſt, or the Joys of a Victory, or the 
Soliloquies of Divine Satisfaction, or the 
penſive and deſpairing Agonies of + diſtreſſing 
Sorrow. Why ſhould that which is called 
the moft glorious Norm of Poeſy be bound 


Aa 2 down 


| 
| 


— — — — 
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down and confin'd, to ſuch a long and end- 
leſs Uniformity of Meaſures, when it ſhould 
kindle or melt the Soul, ſwell or fink it into 
all the various and tranſporting Changes of 
which human Nature is capable? 

COM LEY in his unfiniſh'd Fragment 
of the Davideis has ſhewn us this Way to 
Improvement ; and whatever Blemiſhes may 
be found in other Parts of that Heroic Eſſay, 
this Beauty and Glory of it ought to be pre- 
ſerved for Imitation. I am well aſſured that 
if Homer and Virgil had happen'd to prac- 
tiſe it, twould have been renown'd and glo- 
rify'd by every Critic. I am greatly miſta- 
ken if this wiſe Mixture of Numbers would 
not be a further Reach of Perfection than 
they have ever attain'd to without it : Let it 
be remember d, that it is not Nature and 
ſtrict Reaſon, but a weak and awful Reve- 
rence for Antiquity and the Vogue of falli- 
ble Men, that has eſtabliſh'd thoſe Greek 
and Roman Writings as abſolute and com- 
pleat Patterns, In ſeveral Ages there have 
been ſome Men of Learning who have very 
juſtly diſputed this Glory, and have pointed 
to many of their Miſtakes, 

3. BuT ſtill there is another End of reading 
Poeſy, and perhaps the moſt conſiderable 


Advantage to be obtain'd from it by the 
Bulk of Mankind, and that is, to furniſh 
our Tongues with the richeſt and the moſt 
polite Variety of Phraſes 'and Words mor 
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all Occafions of Life or Religion. He that 
writes well in Verſe will often find a Ne- 

to fend his Thoughts in ſearch thro' 
all the Treaſure of Words that expreſs any 
one Idea in the fame Language, that fo he 
may comport with the Meaſures, or the 
- Rhyme of the Verſe which he writes, or 
with his own moſt beautiful and vivid Sen- 


timents of the Thing he deſcribes. Now by 


much reading of this kind we ſhall inſen- 


ſibly acquire the Habit and Skill of diver- 


ſifying our Phraſes upon all Occaſions, and 
of ing our Ideas in the moſt proper 
and beautiful Language, whether we write 
or ſpeak of the Things of God or Men. 


Writers have ever indulged any Thing un- 
cleanly or impure to defile their Paper, and 
abuſe the Ears of their Readers, or to offend 


againſt the Rules of the niceſt Vertue and 


Politeneſs : But ſtill amongſt the Writings 
of Mr. Dryden and Mr. Pope, and Dr. 
Dung, as well as others, there is a ſufficient 
Choice in our own Language, wherein we 
| ſhall not find any Indecency to ſhock the 
moſt modeſt Tongue or Ear. 

PERHAPS there has hardly been a Writer 
in any Nation, and I may dare to affirm, 
there is none in ours, has a richer and hap- 
pier Talent of painting to the Life, or has 
ever diſcover'd ſuch a large and inexhauſt- 


ed Variety of Deſcription as the celebrated 
| Aa 3 Mr, 


"Ts pity that ſome of theſe harmonious 
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Pope. If you read his Tranſlation of Ho- 
mer's Thad you will find almoſt all the 
Terms or Phraſes in our Tongue that are 
needful to expreſs any thing that is grand 
or magnificent: But if you peruſe his 
Oayſſee, which deſcends much more into 
common Life, there is ſcatce any uſual Sub- 
jet of Diſcourſe or Thought, or any or- 
dinary Occurrence which he has not culti- 
vated and dreſs'd in the moſt proper Lan- 
guage ; and yet ſtill he has ennobled and 
enliven'd even the lower Subjects with the 
brighteſt and moſt agreeable Ornaments. 
I'sxoULD add here alſo, that if the 
ſame Author had more frequently employ'd 
his Pen on Divine Themes, his ſhort Poem 
on the Meffiahb, and fome Part of his Let- 
ters between Abelard and Eloja, w_ that 
Ode of the dying Chriſtian, &c. ſufficiently 
aſſure us tat his Pen — have honoura- 
bly imitated ſome of the tender Scenes of 
penitential Sorrow, as well as the ſub- 
limer Odes of the Hebrew Pfalmiſt, and 
perhaps diſcover d to us in a better manner 
than any other Tranſlation has done, how 
great a Poet fat upon the Throne of 
Trael. a 
4. AFTER all that I have ſaid, there is 
yet a further Uſe of reading Pozfy, and that 
is, when the Mind has been fatigued with 
Studies of a more laborious Kind, or when 
it is any- ways unfit for the Purſuit of more 
ö difficult 
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difficult Subjects, it may be as it were unbent, 
and repoſe itſelf a while on the flowry Mea- 
dows where the Muſes dwell. Tis a very 
ſienſible Relief to the Soul when it is over- 
tired, to amuſe it ſelf with the Numbers 
and the beautiful Sentiments of the Poets, 
and in a little Time this agreeable Amuſe- 
ment may recover the languid Spirits to 
Activity and more im Service. 
XXXVII. ALL this I propoſe to the 
World as my beſt Obſervations about read- 
ing of Verſe. But if the Queſtion were 
offer d to me, ſhall a Student of a bright 
Genius never divert himſelf with writing 
Pe? I would anſwer, Yes, when be can- 
not poſſibly help it: A lower Genius in mature 
Years, would heartily wiſh that he had ſpent 
much more Time in reading the beſt Au- 
thors of this kind and employ'd much fewer 
Hours in writing. But it muſt be confeſs'd 
or ſuppos'd at leaſt, that there may be 
Seaſons when it is hardly poſſible for a 
Poetic Soul to reſtrain the Fancy or quench 
the Flame, when 'tis hard to ſuppreſs the 
exuberant Flow of lofty Sentiments, and pre- 
vent the Imagination from this Sort of Style 
or And that is the only Seaſon 
I think wherein this Inclination ſhould be 
indulged ; eſpecially by Perſons who have 
devoted themſelves to Profeſſions of a dif- 
ferent Kind : And one Reaſon is, becauſe 
what they write in that Hour is more likely 
| to 
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to carry in it ſome Appearances above Na- 
ture, ſome happy Imitation of the Dictates 
of the Muſe *. . 

XXXVIIL Trzxz are other Things 
beſides Hyſtory, Grammar and Languages, 
Rhetoric and Poefy, which have been in- 
cluded under the Name of Ph:lobgical 
Knowledge ; ſuch as, an Acquaintance _ 
the Notions, Cuſtoms, Manners, Ten 
Polity, &c. of the various Nations the 
Earth, or the diſtin& Sets and Tribes of 
Mankind. This is in order to 
underſtand Hiſtory the better ; and every 
Man who is a Lawyer or a Gentleman ought 
to obtain ſome Acquaintance with theſe 
Things, without which he can never read 
Hiftory to any great Advantage, nor can he 
maintain his own Station and Character in 
Life with Honour and Dignity without fome 
Inſight into them. 

XXXIX. STUDENTs in Diviaip on ought 
to ſeek a larger Acquaintance with the Fewr/b 
Laws, Polity, Cuſtoms, @&c. in order to 

many of the old Teſta- 
ment and the New, and to vindicate the 
facred Writers from the Reproaches of In- 
fidels. An Acquaintance alſo with many of 


__ - 


The My{e in the ancient Heathen Senſe is ſuppoſed 
to be a Goddeſs ; but in the Philo/ophic Senſe it can mean 
no more, than a bright Genius with a warm and ſtrong 
Imagination elevated to an uncommon Degree. 
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the Roman and Grecian Affairs is needful to 
explain ſeveral Texts of Scripture in the New 
Teſtament, to lead fincere Enquirers into 
the true and genuine Senſe of the Evange- 
liſts and Apoſtles, and to guard their 
Writings from the unreaſonable Cavils of 
Men. | 

XL. Tax Art of Citiciſin is reckon'd by 
fome as a diſtin Part of Philology ; but 
it is in Truth nothing elſe than a more 
exact and accurate Knowledge or Skill in 
the other Parts of it, and a Readineſs to ap- 
ply that Knowledge upon all Occaſions, in 
order to judge well of what relates to theſe 
Subjects, to explain what is obſcure in the 
Authors which we read, to ſupply what is 
defective and amend what is erroneous in 
Manuſcripts or ancient Copies, to correct the 
Miſtakes of Authors and Editors in the Senſe 
or the Words, to reconcile the Controverſies 
of the Learned, and by this Means to ſpread 
a juſter Knowledge of theſe Things among 
the inquiſitive Part of Mankind. 

Every Man who pretends to the learn- 
ed Profeſſions, if he doth not ariſe to be 
a Critick himſelf in Philological Matters, he 
ſhould be frequently converſing with thoſe 
Books, whether Dictionaries, Paraphraſts, 
Commentators, or other Critics, which may 
relieve any Difficulties he meets with, and 
give him a more exact Acquaintance with 


thoſe Studies which he purſues, 


AND 
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AND whenſdever any Perſon is arrived to 
ſuch a Degree of Knowledge in theſe 
Things as to furniſh him well for the Prac- 
tice of Criticiſm, let him take great care 
that Pride, and Vanity, Contempt of others 
with inward Wrath and Infolence do not 
mingle themſelves with his Remarks and 
Cenſures. Let him remember the common 
Frailties of human Nature and the Miſtakes 
to which the wiſeſt Man is ſometimes liable, 
that he may practiſe this Art with due 
Modeſty and Candour. 


THE END. 
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private Chriſtians, 12mo. . 
IV. Seven Diſſertations relating to the Chriſtian Doctrine 
of the Trinity. In two Parts, 12mo. - | 
V. Death and Heaven: Or, the Laſt Enemy conquer- 
ed, and ſeparate Spirits made perfect: Attempted in wo, 
Funeral Di courſes, in Memory of Sir John Hartopp, Bart. 
and his Lady. The Third Edition, 12mo. | 
VI. A Defence againſt the Temptations to Self Market 
wherein the criminal Nature and Guilt of it are diſplay d: 
Together with ſome RefleQtions an Exceſs in ſtrong Liquors, 
1 Duelling, and other Practices akin to this heinous Sin, 12mo. 
VII. A Sermon on the Reformation of Manners. 


VIII. 4 Caveat againſt Infidelity: Or, the Danger of 
Apoſtacy from the Chriſtian Faith. With an Anſwer to 
ſome Queries concerning the Salvation of the Heathers, and 
the Hope of the Modern Deiſin, upon their Pretences to Sin 
1 cerity, 8yo. 

| | IX. 4 Sermon preached on Occafion of the Death of our 


late Sovereign George I. and the peaceful Acceſſion of his 
| preſent Majeſty George II. The Fourth Edition. - © 
. X. A Book of Catechi/ms, complete: Containing, R 
| i. A Diſcourſe of Catechiſms, how to write and to judge 
| 1 of them. The Third Edition. 
| 2. The firſt Set of Catechiſms and Prayers for young 
Children of Four or Five Years of Age. The Sixth "The 
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3. The ſecond Set of Catechifſms and Prayers for Children 
ol Eight or Nine Years of Age. The Fifth Edition. 

4. The Aſſembly's Catechiſm, wwith Notes, for Children 
of Ten or Twelve Years'of Age. The Fourth Edition, 

5. A Preſervative from the Sins and Follies of Childhood 

end Youth. Written by Way of Queſtion and Anſwer. 
To which is added a large Catalogue of remarkable Scrip- 
| ture Names collected for the Uſe of Children. The Third 
'T Edition. VN. B. All theſe are fold ſingle. 
* XI. Prayers compoſed for the U/e and Imitation of Chil- 
S dren ; ſuited to their different Ages and their various Occa- 
” fions : Together with Inſtructions to Youth in the Duty of 
| Prayer, drawn up by Way of Queſtion and Anſwer, and a 
ſerious Addreſs to them on that Subject. The Fourth Edi. 
tion, 12mo. * | . 

XII.-Diſceurſes on the Love. of God, and the Uſe and 
Abuſe of the Paſſions in Religion; with a devout Medita- 
tion annexed to each Diſcourſe. The Second Edit. 1 2mo. 

XIII. 4 Short Nie of the whole Scripture Hiſtory; 
with a Continuation of the Jewiſh Affairs from the End of 
the Old Teſtament to the Time of Chriſt, Illuſtrated with 
various Remarks on the Laws, Governments, Sefts, Cuſ- 
toms and Writings of the Jews; and adorn'd with Figures, 
The Second Edition, 12mo. ty 

XIV. An humble Attempt towards the Revival of Prac- 
tical. Religion among Chriſtians, and particularly the Pro- 
teſtant Piſſenters, by a ſerious Addreſs to Miniſters and Peo- 
ple, in ſome occaſional Diſcourſes. The zd Edit. 12mo, 

XV. Humility repreſented in the Character of St. Paul: 
The chief Springs of it opened, and its various Advantages 
diſplay'd ; together with fome occaſional Views of * 
contrary Vice, 8vo. ö 

XVI. The Holine/s of Times, Places and Peaple, under 
the Jewiſh and Chriſttag Diſpenſations : - Conſidered and 
compared in ſeveral Diſcourſes, on the Sabbath, the Tem- 
ple, Churches, Meeting-houſes, Ae. 12mo. | 
XVII. The World ts come: Or Diſcourſes on the Toys 
or Sorrows of departed Souls at Death; and the Glory or 

Terror of the Reſurrection. Whereto is prefixed, a Proof 
of the Separate State, 8yo. _ 


In POE S v. 


I. Here Lyrice : Poems chiefly of the Lyric kind. In | 
three Books. Sacred, 1. To Devotion and Piety. 2. To 1 
Virtue, Honour, and Friendſhip, 3. To the Memory of | 
the Dead. The Seventh Edition, Corrected, with 2 7 1 


thor”s Efgy, I 2M0. 


printed for and ſold by J. Brackſtone. 
II. The Pſalnis David imitated in the Language 
the New Ti . apply d to the Chriſtian State £4 
Worſhip. The Third Edition, large 12mo, with the Pre- 
face and Notes.  , 

N. B. The above Imitation of the Pſalms is alſo printed 
in a ſmaller Size and Character, and without the Pre- 
face or e 
the Pocket. The Eleventh Edition. 

III. Hymns and Spiritual Songs. In three Books, 1. 

Collected from the Scriptures. 2. Compoled on divine Sub- 
jects. 3. n The Thirteenth 
Edition. a 

IV. Divine Songs, in eaſy Language for the Uſe of 

Children, The Fi A Edition. 


On various Subjects. 


I. Logick: Or, the Right Uſe of Reaſon i in the Enquiry 
aſter Truth Wich a Variety of Rules to guard againſt Er- 
ror in the Affairs of Religion and human Life, as well as 
in the Sciences. The Seventh Edition, $vo, 

495 The _ ledg ve of the Heavens and the Farrb MAPS 

Or, rinciples 0 nomy ani Ge 
ys ined, 5 407 of 1 644 2 and Mane, Wn Ae 
Uſe of Learners. The Third Edition, 8vo. 

III. The Doctrine of the Paſſions explained and improve: 
Or, a brief and com Cont Scheme of the natural Aﬀec- 
tions of Mankind; and an Account of their Names, Na- 
ture, Appearances, Effects, and different Uſes in human 
Life. To which are ſubjoined, Moral and Divine Rules 


for the Regulation or Government of them. The Third 


Edition, 12zmo. 
IV. The Art of reading and writing Englis : Or, the 


chief Principles and Rules of 2 our Mother- 


Tongue both in Profe and Verſe. With a Variety of In- 
ſtructions for true Spelli Spelling. The Fifth 2 12mo. 


V. An Eſſay toward the E _—_ Charity 
Schools ; cularly thote which are Pro 
teſtant Tame, ? 5 


VI. Reliquiæ Juveniles: Miſcellaneous Thoughts in 


Proſe and Verſe; on Natural, Moral, and Divine & Subjects. 


Written chiefly in youn Years. The 2d Edition, amo. 
VII. Philo/ophical Eſſays on various Subjects, wiz. 
Subſtance, Body, Spirit, * Operations of the Soul in Union 
with the Body, innate Ideas, perpetual Conſciouſneſs, Place 
and Motion of Spirits, the departing Soul, the Reſurrec- 
n the ProduQion and ee of Flu 


BOOKS fald by J. Brackſtone- 
and Animals; with ſome Remarks on Mr. Locke's Eſſay 


on the Human Und ing. To which is ſubjoin'd, 4 
brief Scheme of Ontology ; or, the Science of Being in general, 


with its Aﬀections. The Second Edition, 8vo. 
BOOKS publifhed by the ſame Author. 


I. Dewout Exerciſes of | the Heart; in Meditation and 
Soliloquy, Prayer and Praiſe. By the late Pious and In- 


ous Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. Review'd and publiſhed-at 


Requeſt, by J. Watts, D. D. The Second Edition. 
II. Mr. Edward:'s Narrative of the numerous Conver- 
fions in New England, 1734 and 1735. Publiſhed by Dr. 
Watts and Dr. Guy/e. | * 
BOOKS which have been aſcribed to the ſame Hand. 


I. An Eſfſay againſt Uncharitableneſs. 


gued between an Tnquiring Deift and a Chriftian Divine; 


ad the Dubai compre and determined to the Satiſ- 


IV. The Redeemer and the Sanfifier : Or, the Sacrifice of 
Chriſt and the Operations of the Spirit vindicated, With 
a free Debate about the Importance of thoſe Doctrines, re- 

ented in a friendly Converſation between Perſons of dif- 
erent Sentiments. The Second Edition, 12mo. 

V. Self-love and Virtue reconciled only by Religion Or, 
an Eſſay to prove that the only efeual Obligation of Man- 
kind to practiſe Virtue, depends on the Exiſtence and Will 
of God. Together with an occaſional Proof of the Neceſ- 
fity of Revelation. Written on Occaſion of {i ſmall 
Treatiſes on this Subject appearing of late in the World. 
VI. The Ruin and Recovery of Mankind : Or, an At- 

tempt to vindicate the Scriptural Account of theſe great 
Events upon the plain Principles of Reaſon. an An- 
ſwer to various Difficulties relating to Original Sin, the 
Univerſal Depravation of Nature, and the „ 
Curſe of Death; general Offers of Grace to all Men, and 
the certain Salvation of ſome ; the Caſe of the Heathen 
Nations, and. the State of dying Infants. Whereto are 
ſubjoined, three ſhort Eſſays, wiz. The Proof of Man's 
Fall by his Miſery; the Imputation of Sin and Righteouſ- 

- nels; and the Guilt and Dehilemenit of Sin. ; 
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